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CLASS OF DESIGN, 
- ADAPTED 
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FURNISHING 
AND 


DECORATION. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT, 


OETZMANN & CO 
67, 69, 74, 73, 77 & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
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PAPER HANGINGS, PICTURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS, & 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
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FURNITURE. 
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A 
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EARLY ENGLISH 
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IN 


STOCK. 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GUARANTEED QUALITY. ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S GIFTS. 


CARTER'S PATENT 


LITERARY MACHINE, 


for holding a book or writing-desk, meals, “&e., 


Invaluable to invalids and students 
India. 


Prices, from 21s. Catalogues post-free. 


CARTER’S PATENT 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Invalid Couches and Beds, adjustable to any inclination of 


the back, knees, or feet, £510s.; Exercising Chairs, with horse 


action for Indigestion, £5 5s. 
Carrying Chairs, sliding he pnifles; 
Boards for Spinal Curvature, £1 5s. ; 
£1 5s.; Double-Action Leg Rests, £110s, 
Merlin Chairs, £6 10s.; Self-Propelling Bath Chairs, £15; 
Yerambulators, £1 5s, ; and all kinds of Invalid Appliances. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. 
CARTER'S PATENT REVOLVING BED-TABLE, 


adjustable to any height or inclination, for reading and 
writing. Prices, from £2 5s. Catalogues free. 


J. CARTER, 6a, NEW CAVENDISH-STREET, 
GREAT PORTLAND-STREET LONDON W. 


NICHOLSON’S 
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Illustrations free. 


£2 16s. 6d,; 


RICH PARIS AND BERLIN 
PALETOTS AND MANTLES, 


From One to Twenty Guineas. 
Engravings free. 


‘NEW SILKS. 
NEW DRESS FABRICS. 


Patterns free. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


50 to 53, St. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON, 
SOLE LESSEES of the 


price as at the London House. 
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AND 


INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, 


-SOCKS, AND UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any name can be had in Old English for 6s. 6d. a Gross. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English 
They can also be made in Black, both 
The price of the 


Type in Turkey Red. 
ot which are warranted perfectly fast. 
Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 5s. 6d. per gross box, 


SHIRT LABELS MANUFACTURED IN EVERY VARIETY, 


CASH’S | 
CAMBRIC 


FRILLING 


Is the most Durable and 
Satisfactory Trimming for Ladies’, 
Children’s, and Infants’ Wardrobes. |, 


any position, 
over an easy-chair, bed, or sofx, obviating the fatigue and 
inconvenience of incessant stooping while reading or writing. 
Admirably adapted for 
A most useful and Elerant Wedding or Birthday Gift. 


; Wicker Bath Chairs, £2 2s.; 
Reclining 
iinoeds Commodes, 
; Bed Rests, 12s, 6d. ; 


COSTUME COURT, CRYSTAL 
PALACE, where all goods can be obtained at the same 


WRIGHT'S 


(The Original) 


COAL TAR SOAP 


(SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS). 


This Soap is the most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in the World. By its 
daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is secured, the complexion improved, pimples, blotches, 
and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 

it has 


and roughness removed, 
For the Nursery and the Toilet this Soap is invaluable : 
commendations from the entire medical lee 


received the highest 


~W. V. WRIGHT and CO. ba to call particular attention to the 
following Testimonials :— 


SKIN DISEASES. -WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP. 


TESTIMONIAL F ROM 
HARDWICKE, M.D., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., Edinburgh; F.M.S., Lond. ; 
Sheflicld Public Hospital for Diseases of the Skin. 


“ Parxrietp Hovsr, Hicnriritp, Suvrrivrp, May 25, 1880.—Gunrtemun,—I have for some time 
used.your Coat Tar Soap, and have much pleasure in stating that I consider it by far the best 
preparation of the kind that I have met with. I have ordered it in many very severe cases of 
chronic skin diseases with the most ‘beneficial results, and strongly recommend its continued use 
in all cases of skin affection requiring stimulation. In many scaly eruptions of the skin in which 
I have used it I assuré you it has acted like a charm; but I must add that, in order to derive 
real and permanent benefit from its stimulating properties, a somewhat protrac ‘ted use of the sos up 
is imperatively necessary. In those eases where the Soap has not been found so curative as was 
expected, I have invariably traced the cause of failure to insufficient or inregular use of it. I 
have no hesitation in saying that your Coat Tar Soap, when it becomes better known, will prove a 
boon to society, the magnitude ‘of which will be with’ difficulty estimated. —I beg to remain, Gentlemen, 
yours faithfully, H. J. ARDWICKE.”? 

Highly and extensively recommended by Mr. “James Srarrix, MLR. e te Surgeon to St. John’s 
Hospitz al for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. Jamxs Srarrey, "E.R.C.S .» Savile-row ; 
M - McCati Anverson, M. D, F.F.P. 8., Woodside-crescent, Glasgow, dat tike other leading feget aa 
of the profession. 


Physician to the 


H. J. 


Mr. Herpert CiarkE, of King’ 8-cross, writes :-—‘* June 9, 1879.—Dran Sms,—I have pleasure 
in saying that I consider ‘(after many years’ trial) that your Soap is the most ‘comforting I ever 
used.—Messrs. W. V. Wr 1GHT and Co,” 


“Tn our hands it has proved most effective in skin atsonses.”” Aepbet. 
“Tt is the only true antiseptic Soap.’’—British Medical Journal. 


} Gs & . e * * * 
CAUTION.—Purchasers Should see that they have none but WelGut’s Coat Tar Soap, each 
tablet of which bears the impress, ‘‘ Sapo Carbonis DETERGENS.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Venders of Perfumery, &e. 
BEWARE OF ALL SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS IMITATIONS. 
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Best Food for Infants, 
Supplied to the Royal Family. 
Is prepared at 143, New Bond-street. 


BEST FOOD for INFANTS. 
Is the most digestible; contains the 
Highest Amount of Nourishment - 
In the most convenient form. 


HE : 
L STRUTTS YARNS, 


BEST FOOD for INFANTS. 
Malted on Liebig’s principle, is 


Sweet and Wholesome in itself. 
Entirely free from Beetroot Sugar. 


BEST FOOD for INFANTS. 
Free from the injurious sweetness of sugared 
Foods. More closely resembles Healthy 
Mothers’ Milk than ad other sce 


BEST FOOD for INFAN TS. 
A thoroughly cooked food, always ready. 
An important saving of time and trouble 
To Mothers and Nurses, by its use. 


BEST FOOD for INFANTS. 
“= ES oboe: a ~~ a . 
‘ Necessary for the Growt 

Health, and Leite of the Child. 
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KNITTING & CROCHET 
COTTONS, 


SEWING COTTON, 
_ MERINO YARN. 


AVORY and MOORE'S 

Best food for Infants is prepared only at 
143, New Bond-street, London. 
Sold by Chemists, &c , everywhere. 


W. G. & J. STRUTT, 


BELPER AND LONDON. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO has been 


celebrated for more than half a century 
as the best and purest preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves 
the teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like 
whiteness, strengthens the guins, and 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
while the fact of its being perfectly 
free from any mineral or acid ingredients 
constitutes it the best Dentifrice which 
can be used, and especially adapts it for 
the teeth of children. Great care must 
be taken to ask for ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, of 20, Hatton-garden, 
London, and to see that each Box bears 
the 8d. Government Stamp, without 
which no ODONTO is genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


is universally in high repute for its 
unprecedented success during the last 
eighty years in promoting the growth, 
restoring, improving, and beautifying 
the human hair. It prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and 
dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, 
pliable, and glossy. For children it is 
especially recommended, as forming the 
basis of a beautiful head of hair, while 
its introduction into the nursery of 
Royalty is a sufficient proof of its merits. 
Itisperfectly free from any lead, mineral, 
or poisonous ingredients. ‘Sold by 
Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers, 
in usual four sizes. 


“ECONOMY AND AMUSEMENT!” 


JUDSON’S 
SPECIALITIES. 


GOLD PAINT, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 
per Bottle. Invaluable for Re-gilding 
Old Picture-frames, and a thousand 
other purposes where Gold is required. 
Pick out with Artists’ Black. 
ARTISTS’ BLACK, 1s. per Bottle. 
Produces a beautiful Black surface on 
Wood, Iron, Leather, &e. Very useful 
in House Cleaning. Pick out with 
Gold Paint. 
CEMENT OF POMPEII, 1s., 6d., 
3d. per Bottle. 
*Superior to all others for Mending 
Glass, China, &c. 
CONCENTRATED LEMONADE, 6d. and 
1s. per Bottle. é 
The most. delightful Summer beverage 
ever invented. Add one tablespoontul 
to a tumbler of water. 
JUDSON’S DYKES, 6d. per Bottle. 
No fear of spoiling anything. Better 
and easier to use than any others. 
Sold by Chemists and Stationers everywhere. 
Pamphlet, containing much valuable information, 
post-free on application to 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 77, Southwark-st., London. 


OLD 
IRISH WHISKY. 


RIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of. the 
CORK DISTILLERTES COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. Jurors’ award: 


ERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR 
and GOOD SPIRIT.” ‘* GOLD 
MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 
1878.” This fine Old Trish Whisky 
may be had of the principal Wine 
and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks 
and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
MORRISON'S ISLAND, CORK. 
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MARGARET DONNAN. 
BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Not far from the ancient city of Carrickfergus, a little off 
the shore road leading to Kilroot, Templecorran, Island Magee, 
Larne, and thence on northward to the Giant’s Causeway, lay, 
some forty years since, close down on the very margin of the 
lough, a mere cluster of cottages, called, in the semi-Scotch 
dialect of that part of Ireland, ‘* Bonny-before.”’ 

Never was name better deserved, for a lovelier expanse of 
sea, a fairer sweep of shore, it would have been difficult to 
find. On the other side of the lough, over the blue of the 
water, lay the green hills, under which nestle Holywood and 
Bangor; while, further still, from the depths of the county of 
Down, rose the Mourne Mountains. _ Nearer Belfast, beyond 
the grey old castle, jutting on its rocky foundations so 
grandly out into the sea, were to be seen the soft outlines of the 
Knockagh, the Cave Hill, and finally, higher than both, the 
blue of Devis mingling with the sky. 

What that stretch of coast may look like now, when rail- 
ways are striding all over the country and changing the whole 
face of nature, it would be difficult to say; but in the old 
“long ago’? it was a lonely land, sparsely inhabited by a 
hardy, stalwart, honest, industrious, independent population, 
poor as they were brave, full of tenderness and piety and poetry 
as their lives were bare of luxury, and terribly practical. 

They were a wonderful race of men, mated to women as 
honest and enduring as themselves. ‘They went down into the 
sea and saw the wonders of the deep. They were learned in all 
nautical mysteries needful to be acquired on so rugged and 
treacherous a coast—eould perceive sudden squalls coming 
down from amid the hills and sweeping along the surface of the 
deceitful lough long ere they broke upon their boats—they 
knew_every rock on the coast, every sandbank in the bay; but 
all their knowledge and all their seamanship proved some- 
times ineffectual to bring them safe to land; and many a 
grey head-stone, or more frequently simply a swelling mound 
in the graveyards round and about, bore sorrowful memory to 
the fate of father, husband, brother, or son, who, having left 
his home strong and hearty, came back no more—till 
he was carried thither, his rough pea-jacket wet with 
the last salt spray which should ever touch him, his 
rugged face quiet in death, his hair full of sand and seaweed, 
and his brave, loving, God-fearing heart at peace for ever. 

About the lives of those men there was an infinite pathos. 
Their pleasures were so few, their dangers so constant, their 
privations so many, their work so incessant, that their features 
wore a gravity strange to those unacquainted with the perils 
they encountered, the hardships they enduted—a_ gravity 
which was reflected in the countenances of their wives, and 
lurked in the dimples and mingled with the laughter of even 
their youngest children. 

Yet no question existence held deep, passionate pleasures 
for natures so exceptional, fashioned in so stern a mould. 
Their love of country—of home—of parents, children, 
wives—of the sea, which gave them the means of subsistence, 
and often provided them with a grave—would have seemed 
almost incredible to those unaware that the narrower a man’s 
possessions, the stronger his attachment for them generally 
grows. They had a wild, fervent, silent appreciation of the 
beautiful; and the sea talked to their hearts as no human 
being could ever have done—whether bathed iu golden 
glory when the sun was setting behind the Cave Hill, or 
dancing in the light of a summer’s morning, or lying quiet in 
the depths of silvery brightness under the moon’s rays, or sullen 
as November skies, or tossing wildly in its terrible unrest. 

Yes, they loved it; though oftentimes a cruel mother, it 
had lullabied their infancy, nursed them on its breast, fed 
them, clothed them, provided (directly or indirectly) all of 
interest, pleasure, and excitement their poor lives held. The 
children waded in the water and played with the waves; they 
lay in the fish-creels, and they sat on the ground at their 
fathers’ feet while he mended the nets he hoped to bring back 
full of fish, which he was just then beginning to complain 
steam-boats were frightening from their feeding-grounds. 

The White Quay at Carrickfergus (so called because it was 
white, and further to distinguish it from the Town Quay, 
lying under the shadow of the old Castle, where at the 
landiag-steps is shown the stone on which William the Third 
first set foot in Ireland) was the favourite anchorage for the 
fishing-craft ; and no prettier sight can be imagined than to 
see a little fleet of them set sail on summer evenings for the 
distant Gobbins, or any other well-known haunt, the lumber- 
ing boats—built to withstand rough seas and wild tempests— 
picturesque when viewed from a short distance—the sails 
dressed with tan, glowing red in the beams of the setting sun— 
the men busy at the rudder, and tacking to avail themselves 
of every breath of wind—the Castle, on its rocky foundations, 


looking grand and grim and grey, and apparently unconscious 


of the softened and beautiful reflection of itself lying quiet in 
the depths of the glassy water beneath—the green hills on the 
opposite side of the lough giving so peaceful and homelike a 
touch to the landscape, green hills dotted here and there with 
whitewashed cottages. 

A striking scene in its peaceful repose; and none the less 
striking to the beholder, who knew that each manon board those 
boats, casting off so cheerily, held his life in his hand—that 
an hour or two might find tLe whole aspect of nature changed— 
storm in lieu of sunshine, rolling waves where the reflection. 
of the Castle now lay unbroken; crested billows dashing 
against the high sea-wall; the green hills blotted sut from 
view ; the Knockagh and its fellows shrouded in thick mist ; 
a grey sky looking down on an angry sea; and wives with 
little children clinging, frightened, to their skirts, straining 
their eyes to catch sight of any returning craft which might 
bring news of the whereabouts and safety of its fellows. 

As in war there are always families who lose more of their 
bravest and best than others, so in the midst of this humble 
seafaring community were houscholds set, after a fashion, apart, 
and regarded reverently by reason of the afflictions wherewith 
God had seen fit to visit them. : 

In the hamlet mentioned, lying not far from that poor 
mean little quarter of Carrickfergus then called“The Green— 
though there was nothing rural left about its appearance save 
a towering maypole—a quarter inhabited almost exclusively 
by fishermen, there lived one woman who seemed to have been 
especially marked for misfortune. 

Her ame was Margaret Donnan. To have looked in her 
wrinkled. weatherbeaten face, to have considered her coarse 
dress, to have watched her countenance when she stood meekly 
aside while the ‘ gentlefolk,’’ passing in their carriages 
or gallopiug along the muddy roads, splashed her patched 
garments, to have seen the humble deference with which she 
curtseyed to her betters, no stranger would have imagined her 
to be made of the finest material out of which heroines are 
formed. And yet thisis but the simplest statement of a true 
case. She had suffered as few women suifer, she had borne as 
few women do, struggled as fewer women can. Cold, damp, 
privations, long vigils, days of hunger, nights of weeping, had 
made her, years previously, older than her age; and it was 


child he carried on a settle beside the tire. 


difficult to imagine she ever could have been a beautiful 
woman. 

In her youth, however, in her girlhood and her early 
married life, she was one of the loveliest girls possible— 
straight as a dart, lithe as a willow, active as a fawn, with 
eyes deep, dark, lustrous, a delicate rose tint in her cheeks, 
teeth white and regular, lips like cherries, said her admirers, 
and a brow whiter than any lily. When she unbound her 
black, glossy hair, it fell in wavy masses of undulating crisp- 
ness almost to her knees. Her neck was well set on her 
shoulders. She had a small, straight nose, a short upper lip, 
a rounded chin, ears like delicate sea-shells, and a laugh 
clear and joyous and happy. 

At that time she was Maggie Harrigan, with plenty of 
suitors, each one anxious to change that name for his own. 
Some were handsome ; some, for their station, well to do. 
One even owned a small frechold and aslated cottage ; but. the 
girl passed them all by and put her hand into that of Robert 
Donnan, which was held out doubtfully and as if its owner 
were half in terror of his boldness, for her to take. 

She never repented her choice. Through weal and through 
woe, through the short summer, and the long, long winter to 
follow, she never wished herself unwed. When she was hungry 
she had no regrets for the fleshpots of Egypt. When she laid 
him dead in his coffin, she felt she would not have exchanged 
him for any man living. 

He lost his life ‘‘as a man should,’’ was his unwritten 
epitaph, graven on the hearts of his fellows. 

He was trying to save the lives of others; ‘‘ but he had 
not rightly got his strength after the fever, and he was weak 
for want of nourishing food;’’ and so, when the wild waves 
washed him out of the boat, he could not withstand their 
violence, and, after one ineffectual struggle, sank to rise no 
more. Before he went, however, six sons had preceded him 
into the Silent Land; and, the most awful misfortune which 
could befall such a man, he lost his only daughter. 

Had she died he would not have counted her lost; but as 
things were he did not know, he ‘‘ could not tell,’”’ he ‘‘ feared 
the worst,’’ he ‘‘ could not hope at all.’’ 

The girl said she was married ; but God above alone knew. 

No, he had never seen her since the night she went away. 

“« And how she could go,’’ he said, ‘‘ beats me altogether.”’ 

This was the strongest expression of anger he ever uttered 
on the subject, and, save when anyone probed the wound, it 
might have been thought he failed to feel the smart. But 
his wife knew—by the light of her own heart she read his, 
and could tell what he was thinking about when he walked, 
with head drooping, solitary beside the shore, and did not 
answer immediately he was spoken to when mending his nets, 
and looked with sad, sorrowful eyes at any little dark-eyed 
girl who smiled up in his face, and sat in the house smoking 
by himself when his fellow-fishers were lounging about the 
shore or lying on the shingle talking over such odds and ends 
of gossip as floated like other worthless flotsam and jetsam 
adown the narrow channel of their lives. 

It was the evening of the day when he had been laid to 
sleep in that lovely burying-ground on the road to Raloo, 
belonging to the Covenanters, and his wife sate all alone in 
the cottage with its gable turned towards the sea, where, 
during the whole of her married life, she had never felt solitary 
before, though oftentimes sorry, and sometimes sick. 

The neighboars who would fain have kept her Company 
were gone—one to look aftcr her children, another to see to 
her bedridden mother, a third to get ready her husband's tea— 
they were forced to leave her, and Margaret was not grieved 
so to be left. : - 

In the silence of the mystical twilight she felt her dea¢ 
more present with her than when there was what she called a 
“* stir of strange voices ’’ about. 

She rose and paced the earthen floor his feet would 
never tread again; she looked out of the small window whence 
she might see the familiar figure returning to his home—no 
more; her eyes fell on the rude fireplace, the leaping blaze 
from which had always greeted his coming, and then they 
wanilered to the wheel she had been wont to twirl so fast 
when flax came, bought by the money rich English people 
sent in bad seasons to replace the nets lost in the storms, or 
rent by the steamers when they had to hug the shore. 

Ah! she might spin again, but not for him! He would 
never sit again beside the fire, or in the doorway in the sun- 
light making his nets. He was gone, and she left alone— 
alone—alone. 

As she thought of the new-made grave on the hillside, of 
the mournful resting-place up beyond ‘‘'The Commons,” 
where the silence was unbroken even by the rippling of the 
waves, or the wash of the sea tretting over the pebbly shore, 
her tears welled up afresh, and, covering her face with both 
hands, she cried as if her very heart would break. 

She was so buried in her grief that she did not at first hear 
a knocking at the front door, which opened directly out of the 
kitchen on to a ‘‘causeway’’ of stones, laid down roughly to 
form a sort of footpath from the street. Bae 

It was repeated twice ere it caught her usually quick ear, 
now dulled by sorrow; but then she crossed the kitchen, 
pushed back the bar she had put up, and opened the door, 
expecting to see her only living son, or one ot the neighbours. 

Instead, however, of any person, gentle or simple, with 
whom she was acquainted, there stood on the threshold a tétal 
stranger, a well-dressed man, carrying in his arms a child, 
and followed by a little boy. 

“* Does Mrs. Donnan live here ?’’ he asked; and she knew 
instantly, as she said afterwards, ‘‘ he was a ‘foreigner’ by 
his tongue.” 

‘“*T am Mrs. Donnan, 
with weeping. 

“* May I come in,”’ he said. 

‘‘Surely, Sir, though it is a sorrowful house you are 
entering. I have buried my husband to-day,’’ she went on, 
with a touching quiver in her words. ‘‘ Will you be pleased 
to sit down off your feet, Sir,’”’ she added, dusting a chair, 
and setting it forward for the stranger, who stood, looking 
grave and grim, in the fitful firelight. 

“No; I won’t sit down, thank you,’’ he said, glancing as 
he spoke curiously round the poor cabin ; at the rude furniture ; 
at the dresser, set out with a few plates and basins; at the 
nets hanging against the wall; at the earthen floor; at the 
absence of everything he had been accustomed to consider 
~ ane necessaries of life. ‘‘ You had a daughter once, I 
think.’ 

She looked at the children, and understood now what was 
coming, what had come, but she only answered, ‘‘ Yes, Sir.”’ 

‘* She went off with a young oflicer stationed at Belfast.’’ 

‘*'That was so, Sir.’’ 

‘«She died some time ago.”” 

“Five years come Martinmas. Vive long ycars. 
you know her.” 

‘These are her children,’ he said, not answering the 
question she put. 

~ “ And where is their father ?’’ she asked. 

“He is dead, too;”’ and as he spoke the stranger laid the 
“She is fast 
asleep,” he added, turning with a relicyed look towards the 


”’ she answered, in a voice heavy 


Sir, did 


newly-made widow, and apparently considering the worst 
part of his errand was done. 

“ Are you going to leave them here ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘ Of course; there is no where else for them to go.” 

* And who sends them here—who are you?’’ ‘There was a 
ring of defiance in her tone, and a light in her eyes in which a 
few minutes before tears had been glistening, that warned the 
visitor it would be wise to bring the interview to a close. 

Before he answered, he came close up to the only table the 
kitchen boasted, and, putting his hand in the breast pocket of 
his coat, drew out a purse. 

From it he extracted a piece of folded paper, which he held 
in his fingers as he spoke. 

““T am butler in the family of General Pryor ; and his wife, 
Lady Lucy, bade me bring the boy and girl to their grand- 
mother, and give you this hundred-pound note she sends—not 
because my Lady recognises any claim your daughter's 
children can possibly have upon her, but only out of her Lady- 
slnp’s goodness and consideration.”” 

Saying which he laid the note down, walked to the door, 
opened it, and went out into the night. 

For a few seconds Margaret Donnan stood stunned; then, 
catching sight of the money, she snatched wp the note and 
rushed after Lady Lucy’s messenger. 

He must have walked very fast, for he had passed through 
the hamlet and got to the top of the short lane leading to the 
high road, and was about to enter a post-chaise, which waited 
for him, when she came up panting and breathless. : 

“Stop !’’ she said to the postillion; and she put her arm 
inside the door to prevent its being closed against her. ‘Here 
is your money,” she went on speaking to General Pryor’s 
butler. ‘‘ Your mistress may be a great lady, but she is a 
bad woman. Whether my daughter was wronged or not, God 
only knows. She said she was married; but, however that 
may be, I’ll take no money from one of your people. Does 
she think to pay me for my child’s shame ?”’ 

The bank-note fluttered to the bottom of the chaise. She 
took away her arm, and, banging the door, turned the handle. 
“You may go on now,’’ she cried to the postillion ; and then 
she set her face towards the sea, and went down the narrow 
lane, sobbing every step of the way. She could not control 
her grief even when she re-entered her cabin, but sat down 
beside the table, weeping as she had not wept when she saw 
her husband brought home dead and knelt beside his coffin. 

Presently there came the soft touch of a child’s hand upon 
her own—the timid voice of a child in her ear. " 

“Don’t ery; please, please don’t cry;’’ and two little 
arms were twined about her neck; and, looking up, she saw 
that a boy with a face like an angel was mingling his tears 
with hers. : 

“ Mother,’’ said a third person at this juncture, ‘‘ what has 
happened? Whose children are these?’’ and a great strap- 
ping fellow closed the door and strode across the room. | 

“ Maggie’s,”” she answered. ‘‘'The father’s dead, and his 
people will have none of them, and they have sent them home 
to bring disgrace on us all; and the man that brought them 
wanted to leave a hundred-pound note, but I’d have none of 
it. Iran after him and gave it back, and_told him to tell his 
Lady Lucy I would not take her money as the price of my 
daughter’s shame.”’ ; 

“Hush!” said the young man, sternly. “I would not 
speak like that if I was you, and before the innocent children, 
too. I am glad you did not keep the money though,’’ he 
added, in a different tone. ‘‘ We’ll make shift not to let them 
want, somehow, please God. Who can telly It will, maybe, 
turn out, somehow, they have come as blessings in disguise. 
Nc do they call you, my lad?’’ he asked, turning to the 

oy. 

‘My name is Norman,’’ answered the child; ‘‘and this is 
Maggie, and she is always crying for-her papa.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 
More than a year had passed since the day of Robert Donnan's 
funeral, and it. was the very height of summer when Widow 
Donnan and one of her neighbours set out for a farmhouse near 
Bella Hill, where their services were engaged for the day. 

“Then you’ll be a good boy, Norman *’’ she said, before 
she went. : 

‘* Aye, Granny.” . 

“Good boys don’t say, ‘Aye.’ What do they gay?” 

“Yes, Granny :’’ this shyly, and with a pretty drooping of 
the fair curly head. 

“ And you'll take care of Maggie?” 

“Yes, Granny,’’ with a smile, us if the idea of not taking 
care of Maggie was the finest joke imaginable. 

** And you'll both go to your school and take your ‘piece’ 
with you; and you know where to find the key when you 
come’ back, and there is milk on the shelf and some griddle 
bread I’ve left buttered for you, and play yourselves nicely 
along the shore or wherever you like when you have learned 
your lessons—only don’t go trailing off with Willie Craig. 
Promise me, Norman, dear, you won’t be led away by him.” 

‘No, Granny; I’ll do all you bid me.”’ 

“And if I’m not back by eight, put Maggie to bed, but 
don’t sit up yourself after you hear tke nine o’clock bell. 
You’ll be a good boy, won’t you, dear?” i 

‘‘Yes, Granny, I’ll try,’”’ and he lifted his sweet young 
lips to receive the farewell kiss, which seemed just as grateful 
to him as though the giver-had been beautiful and rich and 
noble, instead of being what she was, a poor wrinkled old 
woman, born and bred in the lower ranks of life, whose 
acquaintances were all working people a8 badly off as herself. 

“Won't you give me a kiss too, Normant’’ asked 
Mrs. Donnan’s companion, who was standing close at hand ; but 
the boy shook his head, and drew his sister a little nearer to him. 

‘‘Norman likes to keep all his kisses for his granny,’’ 
explained that relative. 

She had not any fear about leaving her charges alone. Better 
children never existed—quiéter, nicer, more amiable. From 
the very first they ate the humble fare which was all she 
could give them without a murmur; they went ‘to school 
obediently; they learnt quickly; they did what they were told, 
and they wandered about together hand clasped in hand. 

Regarded with compassion on account of their questionable 
birth; nevertheless, by reason of their father’s position and 
the ‘*‘ great prone belonging to him, a certain amount of 
romance and mystery attached itself to the little waifs. If 
they were ‘‘ nobody’s children,” they were everybody's. Not 
acreature but had a kind word for them, from the school- 
mistress down; not a person but hoped good fortune would in 
some vague way come to them. They were s0 simple and yet 
so unlike other children, so contented and yet so shy and 
reserved, so different in their talk and look and manner from 
the boys and girls they lived amongst, that many persons said 
it was a sin and a shame not to try to make their father’s 
iriends do something for them. 

‘Long previously the boots they wore when General Pryor’s 
butler brought them to Bonnybefore had dropped off their 
feet, ani those which replaced them were so hard and clumsy 
they felt glad to lay them age, and, save in school hours and 
on Sunday, run like their companions shoeless and stockingless 
along the sands, ‘heir graudmotuer had a hard struggle ty 


. 
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keep them; but she managed it somehow, with occasional 
help from her son, who had his wife and family also to main- 
tain, and now and then a tidy frock or piece of flannel ora 
few yards of calico from some one of the kind ladies who lived 
in Carrickfergus and its neighbourhood. “There was no dis- 
grace about accepting such gifts bestowed as simple matters of 
course by those who were better off on those who were worse. 

Nothing to hurt the pride of the latter, or to flatter the 
vanity of the former. Margaret Donnan had no heart throe 
when she dressed her little grandchild im some garment Miss 
at one of the big houses had outgrown. She would not have 
asked for such help ; but when it came as it did, like the rain 
or the dew or the sunshine, she took it and felt thankful. 

So far as she knew how, she tried to prevent the children 
deteriorating in speech or manner. She trained them more 
like a conscientious nurse than a grandmother. She was eager 
for them to learn, anxious for them to keep their pretty ways. 
Poor soul! it was touching to watch her striving to make the 
best of their poor clothes, rebuking them for solecisms of 
language, bidding them behave nicely. ; 

Ah! whoknew? Fardown in the depths of her lonely heart 
she perhaps nourished a hope they might some day emerge 
from obscurity and require those words and manners the 
gentry thought so much of. She could not write herself, but 
she felt proud when her grandson showed her a fair copy, and 
she was very glad to find it embodied St. Paul’s statement— 
‘‘Eyvil communications corrupt good manners,” a truism 
she immediately indorsed with a pointed and uncomplimentary 
reference to her béte noire Willie Craig, who was at once the 
ne’ er-do-well of the hamlet and the haunting horror of her life. 

_ He had seduced her grandson to the giddy heights of the 
Gobbins, and frightened Maggie almost to death in the dark 
Jaurel-shaded alleys of Kilroot. If there was any mischief 
going, he was either ringleader or sole perpetrator. Variously, 
he was styled ‘‘a young devil,”’ ‘‘a limb,” ‘‘an imp,” ‘a 
heartbreak,’’ according to the taste and sex of the speaker. 
He exercised a fascination over his companions a better lad 
might have tried in vain to gain. Though Norman was not 
fond of him, he admired him with an admiration bordering 
upon fear. 4 

But Mrs. Donnan’s mind was at ease about Willie Craig 
as she trudged northward. Her grandson had promised to be 
good, and not allow himself to be drawn away by that arch 
enemy of mankind. 


“And you may be just swe of that boy,’’ said the poor © 


woman to her companion; ‘‘if he says he will do a thing, 
more especially when he has his sister to take care of. It’s 
wonderful the love they bear one another.”’ 

School was over; the long summer day wore on apace. 
The ‘children ran home and ate their oaten cake, and drank 
the milk left for them, and learned their lessons side by side, 
and then started. ‘The tide was ebbing then from the shore. 

As they went Willie Craig met and vainly tried to seduce 
them to go with him and steal some fruit from a garden he 
had been reconnoitring. 

“There is only a hedge, he explained, ‘‘and the people are 
all away for the day to Belfast ; and there are big amber goose- 
berries, and strawberries, and raspberries, and currants; and 
there is a tree of apples nearly ripe, and white cherries. Come 
along. 1’ll goin; and you need only look on.” 

But they would not go. The boy held his sister’s hand a 
little tighter as he saw her eyes open when one delicacy after 
another was mentioned in a way to tempt the heart of any child. 

~ “T promised Granny,”’ he said, shortly. ‘‘ Come, Maggie, 
and we’ll look for alabaster.” ~ 


They went far out on the dark sands to the place where ~ 


the alabaster was found. They picked up mussels, and perri- 
winkles, and little crabs, and shells, and pebbles ; they waded 
through shallow pools,. and plashed in the very margin of the 
water; they piled up sand and called their mound a castle ; 
they wrote letters for the sea to obliterate; then when they 
grew hungry they ran home and would have had some more 
oat-cake, but that a kindly neighbour who was baking griddle- 
pread called the children in and gave them each a ‘‘ bannock”’ 
puttered hot, and some new milk fresh from the cow. 

By the time their simple meal was finished the tide was 
flowing, so they did not go out again upon the sands. Surely, 
swiftly, the water was coming in, covering the alabaster pits, 
and the shell-fish, and their splendid castle, and their initials, 
and the prints of their childish feet. : we 

‘“ We'll go a bit along the shore, Maggie,’ said the boy ; 
and so they went, their faces set eastward, and the glory of 
the western sky shining like molten gold behind them—on, 
and still on, till they rounded the nearest point and came to 
a tiny bay, or rather indent of the shore, where they seated 
themselves on a huge stone. 

“That’s the gentleman’s nice boat,’? remarked Maggie, 
pointing to a yawl drawn up on the pbeach—a yawl newly 
painted red and white and green—affording a strong contrast 
to the dark, dingy-looking fishing-sniacks the child knew best. 

‘Yes; should you like’ to look at it close ?”’ 

She got up instantly and put her little hand in his. 

‘‘ One, two, three—and away we go,”’ cried the boy; and 
away they did go: arrows from a bow could not have sped 
more swittly. + r 

. They examined the pretty boat all over. She lay high 
and dry at the moment, but, in view of the flowing tide, was 
moored to a ring sunk in a rock close by the bank. Upon this 
rock the children climbed; then they clambered into the boat, 
and sat for a while in the bows stealing a fearful joy—for 
they knew they ought not to be there—and somehow the earth 
and the sea and the sky looked different in consequence. 
After a little they got down into her bottom so as to be 
screened from observation, and then all at once Maggie’s eyes 
grew heavy, closed, and she fell asleep. 

But a poor little baby after all—only six years of age, 
guarded by a boy who had lived in this world scarce two years 
more. He watched her a short time, then his own head sank, 
and, lying with the rays of the setting sun falling full athwart 
them, the brother and sister wandered through dreamland 
side by side. They had not been long asleep before a face 
peeped over the gunwale of the boat. 

*Tll give you young ones a fright,”’ said the owner of it, 
and with quick deft fingers Master Willie Craig loosened the 
rope, which attached the boat to her moorings, and, laughing 
low and mischievously, sat down at a little distance to watch. 
Ere long, however, he found it slow work waiting for the 
coming of the tide, and ran on to meet the waves as, grandly, 
and with a majestic leisure, they swept in upon the shore. 
Then he went a little westward, keeping just where the water, 
as it lapped in over the sand, could wet his feet. When this 
amusement palled he began to feel hungry, and thought he 
would go home and get a piece of bread, by which time the 
sea would be flowing in nicely, and getting quite close up to 
the boat. attr 

The sun was sinking to rest behind the distant hills: the 
water looked under his beams like a sheet of molten gold. 
Some yessels were lying almost becalmed over towards the 
county Down side of the lough; the green heights on the 
opposite shore seemed fair togghose gazing upon them from 
the Antrim shore; the quiet twilight came on apace; the little 
hamlet sank into repose, and still the children slept on whilst 


das 


the sea crept nearer and nearer—came crawling surely, if 
slowly, across the sands, covering the pebbles and shells, up 
the shingle, over the large stones, almost to the very bank 
where, amongst grass and nettles, wild flowers grew. 

When they woke it was dark, and they were not safe with 
Granny at home. For a moment they did not realise where 
they were ; but after he had rubbed his eyes the boy said, 

“We fell asleep in the yawl, Maggie. Wake up, dear; 
we must make haste and run back.’’ : 
As he spoke, he rose and found the boat rocking under 
them. ‘The tide has got round it,’’ he thought; and laid a 
hand on Maggie to prevent her clambering out. 

“Wait a minute !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘till I go first;’’ and 
he scrambled to the bows and began feeling for the rope. It 
was there, but offered no resistance to his touch. He could 
see no rock, no bank, no anything, but water all around. 
The tide had come up, and the yawl was parted from her 
moorings, and they were afloat—two little waifs upon the 
desolate sea. 

CHAPTER II. 

The English steamer was just entering the lough, making her 

way against an ebb tide, when the look-out reported that 

far to starboard an empty boat was drifting down towards 

Channel. No lovelier morning had ever dawned upon the 

earth. The sun streamed over the varied scenery which makes - 
all that coast seem but a perpetual panorama of striking 

contrasts. 

As usual, the steward and stewardess had informed the 
passengers, ‘‘We are now in the lough;’’ and already in 
the cabins dressing operations were in full progress ; whilst 
very experienced travellers had for some time been walking up 
and down the quarter-deck and getting all the benefit to be 
derived from the very eaxly morning air. 

‘An empty boat!’’ In a moment glasses were raking the 
horizon. Far away lay the gloomy Gobbins, with its 
thousands and thousands of seagulls dotting each rocky pro- 
jection and winging their flight to the little island lying close 
beside. On the one hand the coast swept off northward 
towards Larne; on the other, the most desolate portion of the 
county of Down stretched bleak and barren into the sea. 

At its entrance the lough is very wide; and asthe English 
steamer, according to its wont, hugged the southern side, the 
frail bark drifting out into the Channel looked a mere speck 
upon that glorious expanse of sea. 

“‘ She is not empty ’’?—it was the pilot whospoke. He had 
not long come aboard, and his craft with the black spot on the 
white sail was being towed astern. ‘‘I see a signal flying. 
Look! lower, lower—sink the glass a bit more! There! Do 
you make it out now ?”’ 

In a minute the steamer’s course was altered, and right 
across the lough those on land beheld her smoke disappearing 
as she bore fast down towards the Antrim coast, getting into 
the route which should have previously been traversed by the 
Scotch boat, had she not chanced to be late. 

By this time the deck was crowded with passengers; every 
available elass had been put in requisition, As the steamer 
gained upon the little craft, the excitement on board became 
more and more intense; and when at last the mate said, 
“Why, there’s two children in her!’’ there came a hush 
of suspense while the vessel rushed through the water, and 
orders were given for a boat to be lowered and manned the 
instant the paddles stopped. 

How those sailors rowed! Was ever any sight fairer than 
the sweep of their oars as they pulled faster and faster? the 
spectators could see they almost lifted the boat out of the 
water with every stroke; the spray glistened like drops from 
a fountain as it dripped in prismatic colours from their oars. 
They were close on the yawl now, they shot ahead, and then 
waited for it to come abreast; one of the men laid hold of the 
gunwale, while another made fast the rope. With their strong 
arms they lifted the children into their own boat. 

A cheer rang out from the steamer across the glittering 
water. Hats were waved, handkerchiefs floated in the light 
summer breeze. A few minutes more and two little creatures 
rescued from the jaws of death stood upon the deck of the 
steamer surrounded by a group of eager questioners. 

They did not appear very much frightened. The boy 
looked somewhat pale, and there were dark circles round his 
eyes; but the girl, with her sun-bonnet pulled well over her 
pretty little face, only seemed abashed to find herself amongst 
so many people, and stood tracing patterns nervously with a 
bare pink toe, as if she were standing on the familiar sands 
once more. P 

The boy told his story—how their grandmother had gone 
away for the day, and how when evening came they climbed 
into the boat and fell asleep, and never woke till it was dark 
night and nothing all about but water, how he shouted till 
he was hoarse, how he knew they floated up the lough because 
he saw the lights of the cutter anchored off Carrickfergus, and 
the Castle and the shadow of the Knockagh; and then when 
the tide turned they turned with it, drifting with the currents, 
but ever and always getting towards the open sea. 

“J was glad,’ he said, simply, ‘‘ when day began to break. 
I thought then somebody might see 3.77 
“ But through all those hours of darkness what did you 

or think of 2”? he was asked, which question he failed 
to answer; he looked down for a moment, and then out 
seaward, with a wistful trouble in his face more eloquent 
than words. ; 

“ Were not you frightened, dear?’’ said a lady to the little 
girl. She lifted her head, and under the battered sun bonnet 
were seen such a pair of lovely eyes, such a rose tint in the 
yound, velvety cheeks, such pearls of teeth within the sweet 
childish mouth, that a murmur of admiration went round. 

‘‘No,’”’ she answered shyly, with a beautiful smile. : 

‘She thought she was going to see her papa,’’ explained 
the boy ; ‘‘didn’t you, Maggie?” 

“ Yes.’? And she tured to him with a smile lighting up 
her whole face. sitter ; 

“And where is her papa?’’? someone inquired; but again 
the boy made no reply ; he only took the little sunburnt hand 
and held it tightly in his own. Fhe i 

“Sure they’re two poor desolate heel said a sailor 
in the background at this juncture. “T have seen them often, 
the creatures. They live with theb old grandmother, and 
more shame for them as threw such a burd non a woman 
who had a handful of trouble without naving to work for a 
pair of helpless infants.” : 

Tt was the mate who spoke; he came from Eden, a village 
somewhat further on the road to Larne, and had the whole 
story pat enough. é ; 

{fe told it, when pressed, briefly and yet dramatically ; he 
pictured the widow sitting in her lonely home and the servant 
of the proud, heartless lady breaking in on her sorrow with 
the children and the hundyred-pound note, * which she threw 
into the chaise after him as if it was dirt.” 

“And there ’s many a one believes the father and mother 
was married,’”? he finished; ‘‘and that, if anyone could see 
into the matter, the children might get their rights.”’ Rei 

“ Meantime, it isvery hard upon the old grandmother,” said 
a kindly-faced gentleman; * and so I propose that we make 
up a Little sum to send her. lf you, Sir,” addressing the 


Captain, ‘‘ will take charge of whatever may be subscribed, 
you may put me down for five guineas.’’? There was quite an 
eager stir amongst the passengers; long before the children 
had been taken down into the cabin to have some breakfast 
it was evident those on deck did not mean them to be 
landed at Carrickfergus empty handed. At that moment an 
elderly man, who had taken no part in the conversation, asked 
the Captain if he could speak to him alone for a moment. 

They walked astern, and when they were near the wheel 
the Captain paused and said, stiffly, ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 

“T do not want you to take any money from those people. 
Stop the collection.” 

“T don’t see how I can do anything of the sort, Sir,” 
was the answer; ‘‘ and, to be plain with you, I don’t see why 
I should.’’ 

‘“‘T can tell you why,” said the other, his features working 
with irrepressible emotion; ‘‘ because the dead father that 
innocent child believed she should so soon see was my son.” 

‘““ Whew!’ said the Captain, with a long whistle of amaze- 
ment, and plunging his hands deep into his pockets he took a 
few turns in order to tranquillise his mind. 

“‘T was on my way to find this Mrs. Donnan,’’ went on 
General Pryor. ‘The children were sent to her without my 
Knowledge. ‘Till quite lately I knew nothing about them, or 
of their father’s marriage——”’ 

‘Then the girl was married—that’s a good thing,”’ said 
the Captain, and his face grew radiant with pleasure. 

“Set me ashore with the children, and then explain how 
matters stand to your passengers.” 

‘¢T will, Sir, with the greatest pleasure.” 

“Thank you,’’ said General Pryor, and he put out his 
hand and shook the Captain’s thankfully. 


* * * * * 


Margaret Donnan sat over the fireless hearth rocking 
herself backwards and forwards, and mourning as one who 
could not be comforted. No trace or tiding of fhe children! 
She had sought them high, she had sought them low; all the 
neighbours had joined in the quest; all the children had 
scoured the shore ; and then, somehow, the truth leaked out, 
and Willie Craig, frightened and repentant, told his story of 
how he had loosed the rope to give Norman and Maggie a 
fright, and then gone away and forgotten all about them. 

Very soon there were willing hearts and strong arms 
shoving out boats to go in search of the children, but 
Margaret herself felt hopeless. 

‘First one, then another,’’ she muttered; ‘and now 
Maggie gone, and her brother, too.”’ 

But even as she spoke, there came a rush of rapid foot- 
steps over the earthen floor. 

‘Granny, Granny, Granny!’’ said the boy, throwing 
his arms round her neck and bursting into a flood of tears. 
“We are here, both of us; Maggie is behind with a gentle- 
man who says he is our papa’s father.”’ 

Even as the boy spoke his grandfather entered, leading 
Maggie by the hand, and stood uncovered in the middle of 
the earthen floor a stately gentleman. Obedient to her life- 
long instinct of respect for her betters, Margaret Donnan arose 
when she saw him, but there was an angry defiance in her voice 
as she said— : 

“You have come to take the children from me, T suppose ?”’ 

“No,” he answered; ‘‘ I have come to ask forgiveness for 
me and mine—to say your daughter was my son’s lawful wife, 
and that having heard the story of your love and your 
devotion, I am here to tell you the children shall stay with you 
or be taken by me, just as you decide.” ; 

She remained for a minute silent—the sunshine streaming 
through the open door glorifying her humble dress, and 
shining on her tear-stained face, lifted in grateful thanks- 
giving to Heaven; then she said— 

“You have brought me more, Sir, than houses or Jands— 
the good name of my dead daughter. May God Almighty 
bless you for it. No; Iwon’t stand in the children’s way. 
Tf it is for their welfare, I can part with them; though ng 
She tumed aside and went out into the bright morning, 
sobbing bitterly. 


* * i * * 


Space will not permit me to tell of all the prosperous sun-, 
shine which flooded the evening of that honest life. General 
Pryor took the children; but year by year he brought them 
back to visit their grandmother in the cottage he bought for 
her, a cottage covered with roses and jasmine and set upon a 
little knoll, which commanded a view of the lough and the 
County Down, the hills scftly blending with the sky, ans 
the castle stretching out into the sea, and all the fair country 
round about. She lived to see Maggie’s husband and 
Norman’s wife, and to,hear Willie Craig—that * terribly bad 
boy,’ as the neighbours called him, whom she had taken to her 
own home when all his own friends died in the time of a 
virulent fever—say, ‘‘I am captain of a schooner now, Mrs. 
Donnan, and I owe all to you.” 


THE VICAR’S DAUGIITERS. 


(See Illustration, page Hight.) 


Ts 
One dull, foggy day in December, 
When biting and bleak was the air, 
I once lost my way, I remember, 
And paused in a quaint City square. 
Though lacking all splendour or gladness, 
The flavour of good long ago 
Clung close to the place in its sadness 
And graye-yard half covered with snow , 
Wiile the black, puny branches, all leafless and bare, 
Seemed to add to the gloom of this dull City square i 


i. 
The railings were rusty and rimy, 
The church looked so mouldy and grin ; 
The houses seemed haunted and grimy, 
The windows were gruesome and dim. 
The iron gate creaked on its hinges, 
he clock struck a querulous chime, 
. As though it were feeling some twinges 
Tt had been forgotten by Time. \ 
But I opened the door, and the picture was fair, 
In the fine ancient church, in this sad City square ! 


Ill. 
A fair little lass, holly-laden— 
With eyes of cerulean blue— . 
Is helping a sweet dark-eyed maiden 
‘Twine ivy with laurel and yew ; 
How busy the deft taper fingers! 
What taste and what art they display ! 
How lovingly each of them lingers, 
Adjusting a leaf or a spray Sa 
1 cl se the door softly, I've no business there, 
‘And drift out in the tog of the grim City square. 
J. Asupy-Srerny. 
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ai tHe TWELFTH HOUR. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘The ground.was as hard as iron, the sky blue as turquoise, the 
sunshine yellow as gold, and the air as still and as silent as 
only the hardest of frosts can be. Nobody, for weeks past, 
had dared even so much as to dream of a fox—it was Reynard’s 
Holiday. Had things been as they ought to be, Rupert 
Grayshaw would not, lute in the afternoon, have been found 
upon only two legs instead of four. Things being as they 
were, he was making the best, or the worst, of them by 
walking briskly along a winding lane that led from the village 
of Combe Bassett to nowhere in particular, at the rate of 
something over four miles an hour. : 

Rupert Grayshaw was going on for three-and-thirty 
years old, full of strength and life, handsome and something 
more. Few people noticed how fine a face he really had 
until they came to know him well, for those who saw him 
for the first, second, or third time were struck exclusively 
by all such signs and symbols of both mental and vital 
force as would have made plainness forgotten. He was a 
man who looked both eager and able to enjoy the whole of life 
all round, with body, brain, and soul. And assuredly, 
though the foxes were safe, it was a day on which life could 
be most amply and actively enjoyed. I need make no mystery 
about Rupert Grayshaw, for there was none to be made, and 
though, no doubt, he had his secrets and his private affairs 
like other men, he was known, on the whole, rather more 
openly than most of one’s friends. He was the only son of 
the younger son of an old Yorkshire family ; he had taken 
high mathematical honours at Cambridge; he was a Fellow of 
St. Kenneth’s ; he was without near relations; he had no pro- 
fession, but lived on his Fellowship, and, without sacrificing 
any pleasures that were open to him, had, with an enduring 
enthusiasm, adopted scientific investigation and discovery for 
acareer. He held himself asmuch above and beyond marriage 
as science is above the brewing of small beer. Hehad come to 
Combe Bassett on a visit to his father’s old friend, Dick 
Derwent, for the sake of the coverts ; and, so far as the coverts 
were concerned, had come in vain, And that is his whole 
history, as completely told as any man’s can be—from the 
outside. 

The lane presently led through a thick but now brown 
and leafless wood. Rupert vaulted over a stile to the left, and 
his feet were soon enjoying the never-palling delight of 
trampling and crunching over fallen and frozen leaves. He 
was glowing with health and exercise, and, it might be, with 
some still more peculiar joy. ‘The wood was a maze of paths, 
but he either knew their clue by heart or else gave himself up 
to chance more decisively than most men go towards a known 
goal. And s0, either by accident or design, he reached at last 
a solitary cottage standing in a small garden and nearly hidden 
among the trees. It wasa humble place enough—a little, but 
not much, better than the common run of labourers’ dwellings 
in that part of the country—low, rough-cast, and straw- 
thatched, with small latticed windows and immensely deep 
eaves. ‘The longstrip of garden was given over to vegetables, 
except a patch in front of the porch, where it was not hard, 
though in midwinter, to conjure up, in fancy, a little wil- 
derness of full scents and strong colours. Some style was 
given to the place, even now, by the creeper with evergreen 
‘eaves and scarlet berries that covered the porch, and the thick 
ivy that darkened the lower windows. As if he knew its 
mmates and all their ways, Rupert went to a window at the 
side of the cottage and tapped thereon three times. Then he 
leaned against a pear-tree and waited patiently. 

Or perhaps impatiently. For presently the lattice opened, 
and like a live portrait set m a frame of ivy leaves appeared 
a face that seemed to say, “Ah! he has a Secret m his hfe, 
after all—and I am She!’’ 

Yes. when a man comes to look for Foxes and finds 
Frosts, he must find something wherewith to fill up his idle 
days—something or somebody. Of course it is unlucky when 
it happens to be Somebody instead of Something—when he 
has both publicly and privately forsworn marnage, and when, 
if he forswear himself, he must give up the means of study 
and take to bread-winning instead of working for science and 
glory. Perhaps it is rash for men to take long holidays until 
they are at least seventy years old. For if ever there was a 
face made to come between a student and his books, between 
a sportsman and his sport, between a sworn bachelor and his 
vow, it was the face that Rupert had called from out the ivy 
as if his three taps had been spells. It was a very young 
girl’s; she could not possibly have been more than seventeen. 
But her number of years was to be gathered from the indefinable 
expression of girlhood rather than from any palpable signs. 
She was neither child nor woman, but blent in one face the 
charms of the two. ‘The delicate glory of perfect health 
breathed from her ; the biting air did her no wrong, but merely 
deepened the glow on her cheek that proved no frost to le 
within. She could be called neither dark nor fair, but simply 
harmozious ; and so quick were the changes of light and shade 
that Rupert seemed to hear her looks with some subtle inner 
sense as if they were the melody of a song. And, whatever 
else the words of that song might be, they were at least gentle 
and pure. Why need I describe her feature by feature, line 
by line? Enough that passing and heedless eyes would have 
called her lovely, while Rupert’s as clearly found her a great 
deal more. 

She was no cottager’s daughter, though she was found in 
this out-of-the-way, almost hidden cottage. She»suggested 
one of those lost princesses whom travellers find by chance 
among woodcutters and charcoal-burners in the forests of 
fairyland. All things favoured the fancy—the brown, dark, 
windless wood; the blue sky, the silence, and the loneliness 
everywhere. She herself had not spoken, except with a smile ; 
and, after amoment of such greeting, shut the window again. 
But Rupert, having had his answer, went to the door, raised the 
latch, and entered. And then he seemed to turn over another 
page of a fairy tale. He passed through an ordinary kitchen, 
with an open chimney and. a brick floor, with nothing out of 
the common about it except that it was empty on so hard a 
day, when labour had nothing to do but sit and rest by its own 
fireside. But the room into which he passed out of it was very 
different indeed ; in such a place it was even startling to find 
such aroom. It might have been a boudoir of any great lady 
in the land, if it had not been so obviously an enchanted 
maiden’s bower. In that country of Once upon a Time, soft 
carpets, fine hangings, luxurious upholstery, books, and pic- 
tures cost nothing more than a few waves of a wand, or else 
their presence here would have seemed something more than 
strange. And here she, whose face we have for a moment seen, 
ran forward to meet Rupert quickly and joyfully, and let him 
take her in his arms. 

‘‘T have good news, Bertha!”’ said he. ‘‘ And you will 
never gg it. The post, this very morning, brought me the 
news that I am rich enough for all things—forYou, and Work, 
and Gladness, and all life means to me: for You and Love, 
above all! Yes, my darling, it’s true. Ishall be able to give 


you a better bower even than the myste1ious enchanter who 
keeps you here in his power.” 

“Oh, Rupert! What Aas happened? What is going to 
happen? What do you mean?” 

“ Everything has happened, Bertha! A far-off cousin of 
my mother’s, whom I never saw in my life, is dead, and has 
left me a fortune—an immense fortune for me and you, but 
not too large to be a burden—only on condition that I will 
change my name’’?—— 

‘What !—you are not to be Rupert, my Rupert, any 
more ?”? 

‘Oh, I shall keep that name—that is yours! But I shall 
give up my Fellowship with more pleasure than I had in 
getting it; for I hate the least thing that has kept me from 
you; and there is. nothing left but a form or two to keep me 
from my wife for another hour! When will you come to me ? 
In two weeks?—In one ?—In’’—— 

‘Rupert! Js it true?” 

“* All true—every word! ‘When will you come 

“* And may I tell my father—’’ 

“Your father! Bertha, my darling, now that I can claim 
you I think this mystery ought to be at anend. Just think 
What our story nas been—a story that nobody could believe. 
I come down f.. Combe Bassett with a heart as empty as life 
without you. 1 wander mto a wood—I find, by chance, ina 
common cottage, a Fairy Queen. I win her heart, and her 
troth plight, and at the end of weeks I know no more of her 
than that her name is Bertha—Queen Bertha—and that she 
has no surname, but only a mysterious, nameless tather, who 
comes to see her, like an enchanter, from far away—flying, I 
suppose, on a magic carpet, or a brazen horse through the air. 
She is attended by invisible hands—for none but her own have 
Iscen. Iam sworn to ask nothing more than if she loves me. 
She forbids me to enter her bower without a signal, and unless 
it isanswered. And yet 1 know that she is as innocent as the 
lilies, and as pure as the snow. Sooner than lose you, Bertha, 
T would consent to know nothing but that you are lovely, and 
good, and true, and that you love me: but is it in man not'to 
wish to know more? And is it not time?” 

“‘ Asif I would not tell you every thought I have in me! 
But, oh Rupert, how can I tell you a name I never heard? As 
you say, Imust have another name than Bertha, I suppose it is 
true. As you say, my father must have some dwelling-place of 
his own, I suppose that is true too. And——¥ 

“* And you really do not know who you are ?”’ 

‘‘ Surely—that I am Bertha, and yours. 
if it is time——’”’ 

**It ts time.” 

“‘ Then—my father comes to-morrow, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. I have told you why you must not come to me 
without a signal: because fe does not wish to be seen, and 
because I do not always know when he is coming. But I do 
happen to know to-day when his next visit will be—for he 
never fails to see me on the first day of the New Year——” 

“Yes—to-morrow is New-Year’s Day. Well?” 

‘Come, Rupert, and come openly, and tell him—— ’ 

“ And if he says No?”’ 

‘‘ Why should he say No? And—if he docs—do T not love 
you? He cannot forbid that, Rupert——”’ 

“My darling! I wild come, Enchanter though he be.” 
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Rupert left the cottage just in time to reach the Hall (as 
his host’s place was popularly called) before dinner. He met 
nobody on the way but an old woman im a blue cloak, of whom 
he took no special heed—fer what were all outward things to 
a man who loved, and was loved, and before whom the future 
was opening out in rainbow colourst Even the mystery of his 
love-story gave it an additional charm to him, whose imagin- 
ation, chronically kept in the grooves of hard study, needed 
now and then to take a flight into the free and open air. 

There were not many guests at the Hall. Dick Derwent 
was a bachelor of five-and-forty, who did not care to fill his 
house for the sake of having it tuli. The few who were there 
were men who were waiting for the frost to break, and with 
whom Rupert—engaged as he was with his own affairs—had 
but little sympathy. He liked Dick, who was the best of good 
fellows, and had shown him much kindness; but he cared 
little for Dick’s triends. And even to Dick, good fellow as he 
was, he had never breathed a word of his love-story. There 
were many reasons for silence, of which each was all-suflicient 
for him. In the first place—until to day—marriage had, from 
his point of view, been simply impossible. He had been 
merely drifting, and had hardly cared to open his own eyes as 
tu the course he had been taking. In the second place, to 
profane the mystery of his romance by speech would be sure 
to reduce it from poetry to prose. Again, how could he bear 
to tell such a story to open-hearted and free-tongued Dick, 
who had never kept a secret in his life, and would be sure to 
make Bertha and Rupert's love for her a matter of rough chaff, 
even if they did not’ some day, for want of better sport, 
ride out and draw the cottage with ‘‘ Yoicks’”’ and ‘‘ Tally- 
ho?” And who was Bertha’s father, and what secret might 
he not have that ought not, in honour, to be betrayed? Had 
Bertha’s existence been known of at the Hall, he would himself 
have been the first to hear. 

Dinner and billiards had lasted the evening through, when 
the stroke of a church bell sounded full and close through the 
thin air. Dick Derwent rose and filled his tumbler to the brim. 

‘Let all who love me, follow!” cried he, in his bluff, 
ringing voice. ‘‘At the first stroke of twelye, 1 throw open 
the tront door with my own hands, to let the cld year out and 
the new year in!”’ 

Dick Derwent was a fine, stout, hearty country gentleman, 
with all manner of jovial ways. He was the very pink of 
generosity and honour. He had been Rupert’s father’s 
stanchest friend, and had, at old Mr. Grayshaw’s death, 
transferred his affection from the father to the son. Indeed, 
it was more than common affection that he showed towards 
Rupert on every possible occasion. Though so much the 
elder, he had a strong belief in the prudence and worldly 
wisdom of the younger man, which cannot be supposed to have 
been altogether ill founded—at any rate, Dick Derwent was 
not the man to have let a hundred fellowships stand in the 
way of marriage had he been that way inclined. But, then, it 
is true he was not a man of science, but only a jolly middle- 
aged gentleman who kept up old customs and followed the 
hounds well. 

The half dozen young and middle-aged men, without a 
woman or a child among them, gave way to their host’s whim, 
though not without smiles and shrugs of the shoulder at 
taking part in such a piece of obsolete folly. 

«What does it all mean ?’’ asked West—a young man who 
was wiser in his own eyes even than Rupert Grayshaw was in 
Dick Derwent’s. ‘‘ Why should we trouble ourselves to let 
out a good time—thanks to you, Dick—and let in what nobody 
knows, may be death, may be marriage.”’ 

“Marriage, eh?’’ said Dick, turning upon him suddenly. 
“Perhaps I know more about that than you. But that’s neither 
here nor there—marriage won’t come inside this door for many 
along day. That isn’t what it means. It means that the 
master of this house has, with his ow: hands, let in two 
hundred New Years, and that I’m not going to be the first 


inhospitable fellow that has been surnamed Derwent and 
christened Richard. Now, then—Welcome, whatever you are!”’ 
he said, loudly, as he threw open the front door and Jet the 
first cold blast of the New Year rush into the Hall. “ God 
speed the old, and God bless the New !” 

“‘T know it’s a common custom,”’ said Rupert, ‘for the 
master of the house to open his door at the first stroke of the 
last midnight of the year. But I could never find out what 
it means, and yet every superstition must have a meaning 
somewhere. I wonder what people think would happen if the 
New Year came to a house and found the door closed ?”’ 

‘‘Happen?” said West. ‘‘ Why, that fewer people would 
begin the year with a sneeze. What else do you suppose?” 

“J dare say,’’ said Dick—‘‘I dare say they knew once 
upon atime. Well, it’s done now, and after all it would never 
have done to have the frost break up everywhere else, and not 
round the Hall.” 

But the first day of the New Year did not bring a thaw, 
either round the Hall or elsewhere. To-day was yesterday’s 
twin brother. Nor was Rupert sorry for it, for, had it thawed, 
he would have found it exceedingly difficult to invent an 
excuse for staying at home while the other men were all a-field. 
Of course, while the ground was hard it was natural enough 
for a philosopher to take solitary walks in company with pro- 
blems. But problems when the scent lay—even a broken leg 
would hardly serve as an excuse for him then, after three long 
weeks of iron. Happily, the weather allowed him, with no 
more difficulty than usual, to be at the cottage by five in 
the afternoon. If he had believed in omens, he would 
have felt that his luck at least had not changed with the 
change of year. 

He was neither shy nor timid by nature, and was eager 
rather than anxious for his first interview with the mysterious 
personage who kept his daughter so strangely confined in such 
an unaccountable prison. Beyond all question, Bertha was 
nearly as ignorantasheof herownhistory. Shescarcely knew of 
any other life, exceptafter the vague and untrustworthy manner 
of dreams. She was fairly well educated, for she had been 
thrown upon herown mental resources all her hfe, and had been 
put by this sameeunguessable father into the right road for 
using them. Oddly enough, she was most familiar with the 
very books and branches of knowledge that Rupert himself 
would have choser for her had her education been given into 
his hands. She hid lived in this way—so he learned from 
her—all her life, seeing none but her father and an elderly 
nurse who attended to her admirably, but told her nothing. 
She was under a strict discipline which she had never thought 
of breaking through, never going out for exercise except in 
the early morning in the woods, or being allowed to have a 
friend. ‘Short of making inquiries, Rupert had invented a 
thousand theories to account for the mystery, but had rejected 
them all. But about one thing there was no_ mystery 
at all. No wonder that a young girl, with such infinite 
capacity for the life that had been withheld from her for 
seventeen years, had snatched at life, love, and liberty as soon 
as they had found her out in her solitude. She was the sleep- 
ing princess who woke when the prince had forced his way 
to her through the thorns. 

But now, at last, the whole secret was to be disclosed. Of 
the result, Rupert had absolutely no fear. He was rich enough 
to satisfy any earthly father, and in love enough to satisfy any 
father, man or demon, who loved his child. His high spirits 
of yesterday were nothing compared with to-day’s. He 
hardly felt the ground as he walked, but seetned to tread on 
air. 

He reached the cottage well before five. But—— 

The door stood wide open, and the front garden was 
littered with bits of broken wood, ends of cord, and straw. 
‘The kitchen was without a fire. With a strange feeling of 
fear in his heart, he went at once into Bertha’s bower—it had. 
turned into nothing but a shrunken square cupboard, with 
four bare walls and an empty floor. The lattice was open, 
and the air seemed deadly cold. 

Had it all been but a Fairy Dream? But it was no dream 
that he loved her with his whole heart—and she was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


One: Two: Three:—Ten: Eleven: Twetve! 

He whom bettered Fortunes and a testator’s fancy had 
transmuted from Rupert Grayshaw into Rupert Hildreth did 
not rise from his chair, or throw open so much as an inch of 
window at the sound. He laid down his pen—but that was 
all. ‘The twelve strokes came to his ears mufiled through 
double windows and close docrs. 

“JT am not such a fool asthat,’’ thought he. ‘The old 
year’s a great deal too good to lose, and 7 don’t want u better. 
I’ve done for six years past with wanting more than I have, 
since—since—No: 1’ve done with dreams. Perhaps they 
might come back if I opened the door toa change. Let 
those open their doors who are sick, or sorry. or sinful, 
or poor: not I, who am rich, and content, and sound 
in heart and limb and brain . aud who knows 
what happened once, when I let out the one sweet 
dream of my whole life, and when that better waking 
came in through the open door! Never again. I might let 
in sickness, or discontent, or worse—who knows? I'll be as I 
am, with one long, faithful old year all to myself, that I’ve 
tried and proved. Yes, it has answered. Fevers have come 
with the new years, and have emptied other houses, but they 
have passed by my doors, that had kept out the evils of the 
unknown like those of a wise man. Fortunes have broken : 
but mine stand. Others, in the new years, have married and 
died; I, with the old year under my roof, am as alive and free 
as I was six years ago. I have seen others grow grey and 
wrinkled: Iam near middle age—and young. Life palls on 
others, unless they renew it in their children: I have only 
myself and my books—but they are as fresh as of old. . . . 
Why, if there be a grain of truth in old wives’ tales, to bar the 
new year out and to bolt the old year in means to stand still 
at one’s best all one’s days, to be for always as one is, and to 
fear no chance or change that comes to the rest of the world. 
. . . So knock on, New Year, as hard and as long as you 
like—you ‘}1 find one door bolted and barred against you and 

’ 

He took up his pen again, and worked on. . It was true 
that, ever since that midnight of six years ago, he had prac- 
tised the new superstition of keeping his front door close shut, 
so that no new year might find a chink whereby to creep in. 
For on that night of long he had lain down with joy and 
hope which the new year had, with its first touch, taken away. 
Perhaps—so he felt in fancy—if he had kept the new year out, 
Bertha and the old year would have staid with him: nor was 
the fancy quite so unreasonable in a man of science as it may 
seem, for what had Bertha herself ever been to him but a 
fancy and a dream? And it was true that, while the new 
years had brought troubles enough on others, they had left 
Rupert Hildreth, the scholar and chemist, undisturbed in his 
life and labour. With him the same old year seemed for 
ever to abide, until it had earned by custom an _undis 

uted right and title to a place by his hearthstone. He and 
his life never knew a. change, from year to year, from day 
to day. He lived, for quiet study's sake, in the outskirte 
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of the town of Rainham. One year a plague af cholera 
swept through the place, and broke up households—that 
would have been safe had they never let the old year go. 
‘But he never troubled himself about the matter, and just 
lived and worked on. Some thought he kept himself too much 
aloof in a time of trouble: and no doubt that same sad new 
year, while it brought death to bodies, brought good to souls. 
But what has he to do with the things of new years that have 
never come to him? Another new year had brought among 
its gifts a great financial crash that had been felt in most 
homes, but had not given Rupert Hildreth, though a rich 
man, a moment’s doubt or fear. He had never loved a new 
face, or made a new enemy. From January to December 
every year had been one and the same. 

There were some who thought him hard, cold, and sclfish. 
Others—women mostly—could not help believing that, early 
in life, his heart had been broken by some great sorrow with 
which a woman had had to do, and that this made his days so 
changeless and his life so lonely and self-contained. He would 
have denied such a theory, had it ever come to his ears, with 
scorn. His treatment of new years and its effects might be 
but a superstitious fancy; but he lived as if he thought it 
based on truth and reason. Never, since that New-Year’s 
Five, had he seen, or even, despite of all his searching, heard 
of Bertha again or of anybody who had ever heard of her. 
And now he had shut out the threats of another new year. 

He worked late, and rose late, without taking note that a 
new year had begun for all the rest of the world. Why should 
he, indeed, when it was still the old year, of years ago, for him? 

It was certainly nothing particularly new, though a little 
unusual, that he should receive a visit from a stranger in 
the course of the afterncon. The card by which the visitor 
introduced himself was that of Mr. J. Dimond. 

‘¢Myr. Hildreth ?’’ asked Mr. Dimond, a stiff, middle-aged 
man, with a professional look about him. ‘‘ Then, in the first 
place, I have to wish you a happy new year.” 

“ Ah—What? I beg your pardon,”’ said Rupert, absently. 
“You are on business, I suppose?”’ 

‘Tt is odd you should expect that—very odd indeed, con- 
sidering the day. It is a rare holiday that has brought me to 
Rainham, where I happen to have friends. But it is business, 
all the same; and I haye taken the opportunity of doing it 
without wasting a day. Time has a way of flying, you see ’?—— 

‘‘Or of standing still.”’ 

“Not with me, Mr. Hildreth ; not with me. Years—land- 
marks—and so on. I believe you were acquainted with Mr. 
Richard Derwent, of Combe Bassett. I have been his legal 
adviser for some years. Perhaps you are not aware’?—— 

“TI knew Derwent well; but I have seen nothing of him for 
some years—some time, I should say. I hope he is well?” 

‘He is dead, Mr. Hildreth: He died last November, in 
town. And his little girl’?—— 

“Dick Derwent dead! Well. But a little girl ? 
Well, he was just the man to get married before he died.”’ 

‘¢She has no mother. She died, you know, when the child 
was born. Well, Mr. Hildreth, to make a long story short, 
Mr. Derwent had two ideas—perhaps more, but certainly two. 
One was an unbounded trust and confidence in your prudence 
and honour, as his will testifies. The other was an over- 
whelming dread lest his little girl should grow up a prey to 
fortune-hunters, or be contaminated by the companionship of 
other girls. He believed that every girl ought to grow up 
alone, with no knowledge of, or communication with, the 
world. He had had experiences of the other sort of thing, you 
see, when he was a young man. So, Mr. Hildreth, knowing 
your prudence, your honour, your friendship for him, and 
your hermit-like mode of living, he leaves you a legacy of ten 
thousand pounds on condition that you will, as joint guardian 
with myself, undertake the sole and entire charge and edu- 

ceation of the child (she living here with you) until she attains 
the age of twenty-four, at which age Mr. Derwent believed 
that a girl, properly brought up according to his views, ought 
to be able to ran alone. She is now in the charge of an aunt, 
Mrs. Joy. You accept the charge of course ’’—— 

“What, 12 No. No, Mr. Dimond. Without hesitation, 
and most decidedly, No. New years bring, anl shall bring, 
no new things to me. What should I, a student who live 
alone with my books, do with a girl—a child 7 

“The orphan of your friend ae 

“ Whom I do not need, and who does not need me. -No. 
T closed my door last night, and I close it still. I will have 
nothing new in my life’? —— 

“* Not—ten thousand pounds ’?—— 

“No. No, once for all.’”? He bowed Mr. Dimond out, 
and went back to his work, without giving another thought of 
the New-Year’s cunning but vain attempt to creep within his 
doors in the shape of a child. 


Tt was all very well for the lawyer of fifty to speak of a 
grown girl of three-and-twenty as if she were no more than a 
child in arms. Equally reasonable was it for Rupert to argue 
that, since Dick Derwent was unmarried some six years ago, 
his orphan daughter could hardly be five years old. But there 
is nobody so good at ke»ping a secret, when he likes, as your 
bluff, frank, hearty, talkative, open-mannered man. Mr. 
Dimond knew, and thought his client’s intimate friends knew 
also, that the Squire of Combe Bassett had married once upon 
a time and had been left a father and a widower within a year: 
nor only so, but that, surrounded as he was by society of 
which he was unwilling to deprive himself as he was anxious 
that his daughter should not share it, he had taken extra- 
ordinary precautions against the discovery of her existence 
till she was fully grown. His friends were mostly good fellows 
with no money to spend, who would swoop down on an heiress 
alter the genial manner of their kind. 

One bright, cold morning, when, in mid-winter, her own 
heart was overflowing with spring and joy, the old nurse who 
served and guarded her was suddenly dismissed; she was 
carried, by road and rail, many miles away from her old home, 
and presently her father came and took her to travel with him 
abroad. She could not speak to him of the dream which he 
had. doubtlessly discovered, and had thus answered. It 
is to be hoped he was satisfied. She was docile and gentle, 
and her father was always kind—kind now, even in keeping 
her to himself; for she had seen all the human beings she 
needed to see in seeing one whom she saw no more. He 
need not have feared the adventurers and fortune-hunters 
whom he now, as if ruled by a craze, spent his whole time in 
avoiding. He need not even have made that will when he 
died, so that his hand, though dead, might still guard her 
from lovelessness in marriage and all lesser harm. Mr. Dimond 
must have been terribly right when suggesting what the 
Squire’s own experiences of the world must have been before 
he settled down at Combe Bassett with the soul of a girl on 
his hands. : 

She mourned, honestly, when he died. Perhaps not the 
less because he had made her life so dull andempty. But 
presently she had to mourn for her living self, even more. She 
was an heiress—she had learned to hate the very sound of the 
word. And she was left in charge of another guardian: a 
hard, stern man, named Hildreth, so she heard; a recluse, 
who had been chosen by her father for the office because of 


his being the only man in the wand oe c 

: Q ould be trusted to 
carry out, consistently and thoroughly, her father’s views. 
Honigte - hae eal slavery, but love therewith. Hence- 

rth it must be double slavery, and therewith what mus y 
eS hate, at least on her wide. : i> ais, 

nd yet it was with a strange feeling, very far indeed f 

pleasure | or relief, that she heard re Me Diora of Mr. 
Hildreth’s decisive, almost scornful and angry, refusal of the 
charge that had been left to him. She had somehow expected 
that he would have received her for money’s sake, and then 
for duty’s, have made her life hardly to be borne. But here 
was clearly a man who would neither do a kindness nor accept 
: se if ao he inconvenient to him, even for ten thousand 

ounds, here were to be refusals and rebellions 
me have come from her. : Se eas 

_.‘Ttseems to meyou have had a lucky escape, Miss Derwent,” 
said the lawyer, when his holiday was over and he came in 
person to bring her news. ‘‘ There is something about that 
fellow Hildreth that I neither like nor understand ; he’s not 
eae mo 7 all. bare refused a legacy of ten thousand 
5. hat is being far too imprude e 
ee alter g prudent to have the charge 
“At any rate, he isno fortune-hunter,’”’ said she. P. 

86 . Perhaps 
my poor father knew that, and that why — 
eee : at was why . And what 

“That ’s just the point, you see. The terms of the will 
are perfectly clear. In the event of Mr. Hildreth’s refusal to 
undertake the charge of you—why, then, as you say, he will 
have proved himself very much of a fool. But, as he will also 
have oe that he doesn’t care about money, I am—I am 
sorry to say—instructed to make him the offer of and.’’ 

‘‘Of my hand? Of Me?” Saas 

“Even so. Andit must be done. For, if I do not, I shall 
lose my own legacy; and it is too much to lose. Ifhe refuses 
that——But he can’t be such a fool as to refuse the heiress of 
Combe Bassett, you may be sure. Your honoured father did 
know men.”’ 


‘* But there is somethi s id, i 3 
Hi ething else to be said, it seems to me! 

“Then he is to have Combe Bassett without you. You are 
to have enough to live in comfort while you remain single ; 
but under no circumstances will you have anything more if 
you marry anybody but him. It is a cruel will, Miss Derwent; 
but it is a clever one for its purpose, I must say. Whatever 
happens, the man who marries you must marry you for love 
and not for fortune, you see; and’’—— 

She heard no more. No wonder, thought she, that her 
father had done his utmost, alive and dead, to keep her from 
a world where men, as a matter of course, assumed only the 
meanest and most sordid motives in one another —judging, no 
doubt, from their own experience of theiz own. She marry! 
Why, if her heart and soul had not been married and widowed 
long ago, she would return with joy to her old prison in. the 
wood rather than give herself to any man as an uncomfortable 
condition attaching to her lands and her gold. Let him who 
had refused to be paid for the care of her ask her for herself 
with her lands a hundred times—she would refuse him a 
hundred and one. Let him take Combe Bassett and welcome, 
so long as he left her free. 

And then the pittance that was to be hers in case she 
refused—even that, according to what she had been taught of 
the world, would be all too much ; even that might be enough 
to attract some man who was poorer still. Was she to bea 
slave to the world’s meanness all her days? Her heart went 
back to him who had loved her wholly for herself, if there was 
any truth in all those magical signs of love that cannot lie. 
What had become of him? Where was he now? Had he 
forgotten her all in these years ? Had he sold himself to some 
other woman, for gold? Like enough, beinga man; andmen 
being what she had been taught they were. But, had they never 
been parted, he would have loved her well enough, she knew. 

Since Love had been lost, better now, even than Love, was 
Liberty, for that had become her all. Passionately she felt, 
‘‘ He shall have everything but Me; I will not keep for myself 
one smallest coin that may make my No less full and whole.”’ 
After all, there was under the skies another world, where men 
made no wills, hunted no heiresses, laid no plots or counter- 
plots, never talked of love when they meant money, and, above 
all, were free. It is the world where we live without Love, 
without Gold, and Alone. Tt was the world wherein she her- 
self had lived for her first sixteen years, where men were not, 
and where she had been tended as are the lilies of the field. 
It was where she had had the dream of her life, and where she 
might—she fancied in her heart—go back, and live alone with 
her dream and be Free. Never, since she leit her hermitage, 
had she been happy for an hour. She had been, as it were, a 
wild flower transplanted into a garden, where it can only feel 
itself a weed, and dread the scents and hues around that others 
find beautiful. She had once longed for the world, as the 
wild flowers may for the gardens while they are unknown and 
far away; and now——Well, if she could not find her field 
again, any place would be better than the garden of the 
world; even the wayside. 

She could not think or feel as those can who have grown up 
in the garden all their days. So little, or so much, had she 
learned that, when she heard such an everyday thing merely 
named and spoken as the sale, by a woman, of her hand and 
heart for the sake of keeping her land, she was as struck with 
unspeakable horror as if she had turned over the soil of a bed 
of rosés and laid open the entrance of a charnel, black and 
foul. We, with our sensible bringing up, our weil-regulated 
minds, and still better regulated hearts, may think her view 
of such everyday trifles a little overstrained. But then we have 
seen such things with our eyes; she had never so much as 
heard of one of them till now. Such a world was not to be 
lived in; there was nothing to be done butspread one’s wings, 
and fly from-it with all speed. 


CHAPTER Ot. 


Tt was the 12th of January, and Rupert Hildreth had not 
yet heard another word worth mentioning concerning his 
friend’s orphan and her affairs. It is true he had received a 
letter from Mr. Dimond containing some rubbish or other 
about something that was to happen if he married the child 
when she became of age; but, as that could not happen for 
nearly twenty years, and as it could not possibly concern him 
in any way, he had naturally thrown the letter, half read, into 
his waste-basket, and, being deep in an all-absorbing investi- 
gation, had forgotten to send a word .of answer. He worked 
on, without giving a real thought to such impertinent nonsense ; 
and if another girl’s form would sometimes come etween him 
and his labour, or between his paper and his pen, he had 
become used to that ghost, and would even have missed 
it if it ever ceased wholly to come. 

So far, therefore, he had made himself secure for- another 
course of an old year which had so consistently proved good to 
him, bringing him no evil, and, on the other hand, increasing 
satisfaction with himself and indifference .to all the rest of 
mankind. Every day he had risen at the same hour and 
worked on till his brain was heartily tired. Every night he 
insured himself a long sleep, too deep for dreams. The man, 
day by day, was turning into a machine; and so he willed. 


On this night of the 12th he was working, as ugual, and was 
even more than usually absorbed. It was a lonely old house 
in which he lived, near the town, but yet with no close neigh- 
bours. Those dark winter nights were as long and as noise- 
less as the heart of student could desire, even though, now 


and then, he might hear the rush and scream of the night 


mail that passed Rainham without stepping, and,"every hour, 
the chiming of the church tower. It was more to keep oat 
these than the rush of the train that Rupert Hildreth hal 
double windows to all his rooms, and kept them close even in 
summer time ;—one of his principal eccentricities was a morbil 
antipathy to the sound of church clocks, especially when they 
struck twelve. 

He made his servants go to bed punctually at ten, for he 
liked, during his night work, to feel absolutely alone. And 
never, since he had settled at Rainham, had he been disturbed 
after that hour. At first, therefore, he could hardly believe 
his own ears when, late in the evening, and long after hs 
servants were out of the way, he heard a bell ring through the 
house—no sound of a church clock, but within the house itself, 
as if such an impossible thing were happening as that sounc- 
Bony, was pulling the bell of Ais front door. 

t could only be fancy—such things often happen to minds 
so absorbed in thought that outward things often become con- 
fused and obscured, and when the senses, cut off from real 
sights and sounds, are compelled te find their own food. He 
had almost forgotten the matter, when the bell rang once more. 

It must be real, then, thought Rupert, angrily. If it 
happened again it would wake the servants, throw the house 
into a tumult, and rob him of a whole night’s work—and 
that must never be. If only to say No to somebody, he must 
go down himself and stop the ringing, otherwise nothing 
ii have moved him from his desk had all Rainham been 
on fire. 


He opened the door just in time to save himself from 
another ring. By the bright light of the moon, then at her 
full, he saw a young girl well wrapped in a cloak with hor 
hand upon the bell. 

“ What does this mean?’’ asked Rupert, sternly. ‘ Wuo 
are you? What do you want here?” 

“TJ ?’m afraid,” said the girl, looking round her doubt- 
fully, ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve lost my way—I saw a light here, 
and no other house near—I cume by the train—isit very far‘’’ 

“No. It is straight along the road,’’ said Rupert, rather 
roughly. It was something more than annoying to be dis- 
turbed:in full work, and to be rung up at such an hour for 
such a trifle as a lost way, 

“* But—is it very far?’’ 

‘There were limits to even his cultivated likeness to a 
machine. There seemed something strange about the g'rl, 
he thought, as she spoke thus doubtfully and wearily. She 
did not look like one to be rambling about alone at midnight ; 
and though nothing concerning a stranger could possibly 
mean anything to him, he had not as yet wholly ceased to be 
aman. ‘I suppose,’’ he said, ** you have friends at Rainham 
and are on your way to them? It is not very far, but Iam 
afraid it is both very far and very late—for you.”’ 

“No; LT have no friends. I suppose there is an inn ?”” 

“You have business, then? Nobody ever comes to 
Rainham without business or friends.’? He thought again, 
for it began to seem to him that there was something about 
her not wholly strange. ‘ Yes,’’ he said, * of course there 1s 
an inn; but’? —— 

“T have to seca Mr. Hildreth to-morrow, who lives here. 
That is all.” 

“You have to see Mr. Hildreth? And what possible 
reason You have to see Me ?” 

‘© You are Mr. Hildreth?” 

“That ismy name. And yours?”? All his cternness hal 
returned. Had his well trained Old Year gone crazed? 

“ You will know who J am,’’ said she, sadly, and proudly, 
“when I tell you why I am here. It is to tell you with my 
own lips, before I leave such a world as this, where men buy 
love, and let hearts starve, that Combe Bassett is yours, every 
blade of grass, every stick and stone, without. your having to 
be put to the shame of asking for the hand of one whom you 
refused even to look at when she could be nothing more to you 
than the orphan of your friend. That is all ee ; 

‘¢ fe looked, almost im amaze, certainly bewildered, from her 
into the dark entrance through which the night wind had 
followed her, as little welcome as she. ‘‘ Pardon me,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ bet this is a matter with which I have nothing absolutely 
to do. Do you mean to tell me, whoever you are, that you are 
in league with those who seek to bring into my house and lite 
the child whom I am bidden make my wife in my old age?” 

‘* What child+”’ 

‘“‘Whatelse? Are you playing mesome trick’’—— He turned 
aside to light the lamp: partly to think, partly to see. ‘I 
remember—only eleven days ago some Jawyer fellow wanted 
me to let in the New Year in the shape of a child. I refused 
him at the right time: it’s too late now ! What have I to do 
with Dick Derwent’s child? There is an early train to-morrow: 
take it, and go back again. And tell those who sent you here 
that if wealth, and power, and glory, and wisdom, and love, 
came knocking altogether at my door, I would say, as I say to 
you—I want none of you: Go!” 

“T tell you that 1, Bertha Derwent, refuse ??—— 


The lamp was lighted. Onz! struck Rainham clock. And 
never since Rupert had lived there had he heard so louda 
stroke. For it made no muffled thud through double windows, 
but a full, heavy boom through the open door, which Rupert 
had thrown open at the second ring and had neglected to 
close—on Old New Year's Eve! c 

The lamplight was on both their faces: in the ears of. both 
boomed the bell. No chimes heralded the birth of this 
New-Year of theirs, though that twelfth day of January is as 
surely New Year’s Eve for those who will as Twelfth-Day is 
Old Christmas Day. For those who will ? well, maybe any day 
in the year will do as well. Only it did so happen that, when 
Rupert left the door ajar for a young girl to enter, he had for- 
gotten that, where evil is to be let out, and good let in, Time 
is good enough to give us at least Two New-Year’s Days—an 
Old as well as a New: or rather a New as well as an Old. 

“Rupert!” 

mae . He 

“ And I refused you : 

And TI barred 4 you when I barred out the New Years— 
but how could I tell? And what else have I barred out? 
Harm, yes—but what else? Heaven knows. One blessing— 
how many more ?”’ : 

«Do you bar me out still ? xa 

He looked at her—then far away, | L_ the 
world. ‘‘ Neither you, nor whatever Time may bring, 
said he. ‘ Thisis New Year's Eve for me. Goodand I—Ill and 
Good, let all come: they all come from the same place by the 
same road. Let them allcome together, so they como, at last, 
with you God will bless the nev, and God speed the 

Git : F 
Ss Rainham clock took a long time to strike: all this, and more 
had been told, when it boomed—Twetve ! 
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The Mllustrations, 
—_——_e-—_ 
WINTER. 

TO A FURRED SWEET ONE. 


Who can sum the charm that lies 
In the depths of those brown eyes ? 
Eyes that keep the summer here 
Though the skies are grey and drear; 
Eyes that make the pallid neon 
Lustrous with the light of June! 
Let the boughs be black and bare 
While such brightness suns the air ; 
Care we blossoms are away 
While she makes an endless May ? 
As the shrill wind keenly blows, 
In those clear cheeks blooms the rose ; 
The geranium’s scarlet, plain, 
In those dear lips lives again ; 
See, those eyebrows, arched aud brown, 
Never drawn by anger down, 
Mated to the chestnut mist 
Of that hair that so is kissed 
Into golden glory, won 
From the kisses of the sun; 
Ah, were I that hat or feather 
Which that dear head shield together! 
Ah, were I the happy fur 
That so closely clings to her, 
‘) hat itself can softly bless 
Her to comfort and caress! 
Oh, thrice happy through the strife 
Of the frosts and storms of life 
Will he be, blessed, all above, 
With the warmth of her dear lov», 
Which through all his gricfs shall run 
Radiance, turning gleom to sun. 
W. C. Bennett. 
[We are indebted to Mr. W. Y. Baker, of Aspen 
House, Streatham-hill, the owner of L. Rossi's picture 
“Winter,” for permission to copy it.] 


——_—_—_—— 
CATARINA. 


Zt. 
Errant artists with pencils that capture 
The comeliest faces and forms, 
Say, whence that one ripple of rapture 
{n the eyes of this lady of storins? 
Smiling under those locks Oriental— 
Blue-black, and as wild as her will— 
Is a brow that is wondrously gentle, — 
While her lips, for a wonder, are still. 


Il. 
Catarina (for so we will name her), 
Though in summers and culture a child, 
Is a spoilt one, requiring, to tame her, 
Occasional measures, ot mild. 
Could you see her with rival and suitor, 
Scant need for your guide to explain 
Whether Murray or painstaking tutor) 
How the Moors intermarried in Spain. 


III. 
The sun’s in the rich blood that courses 
Through the veins of that faintly-zosed cheek 
With the speed (may we svy of wild horses ’) 
In her moments of passion and piqne: 
Not the shores vexed by Biscay’s wild water— 
Not the home of the lithe movntaineer— 
Can mother this leopard-like daughter 
Of Spain—and of tawny Tangier. 


Iv. 

When thy feet, Catarina, have woven 
The rhymes set by tender guitars— 
And good-night resolves are all cloven 

By the mystical spell of the stars, 
‘Tis then one would dream of defiance 
To custom, and whisper, sweet maid! 
Of a priest, and a Spanish Alliance, 
That is—if one were not afraid ! 
Byron WEBBER. 
——_>—_—_- 


THE RIVAL SUITORS. 
A CONTEST BETWEEN WEALTH AND WORTH. 
Sophia Winston—fifty years ago— 
By suitors twain was courted. 
A suitor, in those days, was called a beau ; 
But ill that name assorted 
With Jarvis Jaggers—such a vulgar snob— 
Bald, ugly, fifty-seven ; 
But rich enough, by many a cheating job, 
In all by Mammon given ; 
While Paul Durand, with twenty times his brains, 
With half his years—’ twas funny— 
Could never get, by cleverness and pains, 
A thousandth part his money. 


But Paul had manners, and a handsome face, 
A tongue of brisk persuasion ; 

And in the ball-room, where he showed his grace, 
Won hearts by swift invasion ; 

Yet cared for none of them but this fair lady, 
Who mew his worth of old ; 

To whom, as they in garden paths had strayed, he 
Had oft his fondness told. 


The wealth of Jagzers, witless, graceless, mean, 
Had gained Sophia’s father— 

A lazy, needy Squire, who long had been 
Approaching dotage, rather— 

Durand was therefore now forbid to visit, 
As onee, at Winston Hall. 

But Love tinds opportunity ; and is it 
‘Their meeting at this Bail? 

Sophia sits and waits, amidst the dancing, 
Yhat partner of her choice ; 

But sees his odious rival first advancing, 
And hears a hateful voice : ‘ 

. “Miss Winston, really! I shall be delighted ?— 
‘Thrust forth his awkward arm— 

“Yo tread this dance, my steps with yours unite: 
In Musie’s mazy charm?” : 


But, on the other side, her welcome lover, 
Arriving just in time, 

To Jaggers speaks—her diffidence to cover— 
With firmness quite sublime; 

“Miss Winston, Sir, engaged herself to Mz.” 
She laughs behind her fan ; 

Then, “thank you, Mr. Jaggers, but you see’”’— 
Repels the ugly man. 


And quickly rising, on the arm of Paul, 
Sophia steps securely. 

Bearing her triumph, in that crowded hall, 
Discreetly and rely, 

While that rejected suitor wildly etaggers, 
And swears by all his pelf, 

“ He'll let them know his name is Jarvis Jaggers, 
** Who ’s one’’—beside himeelf.—O. P. Q. 


THE COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


——_¢——_—. 
IN WONDERLAND. 


The very winning little lady whom I have the honour to present to you is evidently ‘In 
Wonderland,” and as evidently absorbed in the delightful exploration of the entrancing region 
in question ; but, unless 1 am very much mistaken, she is not the veritable ** Alice”’ herself ; 
nor is the carte du pays which she is studying precisely that of the prw-historic—and, indeed, 
super-historic land, invented or discovered by Mr. Lewis Carroll for the benefit of all children— 
the big as well as the little ones, all over the world. No; the dainty little damsel with 
the glossy brown hair and the blue necklet cannot be Alice: for the simple reason 
that our young friend who was once introduced by a certain Queen to a Leg of 
Mutton is pictorially the sole and exclusive property of Mr, John Tenniel; whereas the charming 
little heroine of our Coloured Engraving is, graphicilly, the creation of Mr. Frank Holl, A.R.A. 
I incline, myself, to the belief that the fair young child with the open picture-book in one hand, 
and the orange in the other, is Alice’s elder sister—say, Minnie or Ethel, Maud or Flo. She 
“did” her Wonderland ever so long ago; just as, among adults, most ladies and gentlemen 
in polite society have “done” their Rocky Mountains and their Second Cataract, 
their Damascus and their Niagara, before they are thirty. Minnie—well, it may 
be, perhaps, for the best to call her Minnie, as all the child Minnies with whom I am 
acquainted are pretty and good—travelled all through Wonderland on her eighth birth- 
day, and floated “right away’’ “Through the Looking Glass”? before she was nine. 
She can tell you all about the Jabberwock and the Song of the Mock T urtle; she has grinned with 
the Cheshire Cat, and she is an adept at Anglo-Saxon Attitudes. But she has long since ceased 
to sympathise with the Hatter who ‘‘always came Home to Tea,” but who was so cruelly dis- 
turbed in his enjoyment of that wholesome and refreshing meal; she cares no more about the 
attempt to cram Dormouse into the Teapot; the terrific combat between the Lion and the 
Unicova interests her no longer: and I really question whether, as things go, she troubles herself 
to any appreciable extent about the problem which once perplexed her so: as to whether it 
really mattered if the White Rabbit was too late for the Duchess’s Tew Party. 

My theory is that Miss Minnie has become a wanderer in quite another Wonderland—or 
rather in a whole Keith Johustone’s Atlas of Wonderland, altog:ther different from (al: hough 
it could scarcely be more fascinating than) Mr. Lewis Carroll’s famous Companion to the 
Land of Cockaigne and (Child) Tourist’s Guide to the Country of Prester John. For awhile, 
the tremendous success of these delicious centos of nonsense gave rise to grave fears touching 
the continued popularity of some of the oldest established favourites of the ‘small infantry.’ 
Goldsmith’s Goody, it was understood, was shaking with apprehension in her,'Two Shoes at 
the thought of being supplanted; Cinderella’s sisters tossed their heads and declared Alice to 
be a forward little minx; the back of Dick Whittington’s Cat assumed the form of an arch, 
and the creature began to use the most objectionable language when placed before a Looking- 
Glass; Blue Beard’s moustaches turned pea-green with mortification; and as for the Wolf 
who devoured Little Red Riding Hood, that ferocious animal was heard to remark to his 
friend Reynard the Fox that if Miss Alice would only visit him at his little place in the 
‘Ardennes he would show her a Wonderland which (he ventured to think) would rather 
astonish her weak nerves. As for Jack and Jill, they were so amazed and horrified by the 
colossal success of Alice that they forgot to put any water in their pail when they reached 
the top of the hill: an act of obliviousness, however, which did not subsequently prevent 
Jack from tumbling down and breaking his crown, and Jill from being exemplarily chastised 
by her mamma ‘for laughing at Jack’s disaster.’ Fortunately it all came right at last. 
Cock Robin, who had written an indignant letter to Little Folks, complaining of the ‘* Alicisa- 
tion’? of juvenile literature was appeased by a statement in the columns of Ohatterbas (supposed 
to have been contributed by the Kite, because he could Write, or by the Hawk, because he 
could Talk) explaining that Alice was in reality one of the Children in the Wood; while the 
ne crs subscriber’? to The Infant’s Magazine was ready to take an affidavit that Alice was 
a first cousin to— 


Little Miss Perkins, 4 But found out her mistake 
Who lov'd pickled gherkins, When her stomach did ache, 
So she went to the cupboard and stole some; For they were so shocking unwholesome, 


So peace was made all round. Jack the Giant Miller sent Alice a Valentine. Little Jack 
liorner presented her with a whole handful of plums out of his Christmas Pie; and even 'lom 
Thumb the Great condescended to express his opinion ,that Alice was a much more interesting 
personage than the Princess Huncamunca. The only Irreconcilable in the great Wonderland 
controversy was Mrs. Bond. Do what people would, she was not to be pacified; and this 
inexorable female, expressing her unutterable contempt for “* your Alices and stuff,’ persisted 
in “flying in a very great rage, with plenty of onions and plenty of sage,”’ all because the ducks 
declined to come and be killed when Mrs. Bond cried ** Dilly !”? tothem. As though the ducks 
had not more sense than to do that. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in assuming that Mr. Frank Holl’s Miss Minnie, knowing 
her Nursery rhymes well by heart, and having long since graduated in her ‘* Gulliver’s Travels,” 
her ‘‘Grimm’s Goblins,” ker ‘‘ Countess d’Aulnois,” and her ‘ Arabian Night’s Entertain- 
ments,” and other classics of childish lore, is now intent on the enjoyment of some “pretty little 
kickshaws”’ in the way of picture-books just tienes for her by those who love her, and 
of whom the name is, comparatively speaking, legion. Who shall say that she may not have 
been gazing with rapt eyes at some of the excruciatingly funny illustrations, by Mr. Caldecott, 
of Cowper’s * John Gilpin” or Goldsmith’s “Mad Dog”? Or it is possible that the intenscly 
humorous yet graceful and thoughtful mock-medieval pictures of Mr. Walter Crane have 
held Miss Minnie’s faculties spellbound. Miss Kate Greenaway, on the other hand, may have 
been the enchantress who waved a pictorially magic wand over our young friend with the orange ; 
or haply her mamma or her Aunt Judy, or her Cousin Nellie, may have been in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard lately, and passing by that famous bookseller’s shop where Messrs. Grifiith and 
Farran now carry on the business of Benefactors of Childhood, may have purchased 
for Minnie’s solace and delight a store of quaint, old-fashioned picture-books in modern 
garb—resuscitations, some of them of the identical blocks carved in the last century 
by the renowed Thomas Bewick, the Father of the revival of wood engraving in 
England. It is good to sce the old woodcuts again; but their sight reminds one of the 
fact of how wonderfully better off in the way of pretty picture-books are the rising generation 
of the Victorian era than were their grandfathers and grandmothers when they were children. 
Tow meagre was the juvenile library then! How plenteously and tastefully stocked itis now! And 
then the Christmas Cards, and New- Year's and Birthday Cards of our Delarues and Marcus Wards! 
And the Valentines! ‘The Minnie of the present epoch is assuredly in luck’s way. She is made 
much of by everybody. ‘There are no severe governesses, no austere schoolmistresses, nowadays. 
Everything is taught in a happy, kindly, sensible manner. Reading (thanks to the multitudinous 
picture-primers and reading-books) may be learned without tears ; and there is a Royal Road to 
nearly every department of learning. You may even learn logic by means of polychromatic dia- 
grams. ‘Lo be sure, there are some inveterate grumblers who maintain that the Royal Roads are far 
too numerous, and that the Minnie of 1880 is expected to learn about ten times more during 
her nonage than was exacted from the Minnie of forty or even of twenty years ago. But 
we are all bound to be “ awfully clever”’ in these days of advanced civilisation; and if Minnie 
does not mind her book—an artistic and wsthetic book, mind—while she is a small child she will 
never become a young lady of culture, capable of appreciating Mr. Du Maurier’s celebrated 
‘* six marks ’’ Japanese teapot, and filled with the noble aspiration of “living up toit.’—G. A. S. 


—_+—__—__ , 
IN SIGHT OF HOME. 


The mistletoe hangs near the sea-kisced sails, and the waves as they follow us, fleck’d with foam, 
Are bearing a vessel from sea to shore, and a dozen brave hearts to their Christmas home. 
Storms and sorrows are left behind with the roar and rock of the endless tide, 

‘That speeds the son to his mother’s arms, and the sailor’s heart to his destin’d bride, 

‘There ’s an answer true to the midnight pray’r, and a prospe t bright for the daylight hope: 
Give it her, boys! for the wind is true! clear the deck and get ready the ae 

Do you see that speck of an island there, the old white cliffs, and the flag that’s free, 

Fluttered and fretted by favonring breeze that signals home to the ships at sea i 

Fortune and fate, we have followed them both in the hammock below, and before the mast 

But it’s over now, the journey ’s done, and the weary mariner ’s home at last! 


What shall we find when we reach the shore, with Christmas hearts and the bells in tune? 
Will love be true as December frost, or fickle and fall like the rose in June ? 

Will hands be warm as our beating hearts, or home strike cold as the changing wave; 
Shall we sing, my lads, when the door is closed, or seek in sorrow a new-made grave ? 
Will the wife be the same as we saw her last, kissing her hand as the sun went down, 

And the vessel was lost in a haze of mist, and the lights grew less of the dear old town ? 
We have been out to the far off lands—the burning tropics, the blinding snows— 

And they have been snug and secure at home, praying, forgetting—well, goodness knows! 
‘A minute more, and the doubt ’s at rest of lover and father, of false and free ; 

Steer hard, my lads, for the harbour-bar that separates home from the ships at sea ! 


It doesn’t look well to be down in luck, when the Christmas bells in the frosty air 

Are filling the world with a sound goodwill, and freeing the heart from a blank despair. 

But I recall such a morn as this, when we’d hung the mistletoe made for love, 

Secure in the topmost spars, up there, and the fluttering ensign way’d above. 

‘We had sailed to port on a Christmas morn to greet the woman that each lov’d best ; 

They filled my aris with a baby boy and said my mother had gone to rest, 

And down to the vessel they raced—but one, she sank with a wail on her bended knee, 

For we told the lass, as our tears ran down, we had buried our mate in the sad, sult sea. 

There are sorrows and smiles in a sailor’s life, there are husbands lost and children born 

To those who watch and to those who wait, when the ship sails home on a Christmas morn ! 
* * * * * * 


But cheer, my lads, as we shorten sail; put the little one quick in my arms to take 
‘A mistletoe kiss from the lips of land, and give us some luck for the sailor’s sake. 
The dripping garments of sailors saved were the votive gifts in the days of Rome ; 
Let ours Le hope, aud a sailor's prayer, when Christmas comes with w sight of Home! 
‘ Ciement Scott. 


nnn 


The Mlustrations, 


> 


HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING. 


The church is quaint, and carved, and olden ;. 
The sunlight streams in wavelets golden, 
This Christmas morn, 
Through stained glass scenes from Bible storics, 
On ancient knights whose sculptured glories 
The aisle adorn. 


The rays are shed in chastened splendour 
On many a dead and gone defender 
Of Church and Crown ; 
On Lancelot, the brave Crusader, 
And Guy, who slew the French inyader, 
And saved a town. 


The manor lords in line unbroken 
Rest here begirt with sign and token 
Of ages past ; 
And dames and maidens, proud and stately + 
Lie here with folded hands sedately, 
And eyes shut fast. 


Among their tombs the sunlight lingers, 

‘Thén balts between the anthem-singers, 
And warriors grim. 

For there, ’midst many a warlike rclic. 

Fair children sing the song angclic, 
Christ’s birthday hymn. 


In rev’rie wrapt, T pause and listen, 
I watch the darting sunbeains glisten 
On floor and wall; 
Then pass from dead to living graces, 
And on the children’s happy faces 
In splendour fall. 


This song of peace—these gentle voices, 

These glad young hearts that life rejoices, 
My fancy thought, 

Are dearer homage to the Master 

Than all the Church’s foes’ disaster 
These dead knights wrought. 


Gone are the days of gloom and error, 
Love’s sceptre breaks the rod of terror 
In our fair isle. 
And as the children sing His message 
Of Peace on Earth the joyful presage, 
They win God’s smi‘e. 
Grorce R. Sims. 


——4 
TIE CARELESS NURSE. 


I. 
Pretty maid, pretty maid, 
Walking by the sea! 
Shy and staid, shy aud staid 
As a maid can be. 
Push the little cart along: 
Baby knows she can’t go wrong 
Lulled by such a nurse’s song, 
Cosily ! 


133 
Who is this, who is this, 

Stealing by your side? 
All in sailor-blue he is, 

‘Trousers flapping wide. 
Whispers, as he walks along, 
(Such a voice can say 10 wrong), 
“ Baby doesn’t want your song— 

Sing to me!”? 
Ill. 
Far away, far away 

Tums unheard the sea! 

From her ‘' shay”? Baby may 

‘Thrown headforemost be ! 
Careless goes the nurse along, 
Only hears one magic song. 

Baby thinks it very wrong— 
So do we! 
Epwarp Rose. 


——oe——— 


WOODLEIGH GRANGE. 


A most serene December day, 

Deticious as in genial May ; 

The west still radiant with the glow 

Left by the Sun, now sunken low ; 

While in the east, ere day is done, 

The Moon begins her course to run, 
Full-orbed and clear, whose silvery light 
Will make a gentler day of night: 

On such a Christmas Eve as this, 

When Day and Night, sweet blending, kiss— 
The twilight’s most ethereal sheen, 

A soft, clear light of golden-green ; 

And steeped each hallowed, gracious thought 
In glory from the Morrow caught, 

T looked once more on Woodleigh Grange— 
Since last I saw it what a change! 


Now, soothing as a low-breathed psalm, 

Falls on the soul this holy calm ; 

With murmured music, faintly heard, 

Of wind and wave and note of bird. 

Then, darkly scowling frowned the sky, 

As fierce winds whirled hoarse-screamng by ; 
The Grange stood windowless and Lare, 

A very image of despair ; 

And seemed, so bleakly desolate, 

Fit emblem of its owners’ fate— 

All ties of kindred torn apart, 

And anger festering in each heart : 

} alse tales—whence springing no one knows— 
Jird turned fast friends to bitter foes ; 

And Law served only to entangle 

In knots more intricate the wrangle: 

For Law, like Physie, it is sure, 

Makes worse the ills it cannot cure. 

Thus stood these folk at daggers-drawn, 

But darkest night gives way to dawn. 


Two scions of the house became 
Touched, kindled, by Love’s sacred flame, 
And, disregarding family hate, 
In marriage bonds conjoined their fate ; 
Nor stopped they there; but, gently strong, 
Strove ceaselessly to heal each wrong ; 
By witching wiles fierce feuds undoing, 
Till hate, beneath their tender wooing, 
Melted as ice in spring’s warm ray, 
And Woodleigh quarrels died away. 
So, having made their dwelling-place 
In the old mansion of their race, 
This gentle coup!e gather there 
All who relationship can shave ; 
hat Christmas may fresh healing bring, 
With Love’s renewal 'neath his wing. 
And Woodleigh Grange, to this same end, 
Smiles the warm welcome of a friend, 
Joun Latex. 
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THE . 
ADMIRATION 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


MM: 8. A. ALLEN’S 
W ORLD’S HAIR RESTORER. 


The admiration of the world for its wonderful 
life-giving properties to faded or falling hair, and 
quickly changing grey or white hair to itanatural 


youthful colour and beauty. It is notadye. It | 


requires only a few applications to restore grey 
hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use 
is all that is needed to preserve it in its highest 
perfection and beauty. 
permanently removed. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers, 3 


M®*: 8. A. ALLEN’S 
Vy Chet HAIR RESTORER 


Is the best, beciuse it is made from choice 
materials, and prepared with the utmost careand 
skill; because over forty years the favourite pre- 
paration, enjoying by far the largest sale, it must 
be the best; because it does not dye the hair, but 
strengthens it. Grey hairs soon disappear; be- 
cause by its gentle tonic action the roots are 
strengthened—new life, and hair natural colour; 
because the soft and silky texture of healthy hair 
follows its use, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


MES. & 4. ALLEN’S_ 
WOErLD’s HAIR RESTORER. 


Years of study and experiment have perfected 
one preparation, and that for ‘the hair. Every 
Jady and gentleman, old and young, i: interested 
in this. The beauty of the hair is nsw all over 
the world attracting attentin. MRS. 5. A. 
ALLEN 8 WORLDS HAIR RESTORER has no 
equal for restoring. beautifying, and dressing the 
hair, restoring grey or white hair to its natural 
colour, and producing a luxuriant growth. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


M®- §. A. ALLEN’S 
\y ORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 


Has effectually overcome all difficulties, and only 

seecksatrial. Itisayreal Hair Restorer and Hair 

Dressing combined in one bottie, It is perfectly 

harmless, and has hosts of admirers, male and 

female, young and old The consumer has the 

benefit of forty years’ experience that it is the 

best, and the size of bottle will convince any one 
that it is the cheapest. 

Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers 1n Toilet Articles, 

in only one size Large Bottles. 

Wholesale Dépéts and Manufactories, 114 and 116, Southamp- 

ton-row, London. 92, Boulevard Sebastopol, Paris; 35, Barclay- 
street, and 40, Park-place, New York. 


FLORAL Be . 


FRAGRAN®? ELIXIR OR 


Liem DjENTIFRICE. 


THIS REMARKABLE PREPARATION, OF WORLD- 
WIDE REPUTATION, COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF VEGE- 
TABLE INGREDIENTS, EACH SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE, 
HAS EVER SINCE [TS INTRODUCTION RECEIVED THE 
ENDORSEMENT OF THE FIRST PHYSICIANS AND 
DENTISTS IN EVERY COUNTRY. IT IS ACKNOW- 
LEDGED TO BE. THE PERFECTION OF REFINEMENT 
AND COMFORT TO CARE FOR YOUR TEETH. THE 
FLORAL BELL FRAGRANT ELIXIR COMBINES EVERY 
QUALITY FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND BEAUTI- 
FYING THE TEETH. TOOTH PASTES AND POWDERS 
ARE DISCARDED AFTER ONE TRIAL OF THIS ELIXIR, 
AND ALL AGKNOWLEDGE THAT FLORAL BELL 
FRAGRANT ELIXIR IS THE PERFECTION OF LIQUID 
DENTIFRICES. BEWARE OF POWDERS AND PASTES, 
AS THEIR TENDENCY IS TO SOFTEN THE GUMS AND 
DESTROY THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH. MOST OTHER 
LIQUID PREPARATIONS REQUIRE A POWDER TO BE 
USED WITH THEM. THE FLORAL BELL ELIXIR 
REQUIRES NO POWDER. AND IT HARDENS AND 
STRENGTHENS THE GUMS, THEREBY FIRMLY HOLD- 
ING THE TEETH. IT SHOULD BE LN EVERY FAMILY, 
AND AFTER ITS FIRST INTRODUCTION IT BECOMES 
THE FAVOURITE WITH BOTH YOUNG AND OLD. 


FLORAL PELL, 


FRAGRANT ELIXIR OR 
[eur DENTIFRICE. 


A FEW DROPS ON THE BRUSH NIGHT AND MORNING 
Ts ALL SUFFICIENT. TOOTH PASTES AND POWDERS 
ARE DISCARDED AFTER A TRIAL OF FLORAL BELL 
FRAGRANT ELIXIR OR LIQUID DENTIFRICKE. IT IS 
PURELY VEGETABLE, WHICH MAY ACCOUNT FOR THE 
ABSENCE OF FROTH IN YOUR MOUTH DURING. ITS 
USE. A CHEMICAL THAT PRODUCES FROTH MAY BE 
NECESSARY IN SOAP TO CLEANSE THE SKIN, BUT ALL 
CHEMICALS ARE CERTAIN DESTRUCTION TO THE 
TEETH. THE ENORMOUS AND CONSTANTLY INCREAS- 
ING SALE FOR THIS ARTICLE ENABLES THE PRO- 
PRIETOR TO OFFER IT AT THE VERY LOW PRICE OF 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, IN LARGE BOTTLES. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS AND MANUFACTORIES, 114 AND 
116, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, LONDON; 92, BOULEVARD 
SEBASTOPOL, PARIS; 35, BARCLAY-STREET, AND 40, 
PARK-PLACE, NEW YORK. 


7110 “Pateau™. 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM successfully rivals all other 
preparations for the hair, Itis truly termed by 
those who do not delay its use too long to be the 
matchless preserver and’ beautifier of the hair, 
imparting to it lustrous beauty, promoting its 
growth, stopping its falling, and removing 
dandriff, 


7, 0: BATSAMUM. 
Apply the Zylo-Balsamum eariy to your 


children s hair, and continue its use, thus securing 
a bountiful and luxuriant growth throngh life. 


Those of all ages whose Hair is still healthy and - 


strong should apply the ZYLO-BALSAMUM, 
and thus put off to the end of time all grey or 
fading, thin, and falling Hair. A single appli- 
cation wiil remove all dandruff, and give the Hair 
a beautiful gloss. Tt cleanses the Hair, gives to 
ita healthy vigour and growth, removes all dan- 
druff, and imparts a most delightful fragrance. 


7, YLO- BRAls4uun. 


[tis a clear, transparent, cooling vegetable oil, combined with 
& spirit extract of rare herbs and flowers, forming a preparation 
for the hair of extraordinary virtues. Its extremely low price, 
only Three Shillings and Sixpence, in large bottles, commends 
it to all, young and old, rich and poor. Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers, Ask for MRS. 8. A. ALLEN'S ZYLO- 
BALSAMUM. 

Wholesale Dépdts and Manufactories, 114 and 116, Southamp- 
ton-row, Lowdon; 92, Boulevard Sebastopol, Paris; 35, Barclay- 
street, and 40, Park-place, New York. 


Dandruff is quickly and | 
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CERISTMAS PRESENTS 


and 
NEW-YEAR'S GIFTS 
in 
 TANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD. 


THE QUALITY GUARANTEED: © N PRo- 
TECTION FROM PRAUD, eae ERO 


( \ASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO.’S 
o) ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MAGAZINES for 1881. 


[RE QUIVER. Monthly, 6d. 


The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME of 
JHE QUIVER is Part 181, Price 64d. 


*‘A safer and more interesting Magazine for the young we 


1 =} FG ay Ie > do not know than the ‘Quiver.’ We cannot toc ch admin 
T OCKETS, 1 8 Carat Gold, from £1 0 it. especially for the religious ill Retrationis an Christianity with- 
Lone See me oe Leley so pleasantly and temptingly 
- 2 e e reader, standard, 
] OCKETS, 18-Carat Gold, ieee So en ©) sce Quiver’ is widely known as one of the very best of 
NOGR: azines.’’—Record. 
MONOGRAM. CassELL, Petrer, Ganrry, and Co., London. 
\ 4 fae TESST RLY 
PEARRINGS,  18-Carat Gold, ,, £1 10 (SASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, 7d, 
Ik: ARRINGS, brs Gold, ,, £2 0 ss THE DECEMBER PART OF er 
PRUSCAN, 
(CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE forms 
ra aed =/@) a the FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME. 
BRACELETS, 18 Carat Gold, ” £3 0 ***Cassell’s Family Magazine’ a long established its well- 
deserved reputation as the Favourite Magazine.’’—Morning Post. 
c “Novels, sketches, tales, poems, pictures, are all attractive; 
PRRACELETS, 18-Carat Gold, ” £4 0 and, with much that is neers scene papers are Age for- 
“COIL.” gotten. Itisa Family Magazine in the truest and best sense of 
the word.”’—Court Circular, 
RACELETS, 18-Carat Gold £4 0 
oe f[PHE MAGAZINE OF ART 
* 
a5 Mis) -Ci : 2 ; 
B ROOCHES, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 0 ic ENLARGED, and PUBLISHED at 
ROOCHES, 18-Carat Gold £2 10 m Ny 
B 18-Caret Gold, ,, QNE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
ECKLACES, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 10 THE FIRST PART OF THE ENLARGED SERIES OF 
PRINCE OF WALES. YHE MAGAZINE OF ART 
2 contains as a Frontispiece an exquisitely produced 
N ECKLACES, 18-Carat Goid, ,, £2 10  HPCHING, entitled “THE TRIO,” from a painting by 
ALMA. ERSKINE NICOL, A.R.A. Etched by Lalauze, 
ie Hee not he ile i ae pichiue, mates eh 
ublishers regarding this etching: ‘I like it very much; it is so 
SOLITAIRES, 18-Carat Gold, Aj oe it) Sear so full St Rae acier Eoven ek artistic feeling, and renders 
kK my touch so well.” 
CassELL, Petren, GALPrn, and Co,, London. 
OLITAIRES, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 10 5 
MONOGRAM. ITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY, 6d. 
QTups, PiCarateGold, sey eel Lo 
BALL. { ITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE 
4 FOR GIRLS AND BOYs. 
QTUDS, 18-Carat Gold, +3 £1 5 ‘The JANUARY PART contains a charming COLOURED 
DOMED. PLATE, the commencement of NEW SERIAL STORIES, 
pa ft wars of Tey ee Sea a = ee ai 
“ Everyone ought to know by this time that ‘ Little Folks’ is 
(CHAINS, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £4 5 — the best naguzine for children.’—Graphic, 
FOR LADIES, 1 oz. CasseLL, Perrer, Gavriy, and Co., London. 
CHAINS, 18-Carat-Gold, ,, £4 5 EW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 0 


RINGS, 


RASS, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 0 
MIZPAH, &ec, 

RGs, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £5. 0 
SET WITH STONES. 

Wee Gold, Pees sen) 

Va, Silver, Fase al 


NEW BOND-st.. W., 


and at 


Cones CEYLON. 


ME: STREETER, 


CHILD’S LIFE 


Monthly, 7d. 


of CHRIST. 


Te 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
Just commenced, in Monthly Parts, 7d., 


HE CHILD’S LIFE of CHRIST, 


with about 250 ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

The Chiid’s Life of Christ” will be an entirely original 
work, written in simple and interesting language adapted to the 
comprehension of chiicren, relating in conseentive order the 
events connected with our Lord’s life and ministry, and deserib- 
ing tuily the scenes amid which He moved, and the people 
amougst whom He spent His life on earth. 

The greatest cure will be exercised in the selection and pro- 
duction of t! vood engravings, which will be entirely uew and 
original illustrations, taken mainly from photographs and other 
authentic souices, 

CasseLL, Perrer, GALPrN, and Co., London, 


i ee NEW SHAKSPERE. 


‘BeOws and PoLson’s 
(CRN: feorr. 


_BROWN and POLSON haye now the satisfaction of republish- 
ing, by special permission, the following Lastructions issued by 
THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR COOKERY, 


which are a further recognition of the merits of a manufacture 
which BROWN and POLSON were the first to initiate, and 
which they have carried to an unrivalled perfection. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR COOKERY 


has issued a valuable HANDBOOK (published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall), which contains the following amongst other 


lessons :— 
PUDDINGS. 
LESSON No, 15.—CORN FLOUR PUDDING. 
Average cost of a ‘Corn Mlour Pudding” Cn a cup). 
INGREDIENTS. 


d. 
2 dessert spoonsful of corn flour . ea rian | 
% pintof milk .. =e S or ee Ea 
6 lumps of sugar 5 Ax os Z O} 
Lege. HE ae ae A an < 1 

3 


Time required, about an hour. 


Now we will show you how to make a Corn Flour Pudding (in 
a cup. for infants or nvatids). 

1. We put a saucepan haif full of warm water on the fire to 
boil. i 
2. We put two dessert spoonstnl of corn flour into a saucepan. 
3. We pour in by degrees half a pintof milk, mixing it very 


smoothly. N.B.—We must be careful that it does uot get tumpy. | 


4. We now adi to it six lumps of sugar, put the saucepan on 
the fire, and stir smoothly until it boils; if will take about ten 
minutes. 4 S 

5. We then move the sancenan to the side of the fire 

6. We break one egg into the saucepan, und beat it up until it 


rge enough to hold the pudding) and 
see of butter, 


CAKES. 


LESSON No. 6.—CORN FLOUR CAKE. 


Average cost of a ‘Corn Flour Cake" (about three quarters 
of a pound). 


INGREDIENTS. 


a. 

Yb. ofcorn flour... .. «sss ww we 
Hos. ot butter oe on . *s al ow 2 
Yb. ofloafsugar _-. om SOU epraek 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder aw «. Of 
Pemecd Hikes! aves. (xSkteree Wee ewer ee 
it 


Time required, about hour, 


Aw we Will show you how to make a Corn Flour Cake. _ 
NwWe put two ounces ot butter into a basin, and beat it to a 


ae We add to the a) a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf 
r, and mix it well. 
ewe break in two cae and beat all well together. 

4. We now stir lightly into the mixture a quarter of a pound 

of corn flonrandateaspoonful of baking powder, and beat tt weil 
her for five minutes, he 
Toe oereune a cake-tin inside with butter or dripping. 

6. We pour the mixture into the tin and put it immediately 
into the oven (the heat should rise to 240 deg.) to bake for half 
an hour. 4 ¥ 

_ After that time we turn the cake out of the tin and slant it 
centre plate until it is cold, (‘Phis will prevent its getting 
heavy.) 4 

-B.—If preferred, the mixture could be baked in small tins 
innkeea of one large one, in which case it would only take fifteen 


i ke, 
So ANS Now it is finished. 


Brown AND Porson, 
99, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. 


(All righte res-rved.) 


iw MONTHLY PARTS, 7d. 


(| HE ROYAL SHAKSPERE, with 


(Reman 


STEEL PLATES and WOOD 
HNGRAVINGS. 


a = ° 
rEXHE EXCEPTIONAL VALUE of THE 
ROYAL sodA BRsvuitis wii bo taut i wil be printed in 
Lo.d, clear, readable type, whilst the Liustrations, wiictr wil be 
principally STEML PLATES, wil be engraved from UhiGLy ALS 
by eminent modern Artists. 
UAssELL, errver, GALPLN, and Co., Londor. 


Oe AND NEW EDINBURGH, 


Just commenced. Monthly, 7d., 


CACSELL'S 
LD AND NEW EDINBURGH 


WILTH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRALTLONS, poss 
specially executed for the Vurk from Authentic and Facsimile 
DoUrces. 

‘* In these pages we propose to trace the annals of Edinburgh, 
and to describe the varied and stirring events of whicn 1t nas 
been the scone, from those days when all around its site was a 
wilderness of wood and water to what we may well cal the 
Edinburgh of the Victorian age. in Kdinburgh every 
step 1s historical; the memories of a remote and romantic past 
confront us ab every turning and corner.’ —Extract rom intro- 
duction, 


NEW EDITION OF 


Cos POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


MYHOROUGHLY REVISED, in 


Oe Y MONTHLY PARTS. 


JUST COMMENCED, 
A NEW AND THURKOUGHiY KY VISED EDITION OF 
ASSELL’S POPULAR | EDUCATOR, 
IN SLXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 

‘the Right Hon. Robert Lowe (nuw Lord Sherbrooke) a few 
years avo. in his speech on tdueation at clalifax, saic NOW, 
THE FIRST BOOK L Wilt RECOMMEND ts _ KELL 3S 
EDUCATOR. A man who has read, and thoroughly kuows the 
contents of this, is a man Who will understand the greatest part 
of what is going on around him, which isa great deal more than 
can be said ot the best Greck or Latin scholar, or even the 


ccomplished huwyer 
= : CassELL, PeTTER, GaLpry, and Co., London. 


fee LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST 


( OGEERY BOOK ever published, 


(CASSELL'S COOKERY, 


i» SIXPENNY PARTS. 


ARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST BOOK OF 
THE OORERY AND HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT EVER 
0 SHED. 
eee NEW ISSUE, tea &. . 
In Sixpenny Monthly Parts, each Part containing Ninety-six 
pages royal Svo, 


ASSELL’S COOKERY, 
containing 9000 RECIPES. 
To be completed in Thirteen Parts. 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF BOOKS 
suitable for 


(CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS 


vill_b d in CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and 
Co,'s COMPLETE CATALOGUE, & Copy of which will be sent 
~free plication to 
Sess pee Gawrry, and Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
GAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 


and RIVINGTON’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PRESENTS, &c. 


TRAVEL. 


NEW GUINEA: What I Did and What I saw. By 
L M.D'ALBERTIS, Officer of the Order of the Crown of 
italy, Honorary Memberand Gold Medallist of the I.R.G.8., 
C.M.Z.8., &c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps, 


Coloured Plates, and numerous very fine Woodcut Ilus- 
trations, price 42s. 


(Ready. 

SEVEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA. _ Travels, 
Kesearches, and Hunting Adventures, By Dr, EMIL 
HOLUB, With some Hundreds of Tllustrations from the 


Doctor's own sketches, and Maps. Translated by Elen BE. 
Frewer. In demy syo. 

His narrative is replete with thrilling incidents of escape from 
peril. It isalso peculiarly rich m matter of the most interesting 
Kind respecting tribes of suvages never before described. Dr, 
Holub’s work will be found worthy to rank with those of the 
greatest of African explorers. 

. 7 . * 
THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months in the 

United States. By W. G. MARSHALL, M.A. With many 
very fine Illustrations. Demy svo, cloth extra, 


G ENERAL LITERATURE, 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
By FRANCI3 GHORGE HATH, Author of “ The English 
Peasantry,"' ‘The Fern Paradise,” * yan Spring,’ The 
Fern World,"’ “ Our Woodland ‘Trees, Burnham Beeches,"’ 
“Trees and Ferns,” &c. Crown $vo, about 350 pp. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION DE LUXE FOR 
Si CHRISTMAS, &c, 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S LITTLE BRITAIN, THE 
SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM, and A LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW. Specially [lustrated by 120 very fine Engravings 
on Wood by Mr. J. D. Cooper, designed by Mr, Charics O. 
estar Square crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 

8. GA, 


THE EVE OF SAINT AGNES. By JOHN KEATS. 
Illustrated in Nineteen Etchings by Charles O. Murray. 
Folio, cloth extra, 

THE NAVAL BRIGADE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
HENRY F. NORBURY, 0.B., R.N. Crown svo, coth extra, 
price 10s. 6d. 

UNDER THE PUNKAH. By PHIL, ROBINSON, 
melee of “In my Indian Garden.” Small post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 

AFTER SUNDOWN; or, The Palette and the Pen. 
By W.W. FENN, Author of “ Half-Hours of Blind Man's 
Holiday." With « Portrait of the Author. 2 vols., crown 
$vo, 21s. to Subscribers; 24s. to Non-Subscribers. 

COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 

MEN OF MARK. Volume 5. Containing Thirty-six 
very fine Permanent Cebinet-size Photographs of Men of the 
Day, taken specially from Life by Lock and Whitfield. With 
brief Biographical Notices by THOMPSON COOPER, F.8.A, 
Square quarto, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 25s. 


Wy ORRS ON ART SUBJECTS. 
ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


ERA PNGELIOO BND MASACCIO : Early Florentine 

Painters of the Fifteenth Century. By CATHERINE MARY 

PHILLIMORE, Author of * The Legend of the Cenucolo,"”’ 
&c, Illustrated with numerous Engrayings. Bound in 
ornamented cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


FRA BARTOLOMMEO AND ANDREA DEL SARTO: 


Fiorentine Painters of the Fifteenth Century. By LEADER 
&COTT, Author of * A Nook in the Apennines." Illustrated 


with numerous Engrayings. 
price 3s, 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING. By GEO. H. SHEPHERD, Post syvo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Un the pres-. 


Bouna in ornamented cloth, 


BProcekarey. 


THE GREAT MUSICIANS. A Series of Biographies 
of the Great Musicians, kdited by fF, HUEFFER, 
I, WAGNER. By the Editor. 
Il. WEBER. By sir Julius Benedict. 
Til. MENDELSSOHN. By Joseph Bennett, 
IV, SCHUBERT. By H. PB’, lrost, 
V. ROSSINI, and the Modern italian School, By H. Suther- 
land Edwards. 
VI. MARCELLO, By Arrigo Boito. 
Vil, PURCL LL, By W. H. Cummings. 
Dr. Hiller and other distinguished writers, both English and 
foreign, have promised contributions, 
Each volume will be complete in itself. 


extra, 
N OVELS. 


Tu the press. 
SARAH DE BERANGER. New Nevel. 
INGELOW. 3 yous. 


LNearly ready. 


Small post Svo, cloth 


Ly JEAN 


A SAILORS SWEETHEART. By W.° CLARK 
RUSSELL, Author of ©‘the Wreck ot the Grosvenor 
“John Holdsworth,” &e. 3 vols. [Reavy. 

A eee OF THEPRESENT DAY. By KATE HO! i 
3 vols. [ Ready. 

BLACK ABBEY. By the Author of ‘ Queenie ”’ 


3 vols, [ Realy, 
FLOWER 0’ THE BROOM, By the Author of ** Rare 
Pale Margaret.’’ 3 vols. [Ready 
THE GRANDIDIERS: a Tale of Berlin. By JULIUS 
RODENBERG, Editor of the “Deutsche MKund:chan,” 
‘Translated fiom the German by Captain Win. ae fy shee 
teady, 

ERRANT: a Life Story of Latter-Day Chivalry. By 
PERCY GREG, Author of * Across the Zodiac,” &e. 3 vois. 
FANCY FREE. By C.GIBBON, 8 vols. [In the press. 
THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY, By J. B. ALDRICH. 


Books OF ADVENTURE AND 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 
The Two entirely New Books by Jules Verne are — 

THE TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMA 
eos VERNE. Fully Illustrated. Cioth extra, git edgcs, 
7s. bd. 

THE HEIR OF KILFINNAN: a Tale of the Shore 
and Ocean. By W.H.G. KINGSTON, Fully [lbustrated. 
Cloth extra, git edges, 7s. 6d. 

DICK CHEVELEY: His Adventuresand Misadventures, 
By W, H.G. KINGSTON, Fully Lilustruted. Cloth extra, 
giit edges, 7s. 6d. 

THE BOY’S KING ARTHUR. With very fine 
lilustrations. square crown yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Ts. bd. od by SIDNEY LANIER, bditor of * The Boy’s 


By 


The New Book, by Lea of ‘ Little Men,” *‘ Little 
omen, &e.. is 
JACK AND JILL: A Vill:ge Story. By LOUISA M. 
ALCOPL, With Tilustrat.cns. Cioth extra, price os. 
(Copyright.) 
New Edition of ‘ Child's Play’ and “ A New Child's Play." 
CHILD’S PLAY. By E. V. B. A selection of the 
oldest and best Nursery FOR CHILDREN.  Ilustrated 
with 48 Pictures by E. V. This Edition contains the 16 
original drawings as first pabliched, as wellas the 16 drawings 
of “A New Child's Play,” Be ey by the Dawson 
Procees, and 16 fanciful and decorative Engravings. In 
ali 48 illustrations, by EB. V. B., handsomely bound. Price 
3s. Gd. 


In Coloured Wrapper, quarto, 5s., 
PRETTY PEGGY, AND OLHER BALLADS. By 
ROSSINA EMME'T. Charming large Coloured Iustrations 
and Baliads by an American Lady, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Seartx, and Rivrveron, 
188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
—OOOeeeOS0S$S$q$mmm ra 


POSTAGE OF 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AT HOME. 
Within the United Kingdom, including the Channel Islands— 
Thieepence. ABROAD: 
To Austria, Belgium, Beyrout, Canada, Constantinople, 


Sypris, Denmark, France, Galatz, Germany, Gibraltar, Greece, 
ates Italy, Jerusalem Malta,’ Morocco, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Norway, Nova Scotia, Persia, Poland, Portugul, 
Prince Edward Island, Roumania, Russia, Smyrna, Swe: ee 
Switzerland, Syria, Tahiti, Tangier, Turkcy, und the Unite 
States of America—Threepence. eae, es 
figua, Argentine, Brazil, Cape Coast Castle, Cléna, 

eas Manica oa pan, Lagos, Mauritius, Mexico, Sicrra 
Leone, Trinidad, and Venezueia—Sixpence. g 

To Barbadoes, Cape Colony, India, and Natal—} inepence. 

Te Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania—One Shilling. 

; No Thin Paper Edition, 
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- Tut cer. rv lads, as ve shorten sail; put tle little one quick in my arts to trke The dripping garmints of sailors saved were the votive gifts in the days of Rome; 
‘A uiistictue his fiom the lips of land, and give us some luck for the sailor's sake. Let curs be a hope, and atailor’s prayer, when Christmas comes with a sight of Home ! 


Int SIGHT CF HOME: CHRISTMAS MOCRINING. 
DRAWN BY A, EMSLIE. 
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1. One Old Ox Opening Oysters. 5. Five Fashionable Females Flying to France For Fashions. _9. Nine Nimble Noblemen Nibbling N npireils. 

2, Two Toads Totally Tired ‘Irving To Trot To Tutbury. 6. Six Silent Sailors Sailing Southern Seas. 10, Ten Tinkers Tinkering Tenpenny Tincer Boxes. 

8. Three Thick Thumping Tigers Tickling Trout. 7, Seven Severn Salmon Swallowing Shrimps. ; 11. My Lady’s Toilet. 12 Tournament. 

4. Four Fat Friars Fanning Fuioting Flies. 8, Eight Elegant Englishmen Fating Eels. 18. Blind Man’s Buff, 14. Hide and Seck. 15. The Giantess. 


GAMES FCR OLD AND YOUNG. 
DRAWN BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
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HALLEN and SON, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
20, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
Established 1804. 
Medals awarded at the principal International Exhibitions. 


(BALLEN and SON’S IRON-FRAME 
PIANOS, from 38 Guineas, May be 


purchased on the Three - Years’ Hire 
System, 


HALLEN and SON’S GOLD MEDAL 
PIANETTES, from 25 Guineas—may be 
purchased on the Three-Years’ Hire 
System. These Instruments have taken 
the Highest Award at any Exhibition for 
this class of Piano. 

* The Pianettes manufactured by Messrs. 
Challen and Son are most satisfactory 
instruments.’’"—Anton Rubinstein. 


and SON’S IRON-FRAME 
PIANOS are less affected by climatic 
influences than those made upon the eld 
system of bracing, are more powerful and 
pure in Tone, and require but little 
Tuning. 

They are made in four Models—viz., 
Vertical, Over-strung, and Double Cross- 
strung; are Damp-Resisting in a great 
decree ; and especially adapted for Country 
Houses and the Colonies. 

“T consider that Messrs. Challen and 
Son have succeeded in providing, at a most 
moderate cost, Pianos of high-class work- 
manship and pure tone. The instruments 
exhibited by Messrs. Challen and Son in 
Paris were highly creditable, not only to 
them, but to the British Section.” 

Joun Srarmenr, M.A., Mus. Doc., 
Hon. R.A.M., F.C.O., English Juror 
at the Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


and SON’S GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOS.—“The  Pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. Challen and Son 
are in all respects instruments of a very 
excellent description. The mechanism is 
of the very best character, the touch is 
beautifully elastic, and the tone full, 
rich, and pure; in short, they possess 
every recommendation that the most 
finished performer could desire, whilst 
they are to be putchased at remarkably 
reasonable figures.’'"—Manchester Daily 
Post. 


((HALLEN 


((HALLEN 


FYESBY ROPRIGUES’ 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS 


and 


NEW-YEAR'S GIFTS, 
42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
SETS for the WRITING-TABLE 


BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS. ORMOLU. SEVRES CHINA. 
BRONZE, ALGERIAN ONYX. and OXIDIZED SILVER, 
from 21s. to £10. 


and 


DRESSING CASES4 
JEWEL CASES __.. 
DESPATCH BOXES 


WRITING DESKS.. ae yi \s 
TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES * 
ENVELOPE CASES PS zs ee A . Hd. 
BLOTTING BOOKS ss es wa a a 
STATIONERY CASES AND CABINETS 4 
BOOKSLIDES (self-closing) .. .. os a 
INKSTANDS.. ‘a avila Os Sia 53. to £5 
CANDLESTICKS en Pair) .. oe 7s. Ga. to £5 
POSTAGE SCALE! on Ac ae a +». 88. Gd. to £5 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES (per Pair) 21s. to £3 
PORTRAIT FRAMES .. . re om +. 8. 60. to £5 
SCENT BOTTLES *i as 10s. Gd. to £6 
WORK BOXES AND BASKETS los, to £5 
JARDINIERES (per Pair) .. P 424, to £5 
CARRIAGE AND TABLE CLOCKS as es 63s, to £10 
OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES _.. ag . 218, to £5 
FANS, IVORY, PEARL, and WOOD as 5s, to £3 
CARD TRAYS and TAZZAS oo . a 21a, to £5 
CABINET OF GAMES ..  .. 0 «s&s £5 5s, to £12 
CARD BOXES o a ne si - 2ia, to £5 
CIGAR and CIGARETTE CABINETS _. £5 


THE NEW “-TANTALUS” LIQUEUR STAND, 
105s. to £10, 
THE NEW Recseaie ee: PERFUME STAND, 
‘Ss. to £6, 
THE NEW “ EPITOME” ae eee WRITING CASE, 


. to 30s. 
RODRIGUES’ TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG, 
silver-fitted, £10 10s, 
RODRIGUES’ LADIES’ DRESSING CASE, 
silver-fitted, walnut, or coromandel, £10 10s. 
Anda largeand choice assortment of 
ENGLISH. VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 
suitable for PRESENTS, from 5s. to £5, 


ORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


interleaved for Vienctte and Cabinet Vortraits. 10s. 6d. to 
Presentation and Regimental Albums im great varicty. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 


ARMS, CORONET, CREST. and ADDRESS DIES 
engraved av Gems, 
from oricinal and artistic designs, 


OTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
brilliantly Tiluminated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, 
and Colours, in the first style. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, 


ANY COLOUR, 1s. per 100, 
All the New and Fashionable Note Papers kept in Stock 


£5. 


HALLEN and SON’S EARLY ENGLISH | 
PIANOS, in Ebonised or Solid Walnut 
Case. r 
“One of the most striking examples of 
Pianos in the British Section of ths Paris 
Exhibition is a Cottage Grand in the 
Early English style, exhibited by Challen 
and Son. The design is perfect in its 
way."—The Furniture Gazette, Sep- 
tember, 1878. 


((HALLEN and SON’S THREE-YEARS’ 

J SYSTEM.—The Piano becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of Three | 
Years, provided each quarter's hire is 
regularly paid in advance. 


HALLEN and SON’S PIANOS may be | 
obtained of all the principal Musicsellers, 
or at 20, Oxford-street, London. 


TEW AND POPULAR DANCES, &c. 


Holly Bush Polka .. oe * Dan Godfrey. 
Le Bijou Gavotte oe -e a C. Kottuun. 
Danse de Czechs as ar aie .. C, Kottaun. 
Golden Dreams Waltz. On popular i 

melodies F ae eee. ae «. C.H. R. Marriott. 
Round the Clock. Grand Medley Fantasia E. Audibert. 

Post-free, 24 stamps each. 
Francis and Day, 351, Oxford-street, W. 


Be 


Price 1s.; post-free, 14 stamps, 


EMILE WALDTEUFEL’S VALSE 
ALBUM, containing five of this celebrated Composer's best 


es, full music size. 


Waitzes. ‘Twenty-four 
Day, 351, Oxford-street, W. 


Francis an 


Half price, 2s. 6d.: post-free, 20 stamps, 
\MALLWOOD’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


Universally acknowledged as by fur the best and easiest, 
both to teach and to learn from. 
Francis and Day, 351, Oxford-street, W. 


Price 1s, ; post-free, 14 stamps, 


HRISTMAS NUMBER of the MOHAWK 
MINSTRELS’ MAGAZINE, containing 16 New and 
Popular Ballads and Original Comic Songs. 
Francis and Day, 351, Oxford-street, W. 


Price 1s.; post-free 14 stamps, 
ARRY HUNTER’S FOURTH VOCAL 


ANNUAL, containing 16 New and Original Songs, 
Humorous and Pathetic 
z Francis and Day, 351, Oxford-street, W. 


Half price 1s. 6d.; post-free 18 stamps, 


VER THE GARDEN WALL. Humorous 


Song. By HARRY HUNTER. THE snecessful song of 
. Noentertainment or musical gathering complete 


’ Fraxcis and Day, 351, Oxford-street. W. 


Price 1s. ; post-free, 14 stamps, 


THE MOHAWKS’ SECOND ANNUAL 


OF DRAMAS, DIALOGUES, AND DROLLERIES. 
Francis and Day, 351, Oxford-street, W. 


PeUres_BUDALL, CARTE, and CO., 


Patentces of the Cylinder Flutes. F.utes New and Second- 
hand, from 4 guineas. Illustrated List, describing the various 
systems, on application.—23, Berners-strect, London. 


C= CERT HORNS.—These are undoubtedly 
the Brass Instruments mo-t suited to the Drawing-room. 
They combine fullness with singular deticacy and sweetness of 
tone. Being pitched in the key of C, the voice parts of Songs, 
&c., can be played without transposition. 
Iflustrated List on application at the Manufactory, 23, Berners- 
street, London. 


Cree ETS.—RUDALL, CARTE, and CO.’S 
London-made Cornets, at Four, Six, and E’git Guincas. 
eae List, describing the New Piston Water Key, or the General 
atalogue of Orchestral and Military Instruments, on appli- 
eation at the Manufactory, 25, Berners-street, London, W. 


(CHARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Section I.—No. 1. Piwnoforte Tutor. Also 67 Numbers of | 
CHARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL LIBRARY are now ready. 
Catalogues and all particulars mav be had from 
Forsytu Bnoruxts, London, 2724, Regent-circus, Oxford- 
sre t; Manchester, Cross-street and South King-street; and all 
Musicsellers, 


FpomMisionx ORGAN COMPANY, 
Bowmanvi le, Ontario, Canada. 
The best and cheapest 20-Guinen Orcan in the Trade, 


“PRINCESS LOUISE,” 
Ten Stops, includinz Octave Coupler. 
bole Azente tor the United Kingdom, 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 
London : 2724, Regent-cireus, Oxford-street ; 
Manchester: Cross-street and South King-street. . 
Complete Catalogues post-free. 


ROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY 


( (Regi stered).—Lin's and Studs, com»lete Set, 5x. 6d. ; 

Ja ‘ies’ and Gent-emen’s Abert Chains, 5s.. 7s. 6d., and 10s. 64. : 

abet age Bs. as Watches, Sapiens 18-varat, 21s., 
any ie per post, registered, 

aud Pri :¢-Lists free. ick Upp le aig 


Cc. C. ROWE, 92, Brompton-road, London, 5.W, 


HE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


The new Pen, in which a constant flow of Ink is sup- 
pire from the holder, lasting for several days. Can be carried in 
che pocket, and is always ready for use. 
WITH IRIDIUM POINTS. 


Gold Mounted, Ginches long .. < . 16s, fd, 
Plain rf 6 ** <s oe +» 14s. 6d, 
Gold Mounted, 44 inches leng .. lds, 60, 
Plain “6 52 .- 12s. 6d. 


ALL PROGRAMMES at RODRIGUES’. 


All the New Patterns of the Season. arranged. printed.and 
stamrel in the latest fashion. BILLS OF FARE, GUEST 
CARDS, WEDDING CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every 
variety. 


JISITING CARDS at H. RODRIGUES’. 


A VISITING-CARD PLATE elegantly encraved, and 
100 SUPERFINE CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


HENRY RODRIGUES, 
42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., 
8t, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 
NEW SONGS. 


DAISY CHAIN. MYLES FOSTER as . 4s. 
LOVE THE TRUANT. Lady BENEDICT ... 3 42, 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. R. H LOHN 43. 
ABSENT YE? PRESENT. MAUDE V. WHITE 45. 


MON ROSE'S LOVE SONG. MAUDE'V. WHITE” =) 4s, 
THE CHILD AND THE SUNBEAMS. FRANK ELMORE 


THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. MAUDE VY. WHILE .. 4s. 
LOVING AND TRUE. MAUDE V. WHITE,, “ << #8; 
SAIL SWIFTLY. WALTER MACFARREN .. = bo S0e 
"HE LINNET’S SONG. WALTER MACFARREN + 48. 
EDWARD GRAY. ARTHUR SULLIVAN ,. oe « 
RING OUT WILD BELLS. C. GOUNOD 48. 
A&S THRO' THE LAND. W. G. CUSINS = om 48, 
MAIDEN SONGS (Seven). F.SEMON .. . @ach 45. 
HEREAFTER. M. LAWSON... ve a 
MILLER'’S DAUGHTER. C, PINSUTI.. ie 48. 
NEW PIANUFORTE PIECES. 
ROMANCE. COTSFORD DICK .. = = = o. 48. 
CAPRICE DE CONCERT, HY. LOGE .. +. on 45, 
VALSE CAPRICE, W. E. BENDALL .. o- a 4s. 
TOCCATA. WALTER MACFARREN .. oe 3 4s. 
RONDO SCHERZANDO. MAUDE VY. WHITE . 4s. 
VAGABOND’'S MARCH. E. SILAS os +. a oe 4R. 
ELLE ET LUI. L. ENGEL .. ae ae o. <s « “8 
LORNA DOONE VALSES. M, BALL .. o« oo) 48, 
ARCADIA WALTZES. J. B. CALKIN ..— 4s, 
WONDERLAND WALTZES. J. B. CALKT. 4s. 
NEW VOCAL DUETs. 
HAPPY DREAMS. ALICE M.SMITH.. .. .. 4s. 
SOUS LES EVOILEs. A.G. THOMAS... or “. 45. 
THE SPIRIT STAR. A. GALINDO... e. o av 


. M. LAWSON .. 5 We +. ow 
+b Ae TALC 4, we ae a *, se 48. 
Cheap Four-Part Music for Choral Classes, a large collection. 
GERTRUDE HINE’S NUR<ERY RHYMES, 
set to Music. Illustrated by F. Barnard. A pretty gift for 

children. _ Price 4s, net. 
Srantey Lucas, Wexner, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, London. 


Ly ALMAINES’ PIANOS HALF PRICE. 


In consequence of a change of nership, the whole of 
this splendid stock, perfected with all the modern improve- 
ments of the day by this long-standing firm, of 100 years" repu- 
tation, and in order to effect a 5 y sale. The easiest terms 
arranged, with seven years’ Sees Trichord Cottages from 
hire, or taken in exchange, £10 to £12. 

¢ lass 0, £12 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £30 | Class 6, £35 

Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 | Class 5, £27 | Class 7, £40 

American Organs from £5.—91, Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 
Giger ee WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse the blood from all 
impurities, from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. In Bottles, 
2s. 6d. cach, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, Is. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent te any address for 30 or 132 stumps, 
ot the Proprietor, F. J. CLARKE. Chemist, Lincotn. 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 


PAINT. Thomas Hubbuck and Son, Whitelead, Oil, 
Paint, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London. 


UBBUCK’S ANTI- CORROSIVE 


H PAINTS. 


UBBUCK’S ANTI - OXIDATION 
COMPOSITION for Coating Iron and Wood Ships" 


Fy CBbuck’s ae BOILED LINSEED 


FLUBBUCK's WHITELEAD COLOURS 
and VARNISHES. 


PY esBuck’s sig sl Eire and COLZA 


UBBUCK’S *REPARED 
i init 


T UBBUCK’S PAINTS and OILS, properly 


packed for exportation, 


UBBUCK’S PAINTS, OILS, and 
VARNISHES are the best and therefore the cheapest. 
Beware of Connterfeits of their Name and Trade Mark. 
THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, 
Whitelead, Oil, Paint. and Varnish Works, 
2, Lime-street, London. 


LIQUID 


| “animalcule," being. leer pearly white, imparting adelight- 


FUORILINE. 


For the TEETH and BREATH, 


A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth from 
all impurities, strengthens and hardens the gums, prevents tartar 
and arrests the progress of decay. It gives to the Teeth a peculiar 
and beautiful whiteness, and imparts a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. 1t removes all unpleasant odour arising from decayed 
teeth, a disordered stomach, or tobacco smoke. The FRAGRANT 
FLORILINE is purely vegetable, and equally adapted to old and 

oung. 
f The FRAGRANT FLORILINE should be used in all cases 
of bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. The 
Floriline combines, in a concentrated form, the most desirable, 
Seas and astringent properties. At the same time, it con- 
tains nothing which can possibly injure the most sensitive and 
delicate Be tng ES 

It beautities the teeth and gums. 

It arrests the decay of the rs 

1t acts as a detergent after smoking. 

It renders the gums hard and healthy. 

It neutralises the oftensive secretions of the mouth. 

Tt im) to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 
pleasant. 

vob nese Su oe eon Se 
cases. complete. at 2s. 6d. all Chemists an q 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG OOM- 
PANY, Limited, 83, Farringdon-road, London. 


{LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 
With its perfume rich and rare; 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds Perea forth 
From the richly-laden earth, 
Is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 
ay. white, 
ght; 


The teeth it makes a peat 
So pure and lovely to the s' 
The gums assume a rosy hue, 
The breath is sweet as violets blue; 
While scented as the flowers of May, 
hich cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the ** FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And pce from fairy’s bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower; 
For in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty add and grace— 
Such is the “ FRAGRA. FLORILINE.” 


4 LORILINE. 


‘For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 


ful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 6d. per Bottle. The 
Fragrant Floriline removes instantly all odours arising from a 
foul stomach or tobacco-smoke. ¥ 

For children and ad’ whose tecth show marks of decay its 
advan are paramount. The “Floriline” should be tho- 
roughly brushed into all the cavities; no one needs fear using it 
tco often or too much ata time, Among the ingredients being 
soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from swect herbs 


| and plants, it forms not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing 


aver discovered, but one that is perry delicious to the taste 
and as harmless as sherry. ‘The taste is so pleasing that, instead 
of taking up the toothbrush with dislike, as is often the case, 
children will on no account omit to use the “‘ Floriline’’ regu- 
Jarly each ore if only left to their own choice. Children 
cunnot be taught the use of the toothbrush too young; early 
neglect invariably. produces premature decay of the teeth. 

joriline"’ is so! id by all Chemists and Perfumers throughout 
the world, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


{LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


1f teeth are white and beautiful, 
It keeps them so intact; 

If they ‘re discoloured in the least, 
It brings their whiteness buck ; 

And by its use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen ; 

Thus hence it is that 
Greets “ FRAGRA 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 
That by its constant use 

The very best effects arise 
That science can produce. 

It is the talk of every one, 
An all-absorbing theme ; 

Whilst general now becomes the nse 
Of “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


neral praise 
T FLORILINE!" 


It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly white ; 

The gums it hardens, und it gives 
Sensations of delight. 

AIL vile secretions it removes, 
However long they ‘ve been ; 

The enamel, too, it will preserve, 
The “* FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


a LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


It may or may not be generally known that microscopical 
examinations have proved that animal or vegetable parasites 
gather, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums of at least nine persons in every ten; any individual may 
easily satisfy himself in this matter by placing a powerful micro- 
scope over a partially-decayed tooth, when the living animalicule 
will be tound to resemble a partially-decayed cheese more than 
See we can compare it to. "We may also state that the 
FRAGRANT FLORILINE is the only remedy aoe discovered 
able perfectly to free the teeth and gums from these parasites 
without the slightest injury to the teeth or the most tender 
gums. is 

Read this.—From the ‘‘ Weekly Times,” March 26, 1871:— 
“There are so many toilet articles which obtain all their cele- 
brity from being constantly and extensively advertised that it 
makes it necessary when prikenres new and good is introdueed 
to the public that special attention should be called to it. The 
most delightful and effective toilet article for cleansing and 
beautifying the teeth that we in a long experience have ever used 
is the new t Floriline. Itis quite a pleasure to use it, 
and its properties of imparting a fragrance the breath an 
giving a pean whiteness to the teeth make it still more valu- 
able, Of all the numerous nostrums for cleaning the teeth 
which from time to time have been fashionable and popular, 
nothing to be compared with the Floriline has hitherto been pro- 
duced, whether considered asa beantifier or a valuable cleanser 
and preserver of the teeth and gums.” 

From the “ Young Ladies’ Journal ”*:—“ An agreeable denti- 
frice is always a een As one of the most agreeable may be 
reckoned Floriline. It cleanses the teeth and imparts a pleasant 
odour to the breath. Ithas been analysed by several eminent 
pote of chemistry, and they concur in their testimony to 
ts usefulness. We are uently asked to recommend a denti- 
Trice to our readers; therefore we cannot do better than advise 
them to try the Fragrant Floriline.”" 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH, 


1 have heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
That the reason that teeth do decay 
Is traced to some pneu that form in the gums, 
And eat them in time quite away. 
Animalcules, they say, are engendered—that is, 
If the mouth is not wholesome and clean ; 
And L also have heard to preserve them tha best 
1s the fragrant, the sweet “‘ FLORILINE!"’ 


Oh, yes! it is true that secretions will cause 
Gite Brtietad to form on your teeth, 

And certainiy and silently do they gnaw on 
In cavities made underneath ; 

Buta certain preservative has now been found, 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean; 

And you're perfectly right_ for your teeth to 
‘There 's nothing like sweet * PFLORILINE 


'Tis nice and refreshing, and pleasant to use, 
And no danger its use can attend ; 

For clever physicians and dentists as well 
Their uniform ater now blend. 

They say +t 's the best preparation that’s known, 
And evident proofs hava they seen, 

That nothing can ajaal the virtues that dwell 
In the fragrant, the sweet * FLORILINE!" 


preserve, 


iE LORILINE. 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The “ Christian World" of March 17, 1871, says, with respect 
1o Floriline :—" Floriline bids fair to become a household word 
in Rogiene und one of peculiarly pleasant eaemtny It would 
be di it to conceive a more efficacious and agreeable prepara- 

f Tegra) who once begin to use it will certainly 

$} ve it up.” 

‘ . Jones, the eminent, Dentist, of 57, Great. Russell- 
street, in his valuable little book on Dentistry, says:—" The use 
ofa dentifrice is also indispensable, and one of the best 
preparations for cleansing the and removing the impure 
secretions of the mouth is the liquid dentifrice called * Pragrant 
Ploriline,’ whieh is sold by all r emists.”” 

‘The words “ Fragrant line” are a T: Mar 

seid r tail everywhere: and wholesale by the ANGLO- 
es DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33, Farringdo 

n, ; 


tion for 
never willi 
Mr. G. H 


mroud, 


Gifts from the EAST. 
TABERTY and Co. 
LIST POST-FREE. 


JAPAN and CHINA TOYS, 6d. to 5s. 
BAMBOO BASKETS, 2s., 5s., 12s. 6d. 
SHANGHAI EMBROIDERED HAND 
SCREENS, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s. 6d., 215. 
AWAJI FANS, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 25s., £5. 
va A. FLOWER VASES, 3s. 6d., 5s., 
78. «+, 218. 
INDIA TEAPOTS, 1s., 2s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 21s. 
KIOTO TOILET TRAYS, 1s., 2s., 3s., 5s. 
JAPAN CARD TRAYS, 7s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 30s. 
AWAJI ARTISTIC POTTERY. 
PEKIN GROTESQUE ANIMALS, 3s.6d. to £5. 
BIZEN. CIGAR HOLDERS, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d. 
INDIAN SCENT JARS, 12s. 6d., 25s., £5. 
NANKIN FLOWER POTS, 7s. 6d., 15s., 40s. 
ARABESQUE VASES, for Halls, £10. 
TOKIO TEA SETS, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 21s., 63s. 
VASES, SALVERS, CARD TRAYS. 
ENAMELS, TRANSLUCENT and OPAQUE. 
JAPAN LACQUER WARES. 
WAITERS and TEA-TRAYS, 2s., 5s., 7s. 6d. 


JEWEL and CIGAR CABINETS, 7s. ¢d., 
10s. Gd., 218., 428, 


KERCHIEF and GLOVE BOXES, Is., ts., 


10s. Gd., 21s., 42s. 
INDIAN GANE CHAIRS, 25s., 35s., 50s. 
BAMBOO WALL-BRACKETS, 2Is., 12s., 638. 
FOLDING SCREENS, Embroidered and 


Painted, 21s., 42s., 100s. 
BURMESE GONGS and STANDS, 21s., 42s. 
| CEYLON Carved CABINETS, £15, £25, £50. 
CAMPHOR-WOOD TRUNKS, 35s., 50s. 
CEYLON BLACK WOOD Carved TABLES. 
PERSIAN CARPETS, from £5. 
INDIA HEARTH RUGS, Us. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
MOORISH RUGS, 25s., 80s., 42s. 
INDIAN DURRIES, 3s. 6d. 
ARAB PORTIERES, 15s., 21s., 30s., 42s. 
| BYZANTINE HANGINGS, 5s., 7s. 6d. yard. 
INDIAN CHINTZ, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d. yard. 
DAMASCUS TABLECOVERS, 21s., 42s. 
INDIAN SHAWLS, 21s., 42s., £100. 
CANTON SILK SHAWLS, 2!s., 25s. 
NAGPORE SILK DRESSES, 25s., 35s. 
RUMCHUNDER SILK DRESSES, 35s., ‘70s. 
UMRITZUR CASHMERE, 21s., 25s. 
NAGASAKI POCKET HANDKERCHIEPS, 


Ten for 12s. 6d. 
IN JADE, IVORY, and 


CARVINGS 

PRECIOUS STONES, 
ANCIENT, ARTISTIC, and RARE MSS. 
BRONZES, INLAID WITH SILVER, 21s. 
BUDDHIST BRONZE TEMPLE VASES. 
BENARES BRASS ENGRAVED TRAYS, 


12s. Gd., 158., 42s,, 1008. 
SILK and GOLD EMBROIDERIES, 7s. €d., 
|5s., 428. 

EMBROIDERED FIRE SCREENS, 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE. 
TL Jeerty and Co» 

INDIA, CHINA, & JAPAN MERCHANTS, 

__ 218, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
THE ONLY “GRAND PRIX,” PARIS, 1878, 


for 
FURNITURE, 
INEXPENSIVE AND ARTISTIC. 
CARPETS. CURTAINS, 
PAPERHANGINGS. 


WOOD CNIMNEY-PIECES, 
WOODWORK FOR INTERIORS. 
CARTON-PIERRE AND PAPIER-MACHE DECORATIONS 
ORIENTAL OBJECTS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE CURIOS. 


THE MOST VARIED COLLECTION IN LONDON 
ot 
OLD AND MODERN PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES, 
ENAMELS, IVORIES, &c., 
including a large number of inexpensive Cabinet Specimens. 


Every Article marked in Plain Figures at the Lowest Prico 
for Cash. 


ORTENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 


JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
ORIENTAL DEPARTMENY : 
9 to 38, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


if OPE’S 


Fe xTRAcr OF Mt (OMPANY, 
] Sete. 


FIRST PRIZE GOLD MEDAL obtained at the SYDNEY 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1870 for * Extracts of 
Meat and Nutritious Preparations generally.” 


I 


OPF’S EXTRACT of BEEF or BEEF 


"TEA, per Ib. 6s, 
ESSENCE of BEEF, 2s. 6d. per Tin. 
BEEF LOZENGES, 1s. and 2s. per Box. 


ONSOLIDATED SOUPS :—Erbswurst or 
Pea Soup, with meat or without; Mulligatawny; Green 


Pea; Hotch-Potch ; Scotch Broth; Lentil. From 2d. to 4d. each, 
| Sufficient for Two to Four Persons, Compressed Vegetables, 
2d. per Packet for Four Persons. 
CHILDREN and INVALID FOOD, Is. and 2s. 
COMPRESSED TEA and COFFEE, PREPARED MARROW, 
j CAL?'8-FOOT JELLIES, 1s. and 2s, 6d, 
CAL?'S-FOOT GELATINE, 2 02. 6d. 


Kors Exquisite BISCUITS, 1s., 2s., 
and 4s, per pound. 


2, DRAPER’S-GARDENS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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[MPORTAN T NOTICE. 


Please direct all Letters and Orders for 


PETER ROBINSON, 


SILKMERCER AND LINENDRAPER, 
TO THE ONLY ADDREss, 


103 to 108, ()*FORD-STREET, 


% LONDON, W. 
(where the Business was established in 1833. 
CASI PRICES. PARCELS FREE, 


SILK AND VELVETS. 
Now on Sale. All patterns free. 
The entire manufacturer's stock, co prising 
RICH BROCADED SILKS, SATINS, and VELVETS, 
in every varicty of colour for the 


fashionable combination Dresses, Per yard. 


Jn all tho nev shades and mixture of OLD, a. 61, 
GOLD, &c.. for Promennde Wear. In_ Delicate 48. fd. 
‘ints, for Evening and Dinner Wear. In White,{ 5s, 6d. 
Ivory, and Cream for Bridal Wear; also in Black. 63. 6d. 


RICH COLOURED VELVET BROCADES. 


MESES. AY 


respectfully request the honour of a visit from 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the British metropolis 


to inspect a variety of 


Piet COSTUMES, 
PAsisEN and BERLIN MANTLES, 


APtstic MILLINERY, 


es 


In splendid variety of New Shades and Mixture 5a. Wd. ee 
ae making up with Silk, Satin, or other Gs. 1d, 
PAGE che Caceee eae reel ee vice oe ums spire? Odel> VERY VARIETY IN DRESS 
BLACK VELVET BROCADES. 10) ie 
In_ very handsome designs for 
ee and Mantles, much ta SPECIALLY 
tinder. pricd naa fairs . Gd. to 21s. Od. c 4LY SELECTED N 
ae olodsed Gosia striped fe Soy ee cles eek 
elvets, in every Shade .. «e 3s. 4 SEN TIN 
Italian Silk Velvets iDevery Shade 48. 11d., 6s. 9d. to 88. ip PELRESEN TING 
Back Lyons Silk Velvet... ge Os. 6d. to 2Is. Od. 
Coloured Lyons Silk Velvet, in all a. " 
New Shades .. 06. ee ws lis, 9d. toi6s. od. TITE CORRECT FASHIONS OF THE 
PLUSHES AND SATINS. | a 
1s ete | ee re Push, EASON. 
pn Black and all New Colours .. 7s. 6d. . 9d. 
Aereps eee Silks, in every shade a i tone 200 
of colour on BY == ay 2B: 10.5 Ses, (BR; . 6 y A 
Bxtra Double Warp. me es 8. to Ae He THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM AN AMERICAN 
Bee re Feet in Black and PAPER IS A PLEASING TESTIMONY TO LHE SYSTEM 
SR DE ee fs. a4, OF BUSINESS ADOPTED AT THIS HOUSE :— 
Silk-faced Satins, in all Shades 2s. 11d. to 3s. 6d. 


- PETER ROBINSON, 
103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 


Pattérns post-free. 


WINTER DRESSES. 


New Materials in New Colours, 
Casimir d'Italie, Grain de Poure, i 
Cachmere de la Reine, Angola 
Foule, &c. All pure wool, and : 
dyed by the most eminent Paris | 
dyers in Black and every new 
colour, Prices, the Full Dress, 
trom .. ve os « oe 

Also, in Black and the same colours, 
several thousand pieces of Cash- 
ae and Cashmere Merinos, very 
swille’ 415s Sese:) sipetbecoreens ee 

Estamene, Witney, Devonshire, 
and other All-Wool Serges. in 
Navy, Dark Brown, Prune, 
Bronze, Black, &c. .. ae ves 

Cashmere Merino, and Cashmere 
de Paris, in Rich Colourings, very 
soft and fine, 44 to 47 inches 
wide, per yard ve 28. 2d., 

Also, Biack Sg dedibADrsageet ties 

Rich Velvet- Velveteens, Black, 
White, and all the new colours 
in Plain, Striped. and Embossed, 

Also, the New Black, as advertised, 
very wide ss as a a 

The New Plush Velveteen, in 
Black and Colours, 27 in. wide, 


EVENING DRESS 


In Plain and Damasse Grenadines .. .. «18, to 2s td. 
Tinsel Gauze in great Variety .- oe bg «. 63d. to 1s, 9d. 
Rich Japanese Silk in Plain and Damassé, at one ii 

Is. 11d. 


whe New Gros Grain Japanese, 22inches wide .. 2s. 9d. 
Light Shades in Merinos, Cashmere, &c. 
Patterns free. 

PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


Each. 
14s, 6d. to 25s, Ud. 


ver yard, 
2s. 2d. td 38. 6d. 


Is. Od. to 2s. 


28. Gd. 28, 9d. to 
Is. lid. to 


2s. 
os. 6d. 


Is. 0d. to 
2s lid. to 


4s. 
5s. 
4s, 


MATERIALS. 


Per yard. 


Pe ey ASE el eee 


AND 


qj; oes 


FURNITURE, 
(CURTAIN STUFFS, 


Vy ALL PAPERS, 


or 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 


AND 


MODERATE PRICES. 


1° FLEET-STREET, 


E.C. 


W AKENPHAST and Gy>.'® 
BEST WEST-END 


BOOTS and SHOES 
FOR LADIES, 


at Moderate Prices for 


READY MONEY ONLY. 
LADIES’ BOOTS and SHOES for 
“ WINTER and ROUGIL WEATHER,” 


Own Manufacture guaranteed by Trade Mark stamped on 
the Soles. 


LADIES’ TOUR BOOTS ... No. 104. 26s. 
» BUTTON BOOTS... No. 118. 28s. 
* BUTTON Calf .... No. 113. 28s. 
4, OXFORD SHOES... No. 201. 238. 
ah Do. GLACE KID ... No. 202. 253. 


Choose your fit, and your Number will be registered for 
future orders. 


N.B, LADIES’ FANCY EVENING AND HOUSE SILOES 
CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN LONDON. 


59, 60, 61, 
IIAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


“WE VISITED DURING OUR SOJOURN IN LONDON 
LAST YEAR THE WAREHOUSE OF MESSRS. JAY, THE 
MOST NOTED ESTALLISHMENT OF THE KIND IN THE 
WORLD. IN LOOKING THROUGH ITS NUMEROUS 
DEPARTMENTS WE WERE AGLE TO APPRECIATE THE 
TRUE CAUSE OF THE DISTINGUISHED SUCCESS 
WHICH HAS ATTENDED* THE ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
MANY YEARS. 


“MESSRS. JAY RECEIVE LARGE SUPPLIES OF COS- 
TUMES AND MILLINERY DIRECT FROM THE FIRST 
HOUSES IN PARIS, AND THEY ARE SOLD AT MUCH 
MORE MODERATE I’RICES THAN LADIES CAN PROCURE 
THEM ON THE CONTINENT, WE TAKE PLEASURE IN 
DIRECTING THE ATTENTION OF OUR FAIR READERS 
TO THIS TIME-HONOURED ESTABLISHMENT, WHERE 
WE ARE SURE THEY WILL BE HONESTLY AND 
LOYALLY DEALT WITH.” 


joys, 
([HE LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT -STREET, W. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIPFTs. 
From $s. 6d. to £5 5s. 


ANGSTERS’ MBRELLAS. 
eae U | 


140, Regent-street ; 75, Cheapside ; 
also Manufactory, 
94, Flect-street. 


lo, Royal-exchange ; 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
Established 1777. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. , 
From &s. 6d. to £5 5s. 


AMILTON KIMPTON. 
TAILORS and OVERCOAT MAKERS, 105, Strand. 
Gentiemen can depend on the very best muaterints, at a fair 
price —N.B. No cheap, common goods kept at this Establish- 
it. 
ag 105, STRAND (OPPOSITE EXETER HALL), 


and 


N ICHOLSON'S 


EW WINTER SAMPLES 


N 
BEE of the following are now ready, and will be sent, post- 
free, to any part of the globe. “ 
Coloured French Merinos, 44in, wide, per yard. 
Js, 114d., % 3s. 
Velour Cloths, 
Is. 63d.,and_—.. ar 
Melton Cloths, 27 in. wide we 
Gramysian Homespuns, 27 in. 


Ad.,and a. at 8. Syd. 
27 in. wide, 10}d., 


PATTERNS a be 


wide 1s. 74d. 


FREE. All-Wool Cashmere Serges, 27 in. 
wide. 1s. 034. anc 5 Se ~. 18. Sid 
Rough and Ready Serges, 27 in, wide 1ogd 
Figured Satin Cloths. 27in. wide. od. 
Homespuns, 27 in. wide .. o"d, 
Inexpensive Materials, 4jd. to Sid. 


PATTERNS OF MOURNING MATERIALS AND BLACK 
GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION POST-FREE, 


BLACK AND COLOURED 
VELVET-VELVETEEN, 

FAST PILE AND COLOUR, 
almostjequal in appearance to ao Velvet, 1s. 114d. to 5s. Tic. 
per yard. 

PARIS EMBROIDERY. 


Most exquisite specimens of PARTS NEEDLEWORK, at 27s. ¢d., 
gos. Od.. 45s, 6d., and 52s. 6d. for Dress of 8 yards of double-width 
Cashmere, or 16 yards of single-width Serge or Poplin, and 
2} yards of Embroidery. 

LACK and COLOURED _ SILKS. 
All the best LYONS MANUFACTURE, at 1s, 11}d. 
to 128, 9d. per yard. 


PLUSHES, VELVETS, BROCADES, 
SATIN DUCHESSE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of NEWEST COSTUMES and MANTLES, 
and any of the above, post- 


NICHOLSON and CO., 


50 to 53, St. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
Sole Lessee of Costume Court, Crystal Palace, 


Vy Ae iS) 


(CORYSTAL-({ASE “WV ATCHES. 
JOHN WALKER, 
(CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 


(Lock MANUFACTURER, 


PRIZE MEDALLIST of the EXHIBITIONS | 


of 1862 and 1867, 

MAKER OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
INDIAN WATCHES. 

77, CORNHILL; 230, REGENT-STREET; 


and 76, STRAND, LONDON. 


GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE, HALF-CHRONOMETER, 
combining the accuracy of the Chronometer and the 


strength of the Lever Watch. A perfect time-keeper 


and not affected by riding .. oF 58 . £45 9 U 
GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE }?-PLATE KEYLESS LEVER 
WATCH, with Compensation Balance, &c., from 3110 0 
GOLD GRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCH, with Com- 
pensation Balance, from = =o se ys - 1818 0 
GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCH, from 1515 0 
GOLD LEVER WATCHES for LADIES... ..  «. BRO 
SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE }-PLATE KEYLESS 
LEVER WATCH, with Compensation Balance eee ek O36) 
SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCHES, with 
Compensation Balances, from a 990 
660 


SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCHES, from 
LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, from .. of oe a 86 
YOUTHS’ SILVER WATCHES... - .. pra be ote 


HRISTMAS CARDS EXTRAORDINARY. 


One Million Beautiful Christmas Cards, sent for stamps— 


yiz., One Dozen for 6d., 9d., 1s., 18. 6d., 2s., 28. 6d., to 6s. The 
best value in England. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. 
jj ewet ROBBERIES PREVENTED. 
J. TANN’S RELIANCE SATES 


have never failed to resist ae eee of the most determined 
urglars. 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, £5 5s. 
Lists free. 
11, Newgute-street, London. 


- ALLEN AND HANBURYS' 

“ TQERFECTED ” COD-LIVER OIL 
is free from disagreeable taste and smell, and causes no 

nausea, or after taste. Of all Chemists, in capsuled Lott 


HARLES FRODSHAM and CO. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS FOR 
CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


(SHRONOMETERS: 
(SHRONOGRAPHS. 


REPEATERS. 
ONLY ADDRESS, st. STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ce Seca Oc ae 
Recess eset FMBROCATION. 


ebrated effectual cure without internal medicine. Sole 
anes Rents: W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria- 
street. (formerly of 67, St. Paul's-churchyard), London, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold by most Chemists, Price 4s, per Bottle. 


CRAPS for SCREENS and SCR 

KS (Coloured).—Immense variety of Flowers, Figures, 

ean Pe pases, from Is. per sheet; + doz, assorted, 10s. 6d. 
London: WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, 


HITE WOOD ARTICLES for Painting, 
Fern Printing and Yecalcomanie, Blotting-Books Card 
Plates, Cigar-Cases, Screens, &c. New Patterns just received. 
Priced-L st free.—WM. BA RNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


Just Published, price Is. 6d. ; postage-free, Is. Sd. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING 


tical Guide to) containing Instructions for Deco- 
wtin, Rees of any Apartmont, with directions for Painting 
Panels, Screens, and Terra-Cotta. By W. RUNDLE HARRISON. 


London; Wa. Barnarp, 119, Exteaware-road, 


OALS, IRON, and LIME. 
Works—Clay Cross, Chesterfield, 
Chief Office—12, Burwood-place, Edgware-road, London, W. 
Sale of Coal upwards of 500.000 tons per annum. 
Cash on delivery. 
All orders to Chief Office, as above. 


TUDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 
N by this valuable specific to its original shade, after which 
it grows the natural colour, not grey, Used as a dressing, it 
causes growth and arrests falling. The most harmiess and 
ffectual restorer oxtant. One trial will convince it has no 
ual. ‘Price 10s. 6d,, of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Testi- 
Tnontals post-free.—R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


( ; OLDEN HAIR—ROBARE’S 
TREOLINE produces the beautiful Golden Colour so 

much Aue. Warranted pay harmless. | Price 5s, 6d. anid 

Jos. 6d. of all Perfumers. Wholesale, HOV EN DEN and ee 

5, Great Marlborough-street, W.; and 98 and 95, Otay as Re 

London; Pinaud und Mover, 37, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris 

31. Graben, Viera ; +4, Rue des Longs Chariots, Brussels. 


Tpsere RD’S 


‘The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
and safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Jadies and children. - Of all Chemists. 

+ 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


instantly relieve and rapidly cure Astlima, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shertness of Breath, Phiegm, Puins 
in the Chest, Rheumatism ; and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 14d, 


\OOTHACHE. 
PSstayt CURE. 


FORMS A STOPPING. 
SAVES THE TOOTH. 


J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, writes :—“ I 
consider BUNTER'S NERVINEa specitic tor ‘footh- 
ache, Very severe cases under my cure have found 
instantaneous and permanent relief.” 

Ot Chemists, ls. 14d. per Packet. 


XTRAORDINARY TESTIMONIAL. 
4 « Por 30 years 1 have tried all the various soups that have 
yoen recommended ; and I candidly state that the ALBION 
MILK and SULPHUR SOAP” has no equal in soothing the irri- 
tation of the skin."—J. M'Grigor Croft, M.D., M.R.C.P., late 
staff Surgeon to her Ma, Royal Army Hospitals, May 1, 
1s80.— . Dr. Croft has great pleasure in sending, unasked, 
his ‘opinion of the Albion, Milk and Sulphur Soap. By all 
Shemists, i blets, 9d, and Is, 
aa in Tee 1 Nepot, 632, Oxford-street, London. 


{INE ENGRAVINGS from the WORKS 


of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
J.M. W. Turner, R.A. 
T. Faed, R.A. Rosa Bonheur, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Alma Tadema. 

Choice artist proof and good print impressions of the above. 
Also a large Collection of all the New En cravings. On view at 
iP. McLBAN’s, 7, Haymarket (next the Theatre). Cutalogues 
forwarded on applicat jon. 


VY ITREMANIE, punerseding Tha ae 
s¥ and inexpensive method of decorating windows In 
church mablicbulldings, and private houses, by which may be 
roduced the rich colouring and beautifal designs equal in 
: pearance to real stained glass. Handbook of Designs and full 
eet ructions, js. 1d. Boxes, comprising Designs, &c., at 2s. 
31s. Od., 428. Particulars post-free. Sole inventors, J. BARNARD 
‘and SON, 339, Oxford-street, London, W. 


HROMOPHOTOGRAPHY. 

(KRAUS’ PRECESS ‘ a ee 
yew ; (enabling any person without previous know- 
ee SF eitner Painting or Drawing) to Coiour Photographs on 
convex glasses, in imitation of China and Enamel Painting. 
Boxes, containing every requisite, 25s, and 20s, Particn urs 
nost-free. Specimens shown on application at the Sole Agents, 

OARNARD and SON, 339, Oxtord-strect, London, W, 


John Philip, R.A, 
W. P. Frith, RA. 


MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 


t, Regent-strect: (entrance in Swallow-street). 
ea ae meant Nine daily. Penous of all ages received 

rivately and taught at.any time ting their own convenience. 
Yeve ‘ns one houreach. Nocles es. > oextras. Tmprovement sie 
rantoed in eight, to twelve easy lessons. Separate room for 
| ladies, Apply te Mr. Smart, as above. 


W HY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 


LANTERN SLIDES? 
(TRANSFER PROCESS,), 7 
A Box containing a Sheet of Twelve 3t inch VIEWS, Glasses, 
Roller, Brushes, Varnishes, New Frame, Masks, and Took con- 
tainint full Instructions. 14s, Partien’ars and Price-Lists post- 
pe J. BARNARD and SON, 39, Oxford-street, London, Y. 


MOURNING. — IMPORTANT 
TO FAMILIES. 


Families requiring Seppe of FIRST or DEEP MOURNING 
will derive great advantages by making their purchases 


At PETER ROBINSON’S, 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
“REGENT-STREET.”’ 


Large or Small Orders are supplied at Extremely 
Moderate Charges, and in Correct Taste. 


-AMzy 


Experienced Dressmakers and Milliners are kept purposely to 
travel to all parts of England—no matter the distance—with 
goods for selection and to take orders (free of any expense what- 
ever to the purchaser), and will be sent 


IMMEDIATELY 
ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM. 


Widow's Dress, beautifully fitted and made 
complete, from oy: , a es 


es ‘ 3 3a. 
Widow's Bonnet und Cap, from .. +s +» £1108, 
Widow's Mantle or Paletot, from £3 3a, 
Young Ladies’ Dresses, complete, from £3 33. 
Childrens's Dresses, complete, from £1 10s. 


Mourning for Servants supplied exceptionally cheap. 


French and English Dressmaking. 


FUNERALS CONDUCTED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY, AT 
STATED CHARGES. 
Observe this Address ONLY— 


256.to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


y 


ARM WINTER COSTUMES, 


in varions New Materials, 


At PETER ROBIN . 
Nos. 256 to 262. 


UITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

4} Messrs. Bonnet et Cie.’s BLACK SILKS. Patterns free. 
A special purchase of unusually good value. 
Excellent wearing qualities, 
from 4s. 93d. to 10s. td. per yard. 

PETER ROBINSON, of REGENT-STREET, 
Nos. 256 to 262. 


GILK AND SATIN COSTUMES, either for 


Dinner, Dress, or Promenade, exquisitely Fashioned and 
Trimmed, from Fi to 12} guineas, A very extensive variety. 
Photos and Sketches free, 


PETER ROBINSON, of REGENT-STREET, 


Nos. 256 to 262—the onty address. 


VELVET - VELVETEEN 
COSTUMES, 
at 3 guineas, and upto ;* guineas. 
BLACK SERGE COSTUMES, 


from 2 guineas. 


NEW AUTUMN MATERIAL COSTUMES, 
from 2 to7 guineas. 
Perfectly New styles. 

At PETER ROBINSON’S, of REGENT. 


STREET, Nos. 255 to 262. 


Breas AND DINNER DRESSES. 


A New and very Choice Collection for this Season ay 1 guinca 
and up to 7 guineas. 
Illustrations and Decriptions, with Patterns, sent 
on application. 
Address only to 266 to 262, Rogent-street. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


1 LACK 


C HINDLEY and SONS, 


134, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON. 


()LD-FASHIONED CHINTZES. 


The revival of the use of Chintzes similar tn 
style and colouring to those in use at the begin- 
ning of the century has induced C, Hindley and 
Sons to reproduce (from the Original Wood Blocks) 
many of those fine old Patterns which they were 
using so extensively when furnishing and deco- 
rating houses at that period. 

Prices from 9d. per yard. 


WALL-PAPERS AND CURTAIN 
STUFFS, 
INEXPENSIVE AND ARTISTIC 
TURKEY, PERSIAN, INDIAN, 


AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


SPECIAL COLOURING AT MODERATE. 
PRICES. 


PATTERNS SENT AND ESTIMATES GIVEN 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


MANTELPIECES IN ALL WOODS. 


C3 FLoLex and GON, 


134, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


A LFRED B. ae UE 2 be Ludgate-bill, 
NVITES INSPECTION of ail that is new and beautifu 
iz Tuatil oil ornamental CHINA and GLASS, including fs ue 


ay Services (“ Cottage“). 50 pieces os z 13 
Taner Services 12 persons (108 pieces) .. ae ae 35 0 
China Descert Services for 12 It, 178.; Ungilt 14 0 
Gilt China Tea Services, 40 pi . 2W8pieces 8 6 


2 for 4 persons EA Ga 


Soilot Services (for Gd., 5s. ¢ . » oe fend: 2°95. 
BSUS Srareaey ‘tofthree i... 138 


Vhite Stone Jugs, 

nite aie eS a as patterns, 
Decanters, good cut glass, 5s. per pur 4 
ed Decanters (with handle), 4s lyse and 3 0 
Plain Light Claret Glasses, well anacde, Os, per doz. and 46 
Wine Glasses, plain or cut, Ports and Sherrivs, per doz, 1 9 
Engraved Wine Glasses do. O- do, | 3 6 
Hock Glasses, ruby bow], 6s. per doz... s; Breen howl 3 0 
Tumblers. cnt, 48, 8d. ; plain, 2s. 9d.; moulded, per doz, 1 6 
Plain light Finger-Glasses, taper shape Se yerdoz. 

; a Other Articles proport jonately cheap. 
Descriptive Bathlorne vost-free, P ee: 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39, LUDGATE-HILL. Established 1769. 


China Breakfast Sets for As 


-- Plain 4 0 


a ae 1S a 
“MOE WORLD has been endowed with 

T one of the greatest blessings se oart mee of 

ACNIVEN SAMERON’S PENS."’—Reading Herald. 
MACNIV EN ant SAPAPERS RECOMMEND TILEM. 
See the ‘ Graphic ’* for names. 
“They come as a boon and a blessing tomen, 

The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen. 

«They are a treasure.”’—Standard, 


Sample Box, assorted (all the kinds). Is. 1d. by post. 
“They are the best Leas snyen teen 
: enter ithe fact."—Shre 
the patenters featees -MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
o2—n. Blair-street. Edinburgh. (F tablished 1770.) 
PENMAKERS TO a eRe GOVERNMENT 
Avents: E. Bredow, 32. Rue ‘@Hauteville, Paris; 
Bainbridge and Co., 99, W illiam-street, New York. 


H. 
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Sy te eee 
COMIC OPERA. 
Performed at the Strand Theatre with cnormous success. 


English adaptation by H. B. FARNIE, 
= Susie by AUDRAN. 


The following are now ready :— \. 
VOCAL SCORE .. se o. +. es net 8 0 
PIANOFORTE SCORE os ao o. < sh ne ee 


All the following bars for half price:— 

DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES D'ALBERT. 
OLIVETTE WALTZ _.. ss Beautifully Ulustrated 

OLIVETTE QUADRILLE  .. 7 ae 

OLIVETTE POCUKA .. ary a of 

TORPEDO G- L 'P ne as e oi 
NEAREST ANv DEAREST WALTZ ,, sy 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


ee 
cocoo 


NEAREST AND DEAREST. Romance 40 
TORPEDO. Song and Chorus a 40 
SOB SONG ne es . . qe 
THE CONVENT SLEPT... os ois a £0 
I LOVE MY LOVE SO WELL. Duct .. 30 
THE YACHT AND THE BRIG . <* gee | 
VALSE SONG—FIRST LOVE oe s Fie ee 
DARLING, GOOD-NIGHT. Serenade .. ee See | 
WHERE BALMY GARLIC SCENTS THE AIR. Bolero 4 0 
BOB UP SERENELY . grays hae 2 ee aa ae 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
BOYTON SMITHS NTASIA .. as S e ae a 
AUDRAN'S NEAR AND DEAREST. Romance. .. £ 0 
NAVA'S GEMS FROM “ OLIVETTE".. Each 3 0 


No. 1 contains Torpedo Song, Marche Militaire, and Marriage 
Bells Chorus. 

No. 2 contains Romance, Nearest and Dearest, and the Waltz. 

NAVA'S FARANDOLE. 3s. 

NAVA'S Popular Favourites from “ OLIVETTE,” 1 to6. Each Is. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER (1880) 


OF 


(OHAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


No, 122. 

Containing the following Popular Dance Music :— 
SWEETHEARTS WALTZ by ‘HARLES D'ALBERT ; 
anc 
DRINK, PUPPY, DRINK POLKA.. Charles D’ Albert. 
LE ROI DE LAHORE QUADRILLE Charles D’ Albert. 
LE ROI DE LAHORE WALTZ > Charles D' Albert. 

TOUT A LA JOIE POLKA .. ny .. Fahrbach. 
MELLO. SUITE DE VALSES a .. Emile Waldteufel. 
A GRANDES GUIDES. Galop Brillant .. 


A. Etterlen. 
TRIFOLIEN VALSE _.. strauss. 
LE POLO QUADRILLE.. << Charles D' Albert. 
SWEDIsH COUNTRY DANCE E. R. Terry. 


Price One Shilling. Postage-free, 1s. 2d. 


Now ready, 
R IMBAULT’S COMPLETE PIANO 
TUTOR, 


CONTAINING 
THE FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
A GRADUAL AND PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF 
EXERCISES, SCALES, &c, ; 
And with every information requisite for the formation. of the 
hand, the manner of Fingering, and the cultivation of a finished 
style of performanc?; the whole Illustrated by a numerous 
Series of Lessons of the most varied and modern kind, selected 
from the Works of Beethoven, Mozart, Bellini, Verdi, Rossini, 
Hummel, Gounod, Meyerbeer, Reinecke, D'Albert, Puget, &c., 
and including a 
SELECTION OF SACRED MELODIES, 
Selected and Arranged by 
EDWARD FE. RIMBAULT. 
The whole Revised and Enlarged by John Hiles. 
Price Five Shillings. 


A Most Elegant and Useful 

- MUSICAL PRESENT. 
EETHOVEN’S SONATAS, 

NEW EDITION. 
Edited and Fingered by 
CHARLI HALLE. 

Complete in one volume. ONE GUINEA, NET (forreerly pub- 
lished at £4.33.). Handsomely bound in cloth, 


((HAPPELL and CO.’S” 
([HREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
JLZ2= of PIANOFORTES, 
HLARMONIUMS, and 
MERICAN ORGANS, 


by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third 
year, provided each quarterly payment 
shall have been regularly paid in advance. 
Pianofortes, from two guineas; Har- 
moniums, from £1 4s.; and American 
Organs, from £2 10s. a quarter. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


(a arreLe and CO.’S 
PIANINOS, from 20 guineas. 
(SOTTAGE, from 27 guineas. 


ITRON-FRAMED 
(BLIQUE PIANINOS, 


Solid Walnut and Gilt Lines, 
35 cuineas, 
suitable for the Colenies and India. 


((HAPPELL and CO.’S 
[20N-FRAMED SINGLE OVER-STRUNG 
()BLIQUE PIANOFORTES, 


from 40 to 56 guineas. 


Cares and CO.’S 
[®08-FRAMED DOUBLE OVER-STRUNG 
(PBLIQUE PIANOFORTES. 


Elegant Rosewood, 60 guineas; 
Italian Walnut, or Ebonised and Gilt, 65 guineas; 
Solid Walnut, for extreme climates, 65 guineas. 


Carre and CO.’S 
[20N-FRAMED GRAND 


(CHAPPELL' bs) 


OBLIQUE 
OVERSTRUN' 


BASS, 
as exhibited at the Sydney Exhibition, 
from 90 to 100 guineas. 


(CB ASr ELL and CO.’S 
[ 2ON-FRAMED OVERSTRUNG 


HORIZONTAL, GRAND 


PIANOFORTES, 


from 75 to 150 guineas. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S 


LEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
FOR CHURCH, SCHOOLS, OR 
DRAWING-ROOMS, 
from 5 to10 guineas, or on the Three- Years’ System, 
from £1 15s, per quarter. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S 
IMPROVED 


A MEBICAN ORGANS, 


Combining Pipes with Reeds. 

Mannfactured by Clough and Warren, 
Detroit, U.S.A. ne immense advantages 
these instruments possess over the organs 
hitherto imported have induced Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. to undertake the sole 
agency of thiseminent manufactory. A 
lee pin a view fom 2 to 1” 

guineas. ice- Lists on ai ication to 
CHAPPELL and UO., 50, New Bond eet. 


((HICKERIN G PIANOFORTES, 


from 120 guineas. 


A. LARGE DISCOUNT to PURCHASERS 


for CASH. 


({HAPPELL and CO., 


#. NEW BOND-STREET: 
CITY BRANCH, 15, POULTRY, E.C. 


Reesex and CO.’S LIST. 


Price 2s, 6d, each volume, paper covers ; 48., cloth, gilt edges, 
Tee ROYAL SONG-BOOKS. 
HANDEL'S 52 OPERA SONGS. Edited by Best. 
GS FROM THE OPERAS (50). Mezzo-Soprano and 


tralto, 
NGS FROM THE OPERAS (). Tenor and Baritone, 
The above have Italian and Enclish Words. 
THE SONGS OF FRANCE (60). French and English Words. 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY (100), German and English 


Words. - 

NGS OF ENGLAND (200). 
OF SCOTLAND (190). 
OF IRELAND (108). 
THE SONGS OF WALES (69). New and enlarged Edition. 
SACRED £ONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN (100), 
HUMOROUS SONGS (72 new and old songs). 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES (24). 
SCHUBERT'S 60 SONGS. German and English Words. 
RURBENSTEIN'S 60 SONGS. German and English Words. 
RUB STEIN'S 18 VOCAL DUETS, German and English 


W Ss. 
BEETHOVEN'S 76 SONGS. German and English Words. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. German and English Words, 
SCHUMANN'S 75 SONGS. German and English Words. 
Bocsey and Co., 295, Regent-street, London ; and all Musicsellers. 


A hes ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS, 
all with Italian and English Words, except where marked. 


8. d. 
Ger., 


2 vols. 


THE SO} 


” 
= 


FSOD 2M OB AAR AARAAARHBHAAGAAD: 


Lohengrin (Ital., 

and Eng.) .. ss os 
Lucia di Lammermoor .. 
Lucrezia Borgia 


Ballo in Maschera .. 
Barbiere di Siviglia ee 
Bohemian Girl (Eng.) .. 
Crown Diamonds .. 


Dinorah me Martha a ee 
Domino Noir Masaniello .. .. «. 
Don Juan Mountain Sylph (Eng.) .. 
Don Pasquale Médecin alegre = Lui 
Elisir d’ Amore (French and Eng ) 
Ca eee a Mirella on isp 
Favorita “s ve Norma as 
Fidelio... .. ee ee Nozze di Figaro 
Fille de Madame Angot Porter of Havre 

(Eng. and French) —.. Puritani 
Filia del Reggimento .. Rigoletto .. 
Flauto Magico ae os Robert le Diable 
Flying Dutchman (Eng. Semiramide .. 


and Ger.) .. . 


Siege of Rochelle (Eng.)- 
Fra Diavolo .. A ss se ng: Ms 


Satanella (Eng.) 


etd porrwewwoM eI I wtoR rR te 
ARM ARABAGOARRABHRAA AWIHAAHD 


Freischiitz (Ital., Ger., | Sonnambula 
and Eng.) .. S on Traviata 
Grand Duchess (Eng. and Trovatore .. ‘a oe 
French) _ .. se si Water-Carrier (French, 
Guillaume Teil Ger., and Eng.) .. Ss 
Huguenots Zampa (French and Eng.) 


Worn 1 Bt Nw RON tenor inowion? 


Lily of Killarney (Eng.) 
Also in cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. and 2s..6d. each extra. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


4 vols.; price 5s. each, paper covers ; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 


HE ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS, 


containing Songs, Cavatinas, and Scenas from the great 
Operas in the original keys, for the use more particularly ot pro- 
fessional students. 
1. Soprano. 8. Tenor. 
2. Contra'to. 4. Baritone. 
Each Book contains from 40 to 50 Sones, &c., with Italian and 
English Words.—Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


This day, 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s., cloth, gilt edges, 


‘ONGS FROM THE OPERAS.—A 


collection of celebrated Songs, in medium keys, for the use 
of amateurs. 
Vol. I,—Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
Vol. I11.—Tenor and Baritone. 
Each Book contains 50 Songs, with English and Italian Words, 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


NEW SONGS IN THE 


(4% ENDISH MUSIC-BOOKS. 
/ 1, SONGS OF THE DAY. Book 1. 

31. SONGS OF THE DAY. Book 2. 

32, SONGS OF THE DAY. Book 3. 

Each Book contains 10 Songs. Contributors, Arthur Sullivan, 
Molloy. Louis Dichl, Dolores, Hamilton Aidé, Louisa Gray, 
F. if. Cowen, Pinsuti. Price 1s. each Book. 

Boosey and Co., 235, Regent-street. 


STANDARD PIANOFORTE MUSIC IN THE 


AVENDISH MUSIC-BOOKS. 


28. sO nL EE Bene OF THE OPERA (26 celebrated 
airs). 

26. CLASSICAL READINGS FOR THE PIANOFORTE (17 
short and beautiful pieces), 

27. SACRED READINGS FOR THE PIANOFORTE (20 move- 
ments from the works of great masters). 

29. ALBUM OF TWELVE GAVOTTES by Handel, Bach, 
Corelli, Rameau, Gotthard, Martini, &c, 

#4. ALBUM OF EIGHTEEN MINUETS. 

37. CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM. Part 1. (51 Sacred Airs). 

38. CALLCOTT'’S HANDEL ALBUM. Part 2. (G1 Operatic 
Airs.; Price 1s. each Book. 


BALLAD CONCERT ALBUMS IN THE 


CG AVENDISS MUSIC-BOOKS. 


RRINGTON. 3. ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
8S REEVES. 24. EDWARD LLOYD. 

NTLEY. 19. SCOTCH BALLADS (20). 

ISH BALLADS (20). | 21. OLD ENGLISH BALLADS (29). 
Price 1s. each Book. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS IN THE 


AVENDISH MUSIC-BOOKS. 
2. SCHUMANN’S DUET ALBUM, 
39. OVERTURES AS DUETS. Poet and Peasant, Fra Diavolo, 
and ee 
33. ALBUM OF MARCHES AS DUETS. 
16. ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC AS DUETS. 
Price 1s. each Book. 


PHooesers SHILLING TUTORS. 


Organ oy: Best. | Theo: .. Dr. Callcott. 
Harmonium Elliott. Violin & Henning, 
Pianoforte .. Mount. | Violoncello Howell. 
Singing (Men) .. Hatton. | Flute Pratten. 
Singing (Ladies) .. Hatton, | Cornet Stanton Jones. 
Ballad Singing Balfe. | Concertina ae Case. 
Choral Singing Dr. Spark. | Clarionet .. Kappey. 
> 
Bookz 8’ SHILLING OPERAS | for 
PIANOFORTE. 
BARBERE  UENA; | TUGREZTA BORG 
i yj A TA. 

CROWN DIAMONDS, MARTHA. 
DINORAH (2s.) MASANIELLO. 
DOMINO NOIR. MIRELLA,. 
BON PASQUALE Nozze DI FIG 

ON Si 3 ARO. 
ERNANI. OBERON. 
FAVORITA, RIGOLETTO, 
FIDELIO. ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
FIGLIADEL REGGIMENTO.| SEMIRAMIDE. 
FLAUTO MAGICO, SONNAMBULA, 
FLYING DUTCHMAN (2s). TA AUSER (2s.) 
FRA DIAVOLO. TRAVIATA. 
FREISCHUTZ TROVATORE 


WILLIAM TELL. 


HUG i. 
5 ZAws A. 


LOHENGRIN (2s., 


. POPULAR NUMBERS OF 


B OOSEYS’ MUSICAL CABINET. 


Price 1s. each. 
ae ROBERT FRANZ ALBUM. (36 Songs. 
38. GOUNOD'S 10 SONGS, including “The Serenade” and 


. “Ou youlez-vous aller?” 

2. TORGT ELOY, AND BALFE’S 10 CELEBRATED 
13. HATTON’S 12 SONGS. (New Edition.) 
145. DOLORES’ 12 SONGS. 
163. A. 8. GATTY’S 12 BALLADS. 
16). VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S 10 SONGS. 
163. ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 10 SONGS. 

s3. TWELVE VOCAL DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES, 
173. LILLIE’S SONG-BOOK. (50 Songs.) 
. BOOSEY’ MARCH ALBUM. (5 Marches.) 
203, 210, 213. RUBINSTEIN’S 3 ALBUMs, (25 Pieces.) 
214. ROBERT SCHUMANN’S ALBUMBLATTER. 
204, BRAHMS’ PIANOFORTE ALBUM. 
1. FIELD'S NOCTURNE ALBUM. (10 Nocturnes.) 
14. BEETHOVEN'S WALTZ ALBUM. (45 Waltzes.) 
20, LAMOTHE'’S WALTZ ALBUM. (6 Waltzes.) 
201. WALDTEUFEL'’S WALTZ ALBUM. (8 Waltzes.) 

BOOSEYS' MUSICAL CABINET also contains Bxve'hoven's 
Mozart's, Schubert's and Dussek’s Sonatas; Chopin's Waitzes, 
Mazurkas, and Nocturnes (each complete for 1s.) ; Mendelssohn's, 
Schumann's, Heller's, Weber's, and Hummel’s Works. The 
Sic. 0 amie best Editions published. A full Catalogue on 
app! jon. 

ooseY and Co., 295, Regent-street; and all Musicsellers 

Booksellers in town and country. is 


With Fifteen Iustrations, Sixty Pages, price 2s. 6d., 
ILLIE’S FIRST MUSIC-BOOK.—“ The 


most admirable tutor extant for the pianoforte.”’—So1 
Herald, “To the thousands of smothers ron “sisters eer tane 
charge of our future pianists this book will be a god-send.”"— 
Daily Telegraph. 


This day, with Six Full-page Mustrations, price 2s. 6d., 


ILLIX’S SECOND MUSIC-BOOK.—A 
continuation of and sequel to the First Book. 
Boosey and Co., 205, Regext-street, 


RE ee Se eT a eee 


N USICAL WORKS. By J. T. STONE. 


Messrs. BREWER and Co. would particularly direct the 


| attention of professors and teachers to the following standard 


works for musical education. The whole series are in general 

use in the ices colleges and schools throughout the United 

Kingdom, Canada, India, and Australia :— 

_ _ FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

The First Six Months at the | Facile Instructions. 4s. 
Piano. os. Conftise Instructions. 3s. 

Elementary Instructions. 5s. 

FOR THE ORGAN. 

The Classical Organist. In| The Organ Student's Com- 
four vols., oblong folio, £1 1s.|. panion, in six  vols., 7s. 6d. 
each ; or in 72 Numbers, 1s. 6d. each; or in 24 books, 1s. 6d. 
each net. each net. 

Complete Instructions. 5s. 

FOR THE HARMONIUM. 

The Harmonium Miscellany, | Complete Instructions. 5s. 
in 12 Numbers, 3s. each. 

= FOR SINGING. 
Theoretieal and Practical Instructions. 63, 

London: Brewer and Co., 38, Poultry, Chesreme, and 23, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, A complete Catalogue of the 
above Author's Musical Works may be had on application to the 
Deca or to Mr. J. T. Stone, 6, Upper College-street, 

ottingham. 


(CHRISTMAS MUSICAL PRESEN'TS. 

List of Musical Works, forming useful Christmas Presents, 
all handsomely bound in cloth :— 

LIEDER OHNE WORTE. MENDELSSOHN. With Portrait 
of the Composer. 10s. 6d, 

MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS. W.H. CALLCOTT. Two 
Vols., 258. each. 

cee AMATEUR ORGANIST. E. TRAVIS. Ten Vols., 88. 
each. 

DOMESTIC PSALMODY. WESTROP. Two Vols., 5s. each. 
HATTON. ls. 
J. PRIDHAM, 21s. 

EVENINGS WITH THE BEST COMPOSERS. E. TRAVIS. 
Two Vols., 21s. each. 

ORGAN SCHOOL, RINK. 20s. 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS. KELLER. 10s. 6d. 

HARMONIA DIVINA. A Collection of Sacred Songs and 
Baas: J.T. STONE, 21s. 

‘THE ORGAN STUDENTS’ COMPANION. J.T. STONE. 
Six Vols., 78. 6d. each. 
ee PULA SUAG ORGANIST. J.T.STONE. Four Vols., 

8, each, 


sawn ie SE ee ee 
PCVENINGS with the BEST COMPOSERS. 
A Collection of Classical Subjects from the Works of the 
Great Masters for the Piamoforte. Arranged by E. TRAVIS. 
Twelve Numbers complete in one Volume, bound, 2Is.; or in 
Numbers, 3s. each. 
—<$— 


NEW SONGS by FLORA WARNER. 


ao ue Woods. A flat and B | Pretty Blue Forget-mo-not. 3s, 


at. 3s. Maiden’s Farewell. 3s. 
Parting. D and E flat. 3s. Welcome, Sweet Evening. 3s. 
sbvecl of the Birds. D and F. | Trysting Tree. B flatand G. 3s. 
Courtship. 3s. 


Waiting at the Window. A flat 
N EW 


and B flat. 3s. 


and POPULAR POLKAS. 
By W. SMALLWOOD. 


Beautifully Iustrated 3s. each. 
Coral Cave. New Year's. Royal Navy. 
Charlotte. Primrose. Village Fete. 
Birthday. IEE ars wee: Summer Flower. 
Princess Louise. Starlight. Sweet Briar. 


POFULAR MARCHES and DESCRIPTIVE 


DIVERTIMENTOS. By J. PRIDHAM. 
Illustrated. 3s. each. 

Turkish Grand March. 

Abyssinian Expedition. 

Battle March of Delhi. 

Stanley’s Grand March. 

Prince of Wales's Indian March. 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Grand March. 

Ashantee March. 

Stonewall Jackson's March. 

General Havelock's Grand March. 

Advance of Sir Colin Campbell. 


(TRE CLASSICAL ORGANIST: a Selection 


of celebrated Compositions from the Werks of the Great 
Masters. Arranged from the Orchestral Scores for the Organ, 
with Pedal Obbligato, by J.T. STONE. In four yols., oblong 
folio (each conten a pages), £1 1s. each ; or, in 72 Numbers, 
Js. 6d. each net, A Catalogue of the contents of the complete 
work will be forwarded on application to the Publishers, or to 
Mr. J. T. Stone, 6, Upper College-street, Nettingham. 


LONDON : BEEWER and Co. 


38, POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 
and 23, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN. 


METZLER and CO”S MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MASON and HAMLIN’S AMERICAN ORGANS, from 14 to 
300 Guineas. Catalogues free. 
ALEXANDRE’S ORGAN HARMONIUMS, from 7 to 
150 Guineas. Catalogues post-free. 

MUSTEL ORGANS, from 140 to 400 Guineas. 
PIANOFORTES by Bord, Roenisch, Collard, Broadwood, Erard, 
and Knabe, from 20 to 300 Guineas. 

BLACK AND GOLD PIANETTES, from 25 Guineas. 

VIOLINS, from Half a Guinea to ane Guineas and up- 
wards (small size. from 1és.); VIOLONCELLOS, from One 
Guinea to Twenty Guineas and upwards; FLUTES, from Halt 
a Guinea to Seven Guineas and upwards; CLARIONETTES, 
from One Guinea to Eighteen Guineas; BASSOONS, from Eight 
Guineus to Seventeen Guineas; CORNETS, from One Guinea 
and a Half to Nine Guineas; EUPHONIUMS, from Four 
Guineas to Eight Guineas; TROMBONES. from One 
Guinea _and a Halt to Four Guiness; OPHICLEIDES, 
from Four Guineas and upwards; #RENCH HORNS. 
from Four Guineas and upwards; BUGLES, from Ono 
Guinea to Twenty Guineas; HUNTING and POST HORNS, 
from Five Shillings ; BICYCLE HORNS, from Three Shil- 
lings; ZITHERS, from_ Two Guineas; MUSICAL BOXES, 
from’ Five Shillings; MAIL HORNS, from Half a Guinea 
(In solid Silver, at 25s. r ounce). SIDE DRUMS, from 
‘Two Guineas; BASS DRUMS, from Four Guineas ; CYMBALS, 

NGS, from Three Guineas; 


Guinea to Ten Guineas; 
ENGLIZH_ CONCERTINAS 
FORKS, from Two Shillings; § 
Guinea; CASTANETS, trom Five Shillings; MUSIC PORT- 
FOLIOS (of all descriptions), from Five Shillings. Every de- 
scription of STRINGS, BOWS, DIGITORIUMS, MUSIC- 


STRNDS, -MUTES, MUSIC-STOOLS, CANTERBURIES, 
WHAT-NOTS, &c. 

ME!ZLER and CO.’S AMERICAN 
Bh ORGUINEITE. 


‘THE AMERICAN ORGUINETDTE is a reed Musical Instru- 


* ment, constructed somewhat on the principle of the American 


Organ, and adapted to be eee = opereres by simple 
sheets or strips of perforated paper, vach sheet representing one 
or more tunes, There is no limit to either kind or quantity of 
music. It will play Hymn Tunes, Popular Airs, Sets of Qua- 
drilles, Polkas, Waltzes, Reels, and Hornpipes with a clearness, 
accuracy, and de; of execution which but few performers can 
equal. A mere child can play it. The Music Box and all kindred 
Instruments are not only expensive luxuries enjoyed by a fev, 
but they are limited to a few set tunes, and so soon become 
tiresome, and, as a means of enjoyment to their owners, 
entirely worthless. ‘The AMERICA ORGUINETTE, with its 
automatic Music Sheets, represents both Organ and Organist, 
Music, Musician, and Music Teacher, and is admirably adapted 
for Singing Parties, Dancing Parties, Winter Evenings’ Enter- 
tainments, and Educational purposes. 

H.R.H. Princess Beatrice has already purchased one of these 
wonderful Instruments. x 

THE AMERICAN ORGUINETTE is excellent in Tone, 
Unique in pea, rfectly Simple in Principle, Strong in Con- 
struction, Durable in every part. Embodies in itself a Musicat 
LT ppelnea and Musician; a means of Education, and a Music 

Veacher. 

Style A. with Six Pieces of Music, £1 10s. Style E. with Six 
Pieces of Music and Attachment, price £3 10s. Cabinet style, 
with Selection of Music, Price 12 Guineas, 

Any Chelle of Music from 9d. a Tune. 
Estimates given for Drum and Fife, Brass, and Military Bands, 
Liberal Discounts for Cash. 
METZLER and CHAPPELL, 
235, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough-street, London, W.; 


and 
26, 27, 28, and 29, Marshall-strect, Regent-stiect, Loncon, W. 


At ALL THE GREAT EXHIBITIONS 
during the last thirteen years 


M4S0N and HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS 
have been found worthy of 
the highest distinction for demonstrated 


pirate 
NO OTHER AMERICAN ORGANS 
ever obtained such at any. 
Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, 
METZLER and CHAPPELL, 
Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


en 
(CATALOGUES of MUSICAL BOXES, with 

Sizes, Prices, and List of Tunes, gratis and post-free, on 
spice dion to 


LES and M‘CULLOCH, 22, Ludgate-hill ; and 56, Cheapside. | 


USICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside; 
and 22, Ludgate-hill, London. 
Choice Operatic Airs, lively Dence Music, and finest Sacred 


12:000 (CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
PABENS & (GOT T0'S. 


DRESSING-CASES, 21s.,42s., 84s., 105s., 210s. 
DRESSING-BAGS, 42s., 84s., 105s., 210s. 
HAND-BAGS, 6s. 9d., 10s. 6d. Waist-Bags. 
DESPATCH-BOXES, 21s., 42s., 63s., 84s., Ke. 
WRITING-CASES, 5s., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 
DESKS, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s., 42s., 638. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 25s., 50s., 84s. 
ENVELOPE CASES and BLOTTERS. 
INKSTANDS for Drawing-Room or Library. 
TEA-CADDIES, BOOK-SLIDES. 
LIQUEUR-CASES, FLASKS. 
LETTER-BOXES for the Hall and Library. 
READING-STANDS, POSTAGE-SCALES. 
OXYDIZED and ENAMELLED ARTICLES. © 
ORMOULU WRITING SETS, NIC-NACS. 
OAK WARE, Tankards, Biscuit-Boxes, Jugs. 
DOULTON WARE, Mounted with Silver, &e. 
ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS, for Presents. 
BRONZE INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS. 
JEWEL-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
BRUSH-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SCENT-CASES, for 2, 3, or 4 Bottles. 
SPECTACLE-CASES, Waist or Pocket. 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
WORK BOXES and BASKETS, 6s. and 10s. 
RETICULES, LADIES’ COMPANIONS. 
MUSIC CASES and ROLLS, 2s. 6d., 5s. 
MUSICAL BOXES, all kinds. 
CHINA CARD-TRAYS, Ditto Ornaments. 
PURSES, POCKET-BOOKS, NOTE-CASES. 
CARD-CASES, Diaries for the New Year. 
CIGAR-CASES, FUZEE-CASES. 
OPERA-GLASSES, FANS, Newest Patterns. 
GRAPHOSCOPES, STEREOSCOPES. 
SCENT-BOTTLES, Gold and Silver Mounted. 
WALTHAM WATCHES, good timekeepers. 
SILVER JEWELLERY, at very low prices. 
JET JEWELLERY of the best Patterns. 
CLOCKS, Carriage, Prawing or Dining Room. 
PENCIL-CASES, Gold, Silver, Aluminium. 
INDOOR GAMES, Newest and most Amusing. 
CABINETS OF GAMES, 21s., 50s., 84s., Ke. 
BAGATELLE-BOARDS, 28s. 6d., 50s., 783. 6d. 
BACKGAMMON, CHESS, DRAUGHTS. 
PAINT-BOXES, TOOL-CHESTS, Footballs. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, all sizes. 
EASEL ALBUMS, improved Novelties. 
PORTRAIT FRAMES, Ormolu, Velvet, &e. 
PLUSH Bags, Reticules, Frames, Albums, Ke. 
SCRAP-BOOKS, STAMP ALBUMS. 
IVORY PAPER-KNIVES, Portfolios. 
TWO THOUSAND CHURCH SERVICES. 
FAMILY BIBLES, Pocket Ditto, Prayers. 
BOOKS for JUVENILES and PRESENTS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE. 


PAREINS & GOTTO’S, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO ELR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
AND HLH. THE CROWN PRINCEss OF GERMANY. 


27 and 28, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
BUrLer’s MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


FIQLINS and VIOLONCHEEOS. 

ARMO TMS and iS, 

a ; 1 ACCORDIONS. 
AIMONETS. 


BRASS BAND IN 


GUITARS 
FLAGEOLE Ss. ORG DIONS, AMERICAN 
ORGANS, MUSICAL BOX and MUSICAL INS?RUMENTS 


of every description. if 
The most varied Assortment in the Kingdom at 


BUTLER’S MANUFACTORY, 


29, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
Dlustrated Catalogue, fifty pages, sent pest-free. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 

18, Great Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Prineess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pinnofortes are being sold 
bearing the name of * Erard’”’ which are not of their manufacture. 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great. Marl- 
borough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 guineas. 


PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 


FRARDS 
50 guineas. 
OBLIQUES, trom 85 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 
] OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830, 
Under the immediate Deanege ot 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley. 
Principal—Professor Macfarren, Mus, Doc. Cantab, 
The LENT TERM will commence on MONDAY, JAN. 17, 
1881, and will terminate on Saturday, April 23. 
Cundidates for Admission, bringing Music they can perform, 


- will be examined at the Institution on Saturday, Jan. 15, at 


Eleven o'Clock. 
By order, Joun Giiw, Seerctary 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-squire. 


MAcMICHAEL’S NOVELTIES: 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

HE CAVENDISH VPEN-RACK, PEN-CLEAN ER, and STAND 
ae & sign). dize, Ae by 4in. No Writing-Table should be 
(enous 1. Polished Brass, 168. 6d.; Nickel, 17s, 6d.; Dull Oak, 
10s. 6d, , Polished Oak, 128. 6d, ; Gilt and Nickel, 21s. 


ACMICHAEL’S NEW PATENT 


INKSTAND. With len-Rack and Pen-Cleaner com- 
bined, of superior design. A Novelty for Christmas, Brass, 
£1 12s. 6d. : in nickel, £1 14s, bd 


M ACMICHAEL S NEW PATENT 
LUMINOUS CLOCK. To show a bright light in the 
dark. Price 2ls.: carnage tree, 223 6d. 


M ACMICHAEL’S NEW BOX of 

BEAUTIFUL BIRDS, stamped in yarious Colours on 
best repp note and bag-shaped Envelopes. ‘“wenty Designs. 
Price 1s, 6d.; post-free, Is. vd, 


MACMICHAEL S NEW BOX of 
CORRESPONDENCE CARDS, with Envelopes to match 
stamped in yarions Colours, with Seventeen New Designs. All 
Works of Art. Price 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 1s, 9d. 

A Card Plite clepantt Sear and 100 best Ivory Carda 
printed for 48, 6d.; Lady's ditto, 5s, 6d, . 

‘An immense Assortment of Christmas and New-Year's Cards. 
Every new pattern kept in stock. 


MACHICHAEL'S BOX of CATS and 

KITTENS contains 20 sheets of miniature note, best 
repp, the new Wicker Pattern, and 20 envelopes te mateh, the 
oblong or bag-shape, stamped with various cats and kittens only, 
A pretty and novel Papen for children, In handsome box, 
ls. 6d. ; post-free, 18. 9d. 


Gd. 5 
MACMICHAEL'S AUDLEY BOX of 
STATIONERY contains 20 sheets of miniature note, 
best repp, the new Wicker Pattern, and 20 envelopes to match, 
the oblong or bag-shupe, stam with various dogs, &c. A 
Daas ani ‘ novel present for children. In handsome box, 1s. 6d. ; 
post , 18. 


M ACMICHAELS NEW BOX of 

LILIPUTIAN STATIONERY, containing 2 tiny sheets 
nare envelopes to match, in various 
tints, stamped with 15 diflerent es eg of poultry, dogs, birds, 
insects, ki ang? &e., all Sige a che aves . ay has ot 
1s, 6d. ; 0) -free, 1s. 9d. asin ge a uctive rt 
for a childs or suitable for invitations, ee 


MACMICHAEL, Stationer to tie Queen, 


J UTH AUDLEY-STREET, GROSVENOR-.Q., Wet 
FeO eT AKING'S-ROAD, LONDU. 8.Vf, 


of best repp note and 24 


— oo” .- 
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JULIA TO HER BOSOM FRIEND ISABEL. 


a— 
You ervel dear! how can you treat me so ? 

When we left school you promised me, you know, 

As clasped in tight embrace we sobbed farewell, 

That all your daily doings you would tell; 

And now almost a week has passed away 

Since last you wrote. Haye you, then, naught to say f 
Nothing of that young officer to tell, ; 
Who danced so often with you, and so well ? 

Ah, dearest Bella! how I envied you, : 

As round, with him, on music’s wings you flew ! 

A reat ball. !—unlike our school-day dances 
Where girl to girl now sets and now advances, 

So primly staid, so orderly, and slow, 

Mid cries of ‘‘ Shoulders down! ’? and ‘‘ Point the toe !”? 
A real ball is, as you say, divine ; ‘ 
And now, dear Bella, you shall hear of mine. 

For we have had a ball, and—can you guess ?— 

Another still, with all in fancy dress! 

Let me begin at the beginning. Well, 

The jirst was planned by dear Aunt Isabel— 

Your namesake, love! and—next, of course, 6 you— 
The dearest darling that I ever knew! 

Crowds were invited—all our many cousins, 

With neighbours’ children, reckoned by the dozens; 

And, as their steps some little ones I taught, 

A friend my likeness capitally caught: 

One tiny tot kept footing it about, 

Until her skippiog fairly tired me out. 

The dance went off delightfully, and all 

Enjoyed themselves immensely—great and small. 

We grown-up ones, 1’m sure, were quite as gay 

As were the fomping children in their play. 

But how shall 1 describe each circumstance 

Of our delicious fancy-costume dance ? 

I’m sure no Lord Mayor’s ball of young folk ever 
Surpassed our ball in motley groups—no, never ! 
Laplanders, Spaniards, Indians, Japanese, 

And other folk, whose names you cough and sneeze! 


THs FANCY DRESS BALE, 
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FERNANDE. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Bright, indeed, was the picture that met Fernande’s sad eyes 
as she strolled along the quays of the fine old French city on 
the banks of the Loire that winter day. On one side the 
river, bristling with ships from all nations, flowed clear and 
swift towards the sea; on the other, were handsome shops, 
their glittering wares already displayed to best advantage on 
account of the coming holiday ; with gay equipages flashing 
by in the mild winter sunshine, and far beyond the noble city 
ahi towering cathedral, the green river banks crowned by 
many a nestled chalet and modest spire. Of all French towns 
this ancient capital of Brittany is surely the most ingratiating 
and the most cheerful, alike in winter and summer. z 

| Fernande, in spite of her heaviness of heart, felt the ex- 
Nilaration of the scene, and, glad of any escape from her own 
thoughts, paused to look at everything. The heavily-freighted 
little steamers plying between the city and neighbouring 
villages);the foreign flags waving from the lofty masts of met- 
chaht-vessels, the bustle of the quays, the gay shop-windows, 
all Attracted her attention, though they were sights she gazed 

n evéry\day> By-and-by, she sat down and watched a train 
gome in; for between quay and boulevard, right through the 
lieart of the town, runs the railway, adding still more to the 
dnithation of the picture. 

| fit. was a train from Paris, and as it glided slowly towards 
the’station a curious and unexpected circumstance happened. 
dJirst\.opposite to the bench on which sat Fernande there 
dppeared from one of the carriage windows, a woman’s hand— 
an exquisite, ungloved hand—trom which fell, flying before 
the wind in all directions, little slips of printed paper. The 
Indy herself remained invisible, evidently wishing not to be 
seen, though as long as the train contimued on the quay the 
lovely little bare hand could be descried, and the tiny missives 
that fluttered from it, to the infinite diversion of the 
spectators, 

Fernande rose eagerly to possess herself of one of the 

apers,-but, in the act of stretching out her arms, it scemed 
file a butterfly to fly towards her, settling on her breast. She 
smiled; Saying to herself that this should be a good omen, and 
with, éager eyes read the following :— 

* Madame Lorenzi, formerly of the Théitre Frangais, will 
to-métrow evening give recitations from the dramatists, with 
4 Seleetion from living Breton poets.’” 

Sorrow in some natures is a sharpener of the faculties ; 
iundas Fornande sat conning these words, they seemed to sug- 
gest Something of a hopeful nature to her, Like most of us in 
youtit, she felt impatient of sorrow, and, having a large 
capacity for happiness, she felt ready to make any effort on 
her own behalf and that of the one being she loved best in the 
world, her husbaud. : 

Soshe mused and mused, and, when she had made outa plan, 
rose and ‘hastened away : no longer with slow, dragging steps, 
but with an elastic tread betokening cheerfulness. Nothing 
cowld be more modest than the little rooms in an old-fashioned 
quarter of the town constituting Fernande’s home. Yet 
there were evidences of the happier auspices under which the 
young bride had entered on them two years ago. The cold 
hearth looked dreary enough now. The larder, Fernande knew, 
wasnearly empty. But there were well-filled book-cases, a 
little prano, pictures on the walls, warm rugs covering the 
floor. The direst need only would compel the young husband 
and wife to part with these. It was yet early in the after- 
noon, and a more prudent person than Fernande would have 
takén time for further thought before putting her design into 
execution. She would not, she could not wait 4& minute. 
Having sat with folded hands brooding over her troubles for 
weeks past, she now felt an impulse to hope and to act far 
too ardent to be checked. ‘To-morrow, might not alike cheer- 
fulness and enterprise fail her? 

Unlocking.a drawer of her husband's writing-table, she 
now very carefully drew forth a manuscript, bearing, alas! 
unmistakable signs of having been sent forth into the cold 
world to seek its fortunes again and again, in vain. Certain 
courteous little editorial pencillings here and there, certain 
slight evidences of wear and tear in the post office, told its 
story but too well. Genius there might be here, but it was 
not of a kind that as yet had touched the heart or inspired 
the mind of the critic. 

Fernande smiled, however, as she gazed on the familiar 
page. ‘here was but one poet in the world for her, at least 
one poet whose career formed a part of her existence, and she 
believed in the beauty of the poem before her now, as she had 
done in the first days of her marriage, when the reading of 
it and the hopes inspired by it had formed a new and sweeter 
link between the husband and wife. 

*“*Ah! 1 shall do all that I always hoped to do now that I 
have you to inspire aud encourage me,”’ he had said, and she 
believed him, nursing all kinds of bright hopes, one by one to 
be dispelled. 

To-day, however, no tears fell on the faded page. No 
sighs were breathed over those- pencillings, so harmless 
in -appearance, yet so fateful in reality. She caught the 
manuscript sto her heart with.a smile of rapture instcad, 
and, hiding it under her shabby little shawl, again went out 
into the gay streets, this time not seeking the boulevard by 
the river, but the handsome squares in the heart of the city 
where stood the principal hotels. 

“Stopping at the entrance of the first of these, she asked 
with that confidence ever inspired by desperate circumstances, 
‘‘Madame Lorenzi, is she staying here? CanI speak to 
her, if you please ?”’ 

“Yes, Madame is here; permit me to take up your card,’’ 
said the waiter, not, perhaps, without some suspicion of 
Fernande’s errand... We tell our stories to the world so. much 
oftener than we suppose! ‘Then, taking the card from his ill- 
gloved hands, he tripped lightly up the handscme staircase, 
Jeaving her in suspense below. 

A few minutes later Fernande was herself ascending those 
wide, handsomely-carpeted stairs. After knocking two or 
three times (why is it that the first knock of the swppliant is 
seldom heard?) a rich, deep, but muffled voice hate her enter. 

On opening the door, still too anxious and teo concentrated 
on one fixed purpose to feel timid, Fernande found herself in 
the presence of the great artiste from Paris, the famous 
tragedian, the reciter of verse, who was said to have made the 
fortune and renown of more than one young poet of the day 
by the mere recital of a few stanzas. 

; An organ so sonorous, so full and varied in tone as that of 
the famous Madame Lorenzi could not belong to a person 
of,mean appearance, and Vernande had come prepared to 

dinire-some one quite unlike any woman of ler acquaintance. 
Nor was she disappointed. This magnificent creature was 
so large, so imposing, so majestic, that the poor child began to 
feel a crushing sense of her own inferiority by comparison, also 
an almost paganish veneration, as if she must go down on her 
kuces and kiss those exquisite white hands in token of the 
humblest worship. 

But at that moment no kind of salutation was pessible, and 


had Fernande been in any other mood she would have smiled 
at the uniqueness of the great lady’s reception. ‘Truth to 
tell, in her extreme good humour, the tragedian had admitted 
the humble visitor whilst eagaged in the act of arranging her 
hair, at the moment of Fernande’s entrance, her face, arms, 
and shoulders being clouded over by wondrously beautiful, 
curly black locks. Such hair we witness seldom more than 
once in a life-time; and the dark, lustrous, rippling, waving 
masses that reached to the knees seemed as it they must be 
burdensome to the possessor. . Some minutes, indeed, elapsed 
ere the delicate fingers, holding an ivory handled brush, 
succeeded in dividing the black cloud straight oyer the brow. 
Then the lady rest« from her labours, and, turnihg.a massive 
face, beaming with good humour and almost childlike naiveté, 
towards - - intruder, inquired her errand without a word. 

Thus encouraged, Fernande moved a step forward and laid 
her manuscript on the table. 


“Ah!” said the tragedian, smiling, ‘‘ You too are a 
ge Bs 


would-be poet, and covetous of fame. Poor child! Leave 
such dissillusions to men. Women have enough of another 
kind.’” : 


It requires little perspicacity in l'rance to discern the woman 
who works and who struggles. The black dress is the livery 
of labour as of sorrow among the middle classes, and 
Fernande’s face, with its eager look and sensitive lines, might 
well have belonged to struggling genius. A prouder flush 
than that of self-esteem, however, mounted to her checks as 
she made answer. 

“Tt is not of myself I am come to speak, Madame, but of 
my husband. There is something in his poetry, I am sure ; 
but he has never yet succeeded with the publishers. - Anda 
year ago he lost his professorship at the Lycée because he took 
part in a political demonstration, and since then he has been 


uble to obtain no employment whatever. Such misfortuncs. 
a = 


embitter him =-we are very unhappy ’’—-— A ’ 

“And you want me to read his verses and so bring the 
critics to his feet??? suid the lady, archly, yet with evident 
disconcertment. ‘*Ah! now that you have come to plead for 
your husband, I know how hard it will be to send you away. 
But, my child, you must remember the poet is one person, the 
critics are Legion, und, if all the world reject him, he must 
accept the verdict.”’ 

The manuscript lying on the table had already: told its 
story to those experienced eyes but too well. 

“Oh!’? Fernande urged, almost choking with cagerness, 


“Ttis as you say. But do, please, glance at the poem. It is 
a legend of this town, It is full of noble sentiments ; and 


there are descriptions which would please people who know 
the place.” 

“You are a capital advocate,” rejoined the tragedian, 
kindly, yet a little carelessly ; she was so accustomed to such 
appeals. ‘‘And I will, at least, promise you one thing. I 
will run through the manuscript; and if, indeed, my judg- 
ment goes with my sympathies, your dearest wishes shall be 
fulfilled.” 

She smiled on the eager young face, already lined with 
care, and could not resist adding, ‘‘ If, as you say, the pocm 
has a strong local interest, who knows but that I may, 
indeed, be the means of making its author's reputation.” 

“Qh! youare kinder than the angels,’ Fernande said, 
bending down to kiss the beautiful white hand, still holding 
the ivory-handled brush. ‘I shall~have happy dreams 
to-night.”’ ; ; 

The lady leaned forward, and taking two little blue cards 
from a silk bag on the table pushed them towards her. 

* Anyhow, you shall have the gratification of hearing me. 
Accept these tickets for the recital; and now leave me te 
finish my toilet, for I am expecting many visitors.”’ 

Fernande poured out her thanks as best she could, then, 
casting a last fond look at the manuscript, hurried away, 
hardly knowing whether to hope in the realisation of her 
dreams or no. Unversed in the ways of the world, she knew 
hot how far she might rely on such readiness to oblige, or 
how much she must fear the critic. She reproached herself 
for not having tried to produce a deeper impression, so hard 
is it for us to feel that we have done enough, wlien our efforts 
are made on behalf of another! 


CHAPTER I. 


Fernande determined to keep her own counsel, and the subject 
of the coming recital was not even mooted till next day. As 
the pair sut over their silent breakfast—odd it is how sorrow 
silences, how joy makes garrulous!—she looked up at the 
dark-browed face opposite to her own, and said, 

“Etienne, you will go with me to hear Madame Lorenzi 
to-night? I have had tickets given me.” 

Without raising his eyes from his plate, the young professor 
replicd—that one short speech giving a clue to the character of 
the man, 

“Yes; we must have gone had no tickets been sent. All 
the professors and scholarsof the Lycée are to be there, I hear. 
If I stayed away, people would say, cither that I was ashamed 
of myself, or that we had not two francs in the world for the 
purchase of the tickets.’’ He laughed with excessive cynicism. 
‘Tt is a pleasant world,’’ he added. ‘‘ Suppose we make up 
our minds to bid adieu to it altogether.”” 

‘Oh ! do not be so bitter—so reckless,” the young wife 
said, imploringly. ‘‘ Heaven has not forsaken us, I am sure. 
We shall yet see better days.”’ rr 

By way of reply he merely shrugged his shoulders. Fer- 
nande, watching nim, mused sadly on the transforming power 
of care. Sarcastic her husband had ever been, and very proud; 
but no one kinder, more genial, so long as he had been 
prosperous. ey 

It pained her, too, inexpressibly, that her own affection 
hardly seemed to console him now. Whilst the slightest sign 
of his love for her could haye lightened the darkest hour, he 
appeared to shrink back into himself, and to regard even love 
as a mockery in being so forlorn and unhappy.» 

Never had a larger or more varied audienee been gathered 
together in the spacious theatre than that assembled to-night 
to welcome the great artiste. It was an occasion of enjoyment 
alike for the grave as well as the frivolous-minded, the young 
as well as the old, the cultured as well as the uninstructed. 
What French-born man, woman, or child but can enjoy a 


scene Racine, a song of Béranger, an idyll of Lamartine, 
a fable ob te Fontaine, when delivered with the power, sweet- 
ness, and pi y Such s are familiar to 


ape Lorenzi? 
all, and thrill a French audience with generous enthusiasm. 
No sooner, therefore, had this magnificent creature began 
the rehearsal Qwith Victor Hugo's superb ‘‘Cain”’ than 
the whole yast-audience was atttmed for the rest; and— 
so subtle is ‘the power of elocutioh !—that rich, musical, 
many-toned yoice soon lifted even the sad heart ot 
Fernande into airier regions. As. she listened with bated 
breath to the passionate utterances of Athalie she forgot the 
hopes that had buoyed her up throughout the day; she heard, 
not in suspense, but in a frame of mind with which personal 
fecling had nothing to do, this great, living world of poctry 
and eloquence absorbing her own troubled world, so poor, so 
puny, at best! 

And Etienne soon forgot his crushed ambitions, his deep- 


seated bitterness, as he glowed under those rapid impressions. 
Fernande, glancing at his eager face, and suddenly recalled to 
her fond, foolish hopes, as, indeed, they already seemed, con- 
soled herself with the thought that, anyhow, they would 
retwmn home the richer for such an experience. Madame 
Lorenzi would bring them neither fame nor fortune, but she 
would bestow a beauteous memory none could take away. 

For all Fernande’s soaring hopes vanished under the 

excitement of this incomparable evening. As one magnificent: 
poem after another was delivered, now with the tenderest 
grace, now with the finest passion, every phrase and 
word even gaining greater beauty and deeper meaning, she 
felt herself growing happier andhumbler. No; it was mere 
self-deception and audacity to hope that her husband could as 
yet be enrolled among the goodly company of the poets. He 
must make greater effort, he must abide his time. 
., Thus the enchanted moments glided by, and, at last, 
when’ the tragedian did indeed announce a selection from 
living. Breton poets, Pernande waited, cold and listless. She 
hoped no. more in the realisation of her project, and she 
would fain. have had the +vening over, since. nothing now 
awaited her but disillusion, . :appointment she had no right 
to call it. They must wake Up to-morrow to the work-a-day 
world as if nothing had happened, and must brace themselves 
to endure what further trial Heaven should see fit to inflict. 
It was not at all in the nature of things that evil fortunes 
should be changed in a day! ‘The clouds must break by 
degrees, and the sun would doubtless shine out in time, but 
not now and not suddenly, as by magic. 

So she sat with cold eyes and folded hands, no longer 
deceiving herself, only amazed at the wild ambitions of an 
~ hour or two ago. } 

Was shedreaming? Did she really hear, or was it but in 
imagination, her husband’s name? “She leaned forward now 
desperately eager, she watched the tragedian as if her very 
existence depended on the next words she should utter, and 
when they came, when in unmistakably clear and emphatic 
tones her husband’s name was again pronounee was with 
the greatest difficulty she could maintain -self-¢omposure. 
She dared not cvenso much as glance at the rigid figure by 
her side, but the short sigh, the quickly drawn-in breath, 
denoted an agitation stronger than her own. ‘There-are 
moments in lite when, in truth, ‘la joie fait peur,” and this 
Was one. . : pe. shave 

The young professor had turned ashen pale on realising 
the truth. For, of course, his poor despised verses were not 
now dragged forth for criticism and eold, chilling analysis, 
but for praise and warm applause only. He, in his turn, was 
to make this enthusiastic audience thrill with poetic fervour, 
and to appear before his fellow-townsmen, in the ineffable 
light of the teacher, the poet! Such a triumph might well 
have guerdoned one doubly gifted and doubly unhappy. With 
the swift unerring discernment of the true critic, the artiste 
had culled from the somewhat ponderous manuscript just the 
one piece of descriptionsuited to the audience and the occasion. 
Tt was a charming little piece of word-painting, in which the 
features of this fine old #rench city on a summer moonlight 
night were faithfully ‘yet poctically delineated hy one who 
knew them well—the sombre cathedral, the bastioned chateau, 
the broad flowing Loire, theerowded harbour, the wooded islets. 
Such a picture could but. tonch listeners familiarised with it 
fromearly childhood ; whilst ranning throughthe whole passage 
was a vein of deep, almost passionate sadness and ardent 
patriotism. The verses, moreover, told a story, a story of 
aspiration, of disappoimtment, of a life unsatisfied with 
common things. And asa specimen of a young poet feeling 
his wings, it might well have received the suffrages of a much 
more critical audience, especially when rendered in accents so 
faultless, with elocution so exquisite! ‘The audience, no less 
generous in France than elsewhere on such occasions, readily 


seized on the opportunity of praising an unfortunate man, - 


Almost every one present knew the young professor's story, 
one reason the more for extraordinary applause and cries, 
“The author! the author!” : 

There was no drawing back. Pale, trembling in every 
limb, looking more like a culprit at the bar than a hero in the 
moment of his triumph, Etienne now rose, and, trying to smile, 
bowed to the right and to the left. 

Never had the pair lived through so intense a moment, and 
when it was over, unable any longer to endure such unwonted 
strain, they quietly rose, and, quitting the theatre, hurried home 
in silence and happy tears! mie 
CHAPTER Il. “4 
‘Oh!’ were Etienne’s first words on entering the house. 
‘* What a galling thing is such poverty as ours! To-morrow, 
when I go to throw myself at the feet of my benefactress, 
I shall be the only one of her poets present unable to offer a 
flower !”’ ‘ ae 

‘* She will want no thanks, ’’ Fernande said, recalling the 
careless good-nature with which she had been received, ** nor 
flowers either ’’—she was about to say, unthinkingly—her table 
was covered with them ; checking herself in time, she added 
instead—** But though we can do nothing for her, who knows 
what she may not be able to do for us?’”’  ‘* Who knows, 
indeed!” Etienneecried. ‘She may introduce me to the pub- 
lishers of Paris, and I may at once obtain some literary 
employment. Anyhow, what has happened to-night can but 
have good effect. I am no longer a poor creature inthe eyes 
of my townsfolk !”’ ; z 

‘“ How the people clapped! Ah! Iam too-happy!” Fer- 
nande said, as indeed she was. ‘Tears of joy again came to her 


relief, and when she retired to re was to dream, but net to 

sleep. Nor did sleep visit Etienne’s eyes that night, though 

what a difference between the thoughts of husband und wife 
s 


as each tossed on a restless pillow ! 

Fernande saw in this blissful occurrence a prospect of 
bettered worldly condition, of immediate fortune, of burden- 
some debts paid, of a well-stored larder, of certain domestic 
comforts so long denied them. ‘The recognition of her 
husband's poctie faculty afforded a deeper satisfaction than 
any such thoughts as these, but she was a housewife, and her 
housewifery instincts had been sorely tried by the poverty of 
the lasttwelve months. She could not help dwelling most on 
the material results of this piece of unexpected good fortune. 
Imagination even soared so far : to picture a pet canary in 
the parlour window, a stand of flowers, a pair of new curtains 
to replace the faded red moreen that had been such an eyesore 
for months past. = ae 


Etienne, on the other hand, indulged in‘ nally extrava- 
gant dreams of a different k The pu ing world of 
Paris would find him out. Th stige accorded to his poem 


by Madame Lorenzi’s reading. to fume and 
fortune; perhaps in time toa high position in the Parisian 
world of letters. He should make the acquaintance of those 
congenial to him ; he should be able to buy books, to travel a 
little, and, above all, he should write something that would 
win him universal recognition. tA 
Thus feverishly the night passed to both; and when morning 
broke Etienne could hardly wait till the proper hour came 
for paying his respects to the great lady, Fernande watched 


him set off with a face from which care had almost fled, so 


| 


“even enter 
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wonderfully rapid ix the healing of joy ! Her htisband had 
kissed her fondly at parting, had been his old self over their 
frugal breakfast. Yes, there was no doubt of it, their long pro- 
bation had come to an end; better days were in store for them. 

Little more than an hour passed when the young pro- 
fessor retuned, lightfooted, as if treading on air. Never had 
she seen him so animated, so gay. From his face, too, had 
vanished, as if by magic, the lines of care. Eas, 

“Think of it,’? he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Madame Lorenzi gives 
a dinner to night at her hotel, to which all the literary men 
of the place are invited, I amongst them! Oh! the nobility 
of that woman! She will prove our good star, Fernande.”’ 

“‘T have never been to a dinner party in my life,’’ Fernande 
said, simply. ‘It will be more of an event to me than to any- 
one.”” 

‘““My dear child,’ Etienne replied, with just a touch of 
implied reproach, ‘“‘ladies are not invited, you no more than 
the rest. Madame Lorenzi’s banquet is given to the poets, 
from whose works she read last night, and after the dinner 

ishe will play the critic to each.” 

Fernande was silent. She saw the reasonableness of her 
‘exclusion, but felt disconcerted by it nevertheless. For a few 
moments only, however. She was too happy just then to dwell 
‘on anything in the shape of a mere personal disappointment. 
_And, after all, she reasoned to herself, it is he who is the poet, 
not I. From what motive but benevolence should I be invited 
‘to such areunion? So she saw Etienne again set off with the 
‘same unclouded face, and, when at a late hour he had not 
returned, went to bed full of blissful dreams. Madame 
Lorenzi’s marked favour must indicate a wish to serve them. 
‘She soon fell into the deep unbroken sleep of youth and hope. 

Next morning came another piece of hopeful intelligence, 
‘followed also, alas! by’a check. ‘‘ Madame Lorenzi is deter- 
mined to be my friend,” were Etienne’s first words. ‘‘ To- 
‘day I am to breakfast with her, #éle-d-téte, to talk over my 
prospects, and in the afternoon she is going to present me to 
the president of the Academy of Arts—a man who, if he liked, 
could give me a post to-morrow. And, think of it, Fernande ! 
one bookseller here, Pierre, on the Quays, has already made 
advances tome about my poem. But I will publish in Paris, or 
nowhere. A provincial début stamps a book with inferiority 
at once.” 

“Tell me all about the banquet,’’ Fernande said, trying 
not to show the embarrassment she could but feel at the notion 
of that ¢éte-d-téte breakfast. ‘‘ Was the conversation witty ? 
Did Madame Lorenzi talk magnificently ?”’ 

“Ah! Fernande, there is no woman like her.!:cried the 
young professor, carried away by a really gratet thusiasm. 
“To listen to her is to be inspired as by the sound’of trumpets. 
No; she did not talk magnificently. She recited to us instead ; 
first from the works of one, then from another. I was not 
left out. We were all weeping and smiling by turns at our 
own compositions.’’ 2 % 

“That must have been droll,” Fernande said, laughing 
merrily. ‘ 

“Timfist tell yon the rest another time,’’ he added, pro- 
ducing Ins pocketbook. ‘I have a dozen conunissions to 
perform for Madame Lorenzi. She has set us all to work— 
André, my old schoolfellow, whose poem was published a 
year ago; Bertrand, who is assistant editor of the Republican 
paper here; and Roget, the great littérateur from Paris, who 
only condescends to visit his old friends and his native place 
from time to time. We are all, of course, only too proud and 
happy to be of use to her; and I think she could employ a 

‘dozen more. You see, she is making the tour of the provinces, 
and everything has to be-arranged.”” cere j 

‘“T hope, indeed, some good may come of it all to ourselves,’ 
poor Fernande said, begining to feel doubtful, and obliged 

‘to feel egotistical. war ; Sah, 

‘Ts not good already come of it?” Etienne retorted. ‘It 
is a mine of wealth to a young author even tobe recognised 
by such a critic. But, now, I must not linger another 
moment.’” 


He hastened away, leaving Fernande to a long, long day.of ._ 
solitude and hopes; not, however, unalloyed as those of the’ 


day betore had been. i 
CHAPTER IV. 
Fermande’s jealous thoughts might have been allayed had she 
known that the tragedian numbered as many volunteers in her 
service of one sex as of the other. Ever ready to lavish 
bounties, she was equally ready to receive, and her arrival in 
any place was the signal for an outburst of enthusiastic rivalry 
among her admirers. She could not bestow favours on all, 
but she could receive them; in other words, find everyone 
something to do, and the humblest behest was accepted as a 
privilege. Thus the great lady needed neither hired secretary, 
errand boy, nor even maid. A dozen literary aspirants were 
ready to undertake the first-named duties, whilst obscure 
adorees of hey own sex offered their services in the capacity of 
waiting wonten. Never, indeed, was a queen of tragedy more 
royally setved, and never at so little cost. A smile, a pretty 
speech, a hand clasp, seemed more than reward cnough; 
though Madame Lorenzi was often enabled to confer more 
substantial benefits. What famous personage is not? Ternande 
remained. wh ly. outsids the animated, excited circle of 
which Madame Lorenzi formed the central figure. The 
fragediam had expressed no wish to make her acquaintance. 
Heaven hel »! gli had a dozen wistful-eyed poets’ wives 
on her hands already. To poor Fernande, therefore, the only 
result of Etienne’s triumph so far was a daily increasing 
solitude for herself... 
“ More commissions | more invitations?” she asked on the 
fourth morning when Etienne descended: as usual, dressed 
with great care, and evidently about to spend 


hurt tone, “you 
bestow on that 


surely do not. 
lady !?” 


He looked at her penctratingly, and added, with evident - 


weluctance, “1 ought to go to Paris for a short time. That 


behind alone, A ee ees c 

“\Vo must talk it over this cyening,”’ he said, hastily. 
“6 You will see how many things are in my favour if T could 
muke use of me Lorenzi’s introductions at once. And 
she will Oia ng. is, too. On account of the wintry” 
weatiier, she feels inclined to give up her provincial tour. She 
is ready to further my wishes to the utmost of her power.” _ 

Fernande listened and let him go without a word. Nor 
when he returned to the subject that same evening had 
she a word to say on her own behalf cither. ‘ It seemed, 
indeed, as if all argument that did not come straight from his 
own heart would be useless. So she listened sadly and won- 
devingly, asking herself of what nature might this fascination 
be which so blinded her husband to his duty? 


the day after | 


ae prs the lady herself? Could that grand creature, with 
ier almost infantine good-nature and winning smiles, have 
a sane she was doing? Etienne had been 
ave : terness and discontent, but hitherto only 
the clouds of poverty had darkened their married life. Both 
portionless, both obscure, they had chosen cach other from 
personal liking, and hitherto only needed a modest share of 
well-being to be quite happy. Oh: it was hard, thought 
Fernande, that the trap she lad laid for good fortune should 
have proved a snare for evil hap! When timidly confronting 
the great lady with her husband’s manuscript under her shawl, 
how little had she foreseen any such possibility—a growing 
distrust on. her side, a growing estrangement on his; no 
chance, so it seemed, at least, in these first moments of dismay, 
of things ever being quite smooth between them again! 

And when next morning broke—the last of the old year— 
and Etienne, as usual, prepared for a long day’s campaign in 
Madame Lorenzi’s service, Fernande could no longer keep 
back her jealous thoughts. Pale, hollow-eyed, from tears and 
sleeplessness, she said, as she poured out his early cup of 
coffee, “ 

__' To-morrow is the first day of the year, Etienne. You 
will at least keep thet for me, will you not? We have no 
money for presents, but we will pay visits, as usual.”’ 

Etienne swallowed his coffee und replied, feigning not to 
see her wistful looks, not to hear the tremulous misgiving in 
her voice. 

_ ‘Let us settle our affairs first, and pay our New-Year's 

visits afterwards, my child. You are ambitious for me, 
Fernande, you wish me to make my way as an author; you 
cannot really object to this proposed journey to Paris. What 
if T am afew weeks away, so longas I bring back Fortunatus’s 
purse in my pocket ?”’ 
_ This little speech, however well intentioned, had an 
inexpressibly harsh sound in Fernande’s ears. A moment 
before she had been ready to throw herself on his breast and 
there weep out all her fears and apprehensions. Now she felt 
hopelessly silenced and chilled. A something, she knew not 
what, in his voicc, a touch of lightness, approaching to flip- 
pancy, seemed to separate her farther from him than ever. 
And when, after a cold kiss and a hasty word of adieu, he went 
away, it Was a positive relief to her to be alone. Yet, as the 
hours wore on, the lonelmess grew more and more insupport- 
able. She had no heart for housewifely duties, she could not 
occupy herself with the little purse she had been knitting for 
Etienne’s New-Ycar'’s gift—what a mockery would be such a 
gift now !—so at last she put on her bonnet and shawl and 
went out. 

There had been a storm of rain and sleet; but the sun now 
shone brightly, and the streets presented the gayest appear- 
ance. Everyone was abroad, for the purpose of seeing the 
New-Year’s displays in the shop-windows and making pur- 
chases for the morrow. Fernande felt more than ever'torlorn 
as she at last reached the busy quays and sat down in the 
planted walk between the streets, the railway, and the river. © 

As she sat thus on the very bench she had occupied a few 
days before, when that fateful missive had fluttered towards 
her, a carriage drove by in which sat Madame Lorenzi and 
her husband. Now, there was nothing at all extraordinary in 
such an occurrenve. The great lady, having no lacquey, never 
drove out without some deyoted servitor of either sex to fulfil 
her behests. It was not in accordance with the fitness of 
things that she should trail her velvet skirts through the mud 
for the purpose of buying a newspaper or a box of bonbons. 
Some one must rid her of such trouble, and thrice proud and 
happy was the privileged person. 

‘Vo-day it had fallen to Etienne’s turn, and no wonder that 
his face glowed with pleasure as he listened to his companion’s 
sparkling talk. Was it to be wondered at also that, for the 
time being, he should forget F'ernande’s anxious looks and all 
the grinding care he had left at home? 

But the unhappy young wife interpreted his animation to 
mean, much more than the fascination of an hour, the 
distraction of a day. 

Withea set tace and a heart from which hope had died 
away, Mernande rose, but not to take the road leading home. 
Drawing down her veil, she walked rapidly in a wholly 
different direction. 

CHAPTER Y. 

That night a solemn ceremonial linked with genial social 
observances took place in every church throughout the town— 
indeed, throughout the coitry. It was the so-called veille 
or midnight mass commemorative of the last day of the year, 
which in France is ever followed by friendly little collations, 
simple or costly according to the circumstances of the host. 
Since their marriage Etienne and Fernande had_ always 
brought home half a dozen friends from church, and spread 
a modest little banquet in their honour. But this year even 
such an indulgence could not be thought of, and, as they had 
received no invitations either, Fernande resigned herself to the 
enjoyment of the music alone. On these occasions the finest 
compositions of the great masters are given with orchestral 
and voice accompaniments; and the chapels attached to the 
conyentual institutions especially vie with each other in the 
musical treat offered their congregations. 

There was one in particular to which lovers: of music 
resorted, sure there of listening to well-trained voices and 
faultless orchestration. ‘This was the Chapel of the Visitation, 
an order recruited from ladies of noble family, who take 
perpetual vows and devote themselves ever after to prayer and 
meditation. Their black-robed statuesque figures are secn 
behind an iron screen of the chapel, and weird is the effect on 
any jubilee like the present, when the rest of the building is 
prilliantly lighted, adorned with flowers, garlands, and banners, 
and crowded with holiday-makers in gala dresses. 

‘Long before midnight every part of the elegant little 
building was densely thronged. An unusually disagreeable 
night had been braved for the sake of the most imposing 
celebration of the year, And it must be admitted the after 
sociabilities, the anticipated chat, the champagne, had enticed 
out not a few. There were tio present, however, in whose 
trowbled minds, hardly religious fervour, much less intellectual 
‘or worldly enjoyment, could enter just then. After a long, 


“animated day, spent in the tragedian’s company, and also in 
uu) , 


misparing devotion to her service, Etieune had been thus 
dismissed. ‘‘It is New-Year’s Eve,” the great lady said, 
kindly but carclessly. ‘ Your wife will need your escort. to 
mass, and Iam engaged out to dimer and a Veillee. To- 
morrow, why should you not bring her to see me + We can 
then enter more fully into your plans?” : 

Eticnne stammered torth unready thanks, foreseeing too 
well that such fayowrs had come too late. : 
~ He hurried home, howeversin \w cheerful frame of mind, 
determined to argue the matter of his projected visit to Paris 
more at length with her, and, if possible, reason her out of 
these jealous fears. Tf, indeed, just now she could no longer 
find in her husband the Etienne of old, still less could he feel 
as if this were the Mernande he once knew, a Fernande who 
had once been ever fond, ever confiding, ever trustful. 

What was his surprise to find their little rooms dark, cold, 
and deserted, and Fernande’s bonnet and shawl no longer in 
their accustomed place, The lateness of the hour, the un- 
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usualness of such absence on. her part, the bitterness with 
which they had parted that morning, all pointed to one 
conclusion. She had left him. She had fled ! 

‘*Bernande ! Fermande !”’ 

Again and again he called her name, feeling that the ery 
was vain, yet unable to keep silence. Then he sat down like 
one dazed, all kinds of desperate possibilities crowding on his 
brain. “ 

Might Fernande’s disappearance mean something too 
terrible to shape into words? Had the estrangement of the 
the last day or two induced her to quit her home in a state 
bordering on despair? | 
__ He rose at last and searched hither and thither, hoping to 
find a little note for him, and, by chance, his eye lighted upon 
a velvet bag that used to contain her prayer-book. The 
missal was gone; and that fact, insignificant although it was, 
allayed his worst fears. Fernande was aregular attendant at 
the Chapel of the Visitation, and numbered some of the sisters 
among her friends. She might, after all, have only absented 
herself for the midnight mass. ; 

jut his mind was not easy, and a playful speech made in 
the first days of their marriage now recurred to his memory. 

“ Ah!’? Fernande had said, with the happy confidingness of 
a young bride, ‘‘ if you are ever unkind to me, I shall take 
refuge with the good nuns.”’ 

Whereupon he had laughingly rejoined, ‘‘On your peril! 
I shall send then two gendarmes to fetch you, in accordance 
with the laws of the land !”’ 

‘These jests came back with cruel irony as he now set out 
for the Chapel of the Visitation, feeling almost sure that he 
should find Fernande there. He was among the first to arrive, 
but though as yet the body of the building was almost empty, 
the nuns had already assembled in the screened-off space 
assigned to them. And there, between two of the black- 
draped figures, looking in her dark dress and long veil 
hardly less sombre, knelt Icrnande ! 

He realised the truth ina moment. She had. carried out 
the sportive threat alluded to in happier days. She had 
quitted her husband and her home, if it might be so, for ever ! 

Meantime the aisles filled, the moments wore on, and 
soon the rich, full strains of the organ pealed forth an 
opening voluntary, followed by the majestic music of Spohr. 
On none present did the sounds fall with more moving effect 
than on the husband and wife, separated in the fact by a few 
yards only; but, in the spirit, by what a widening breach of 
misconception and outraged feeling ! j 

Fernande’s heart was already yearning to him, and every 
phase of the music seemed to plead in favour of love, pity, and 
forgiveness. The solemnity of the occasion pleaded also. 
They were standing on the threshold of the new year. Now, 
above all others, was the moment to make peace with the 
world; and if with the world, how much more so with one’s 
best Beloved’ Warring against such impulses as these were 
the remembered disenchantment and pain of the last few 
days—LKtienne’s growing coldness, his infatuation for the great 
lady from Paris, his determination to go there. ‘*Oh, no!”’ 
reasoned Fernande, thinking of the animated pair who had 
driven past her as she sat on the quays alone; ‘no, things can 
never be with us as before—never. Let him go to Paris and 
win fame and fortune. Iam too humble to aid him. I will 
end my days with the sisters in peace.”’ 

And long after the church had emptied and the crowds 
dispersed Etienne waited outside, hoping that Hermunde would 
come! He also was deeply moved by the music and the 
solemnity of the occasion; but he also, like Fernande, dwelt 
rather on his own grievances than on those he had caused 
another. She was blind, she was reckless, she refused to sce 
that he only wanted to do the best thing for them both; he 
said, that he had her happiness and welfare at heart as well as 
the fulfilment of his dearest wishes. 

In sorrow and extreme bitterness he returned ab last, now 
blaming himself, now Fernande, and evil forttme most of all. 
What happy chance might unravel this hopeless complication ? 
Like Fernande, he felt as if things could never be righted be- 
tween them any more. 


JHAPTER VI, A 
New-Year’s Day dawned brilliantly ; nothing brighter in the * 
way of weather could be desired, and universal benignity, 
like the sun, was finding out even the humblest. 

When Etienne entered Fernande’s deserted little parlour 
he found already some modest gifts that had been slipped 
through the window, as the custom is in France when there is 
no servant to open the door. The eyes of the youig man fell 
listlessly on the packets of bon-bons tied up with coloured 
ribbons, offerings of friends: hardly richer than them- 
selyes. Someone had sent a lovely little cyclamen) in flower, 
which seemed to beautify the room, but it did not gladden 
Etienne’s e¢yes eithery’ He was thinking of Fernande, and. 
contrasting this New-Year’s morn with the last. In spite of 
care and anxiety, how much better it liad been than this, 


for no cloud as yet dimmed their affection, and in 
small trials as well as great they could comfort 


each other. ‘Lhe solemnity of the oceasion,) the con- 
sciousness: of a new life that ever comes with the opening 
of another year, touched him, and made hitgs fee}. tender— 
even remorseful. He blamed Fernande for leaving: her home, 
but he also blamed himself now as the cause of jher going. 
After all, how little could this great lady from'Pa ig ever be to 
hint! How less than nothing he was fo ler! But Fernande 
was his wife, and he knew that to her he was all ial. 

Thinking these sad thoughts, on a suddeurthe window was 
opened by the postman, who instantaneously and without a 
word, as his habit was, dropped the letters on to tie sill. One 
larger, more imposing than the rest, and havimg a richly 
emblazoned crest, caught Etiennc’s attention at once. Taking 
it up, he saw that the handwriting was that of the tragedian, 
and that it was addressed to his wife! He broke the seal—they 
had neyer any epistolary secrets from each other—and, hardly 
believing the evidence of his senses, read the following :— 
“Prom Mudame Lorenzi to the wife of Etienne Kalogne—her 
New-Ycar’s offering.’’ These words were-written in pencil, and 
below was an official statement to the effect that the Maire and 
the municipal council of the city having well considered 
Madame Lorenzi’s recommendation of the yohng poet, 
Monsieur Etienne Kalogne, to the now vacant post of town 
librarian, begged to declare that he was nominated, and would 
be requested to enter on his duties at onee. =n 

Now, this letter certainly did not bring fame or fortune, 
nor did it bring the realization of Etienne’s fondest dreams. 
But it brought the recognition of his fellow-townsmen, an 
assured income with an honourable calling, and) leisure for 
literary pursuits—a thousand things better than fame, it 
seemed. to Etienne in the first transports of his-thanktulness 
and joy. He was no longer a pariah in society, tio longer a 
beggar, and Fernande henceforth would have something like a 
home, indeed ! plas 

Need we say it? That day saw the husband and wife in 
happy reconcilcment at the feet, literally, of theix benefactress * 
And the tragedian, who was goodnature itself, yet playful 
even to maliciousness, could not forbear telling Etienne the 
story of the manuscript, and that it was Fernande who had, 
after all, mended his fortunes ! 
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A LL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


for the Library, the Table, and for Children, 


CHD ER PICTURE and STORY 
BOOKS. 
A Large and Cafetully Selected Assortment. 
Bees OOKS, CHURCH 
&e, 


In Ivory, Velvet. Morocco, Russia, &c. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 
POST ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


MESSRS: HATCHARD'S 
1 PUBLICATIONS. 


Juss published, crown Sve, with 3 Illustrations, 2s. 6d., 

PEACOCK ALLEY; or, a Boy and a Girl against the 
World. By the Rev. FREDERICK LONGBRIDGE, B.A. 
Author of * Gaslight and Stars.”’ 


Just published. crown svo, With 4 Mlustrations, 32. 6d., 
HOLIDAY TIMES. By H. L. HAMILTON 


, 
Author of “ Thouglits on the Lora’s Prayer,”’ &e. 


Just published, crown Sve, with 20 lilustrations. 6s., 
OUR SHIRES: their History, Arts, and Legends 
By C. MAS 


Lately published, in small crown Svo, price Is. 6u., 
FYNIE’S FLOWER. By BRENDA, 
Author of “ Nothing to Nobody," &c. 
With 3 Llustrations by H. R. Robertson. 
es pats with the same earnest piety which characterises 


the well-known works of the authoress of “Nothing to 
Nobod When we haye said that it is quite equal to its 
prede ‘ors, we have given the little kK a sufficient 


recommendation."—Jdohn Bull, 


FIVE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


1. THE SCOTT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE H.DICKEN, Sth Thousand. 
Giving one Prose and one Verse Quotation for wach day. 
Pocket Edition. 32mo, 2s. and 2s, 6d.; leather, 3s. to 21s. 
2. THE SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
27th Thousand. By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.RS.L. 
Drawing-Room Edition, with 13 Copyright Photographs. 
small crown 8yo, 10s. Gd. ; leather, Iss. 6d. to 42s. 
Yocket Edition, 2imo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. to 21s. 


_ THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Gith Thousand. Edited by M. F. ?. DUNBAR. 
Drawing-Reom Edition, small crown Svo. 
Cloth, é leather, 7s. id. to 21s. 
-" a3 7 with 13 Copyright Photos. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; leather, 13s..tid. to 42s. 
Pocket Edition. 24mo, 2s. und 2s. Gd, ; leather, 3s. phaee 
i . to 42s. 


a 


with 13 Photos, Gs, ; leather, 7s. 


4. THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. _ 
oth Thousand. By the Countess of PORTSMOU TH. 
Drawing-Room Ertition, with 15 Copyright Vhotograpas. 
Small crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. ; leather, Gis. Gd, t 
Pocket Edition, 24mo, 2s, and 2s. Gd. leather, 3s. to 21s, 


5. THE COMIC BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by W. F. MARCH-PHILLIPS. 
4th ‘Thousand, 2imo, 2s and 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. to 21s. 


LADIES’ WORK: How to Sell it. Third Edition. 
SEQUEL TO LADIES’ WORK: How to Sell it. 


By ZETA. Feap Syo, 1s, each, post-tree. 


Most sensible and practical, which we have read with 
much pleasare, and which we strongly recommend to ladies 
who, without quitting their own home: ” anxious to eke 


ymes by finding a market for their finger- 


out the pall in 
work.” raphic. 


LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 1st ee 
2s. bid. 


bth T+ ous,—lz Floral Designs aud Directions, 2s. 
Mantel pie Tea-Cloth. Chair Back. 
Chair Back. Tea-Cosey. Curtain, double. 


Chair. Apron. Nemophila, 
Banner, Cushion. Blotting Book, 


LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 2nd Series. 
3rd Thous.—12 Floral Designs and Directions, 2s, tid. 
Tennis Costume. Tennis Apron. Border. 


Coat. Pocket. Evening Dress. 
Parasol. ‘Toilet Cover. Panel. 
‘Table-Cloth. Panel. Chair. 


EMBROIDERY and ART-NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 
Including full-sized Patterns of Lilies, Daisies, ramble, 
Water Gladiole, Sunflower, Peacock, &c. 2s. Gd., post-iree. 
Suitable for Furniture, Dress Trimmings, & other purposes. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Square I8mo, e!oth, Ts. 6d. ; paper, 1s. each, 


Knitting. Part 1. 20th Thousand. 80 Patterns. 
Knitting. Part 2. 12th Thousand. 48 Patterns. 
Knitting. Part 3. Joth Thousand. 48 Patterns, 
Knitting. Part 4. $th Thousand. 42 Patterns, 


The Four Knittings in One Vel., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Crochet. Part 1. 1th Thousand. 38 Patterns. 
Crochet. Part 2, sth Thousand, 44 Patterns. 
Crochet. Part 3. 15th Thousand. 21 Patterns. 
Crochet. Part 4. 6th Thousand, <2 Pattcrns. 


The Four Crochets in One Vol., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Werk. Part 1. 2nd Thousand, & Patterns. 
Work. Part 2. 2nd Thousand, 45 Patterns. 
Netting. 2ud Thousand, 36 Patterns. 


Also for Schools, square Ismo, sewed, 6d. each. 
TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. 
THE KNITTING-TEACHER'’S ASSISTANT, 

N.B.—The 13 Series in handsome box, price 15s. 
Over 150 copies of the above series have been sold. 


BY “AUTHOR of “PEEP OF DAY,” &c. 
With 1200 Dlustrations and Six Maps. 


1. THE PEEP OF DAY. With Questions. 
Cloth, 2s.; roxburgh, 2s. 6d. School Edition, Is, 2d. 


2. STREAKS OF LIGHT. With Questions. 
Cloth, 24.6.3 roxburgh, 3s. School Edition, 1s. 6d. 


3. LINE UPON LINE. With Questions. 
Part [. “loth, 2s, 6d.; roxb., 38. School Edition, 15. 4d. 
Part 1. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxb., 38. School Editioa, Is-ad. 


4, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
Cloth, 28 6d.; roxburgh, Js. School Edition, Is, 6d. 
5, APOSTLES PREACHING. 
Cloth, 28. 6d. ; roxbargh, 3s. School Edition, 1s. Ad. 


6. LINES LEFT OUT. ‘With Questions. 
Cioth, 2s, Gd. ; roxburgh, 3s, School Edition, 1s, 61. 


7. KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 
School Ldition, Is. 6d. 


Cloth, 3s:, roxbargh, 3s. bd. 
. CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. : 
Cloth, 23, 4d,; Foxburgh, is. Scliool Edition, 1s. 6d. 


_ MORE ABOUT JESUS. With Questions. 

Cloth, 28° pox burg: Ih, abs School Edition, 1s. 4d. 
. “THE P OF DAY SERIES.” In Box. 
The aboy hest Edition. roxburgh, 3ls. 6d. 


School faitions W's jeatherette, 21s. 
BEEP OF DAY. D wing Room Edition. 
ie ( y Marie yard. 1m, Bs. Gd, - 


FAR O. 
On. Asta 
16 Full-) 


FAR OFF (Part IJ.). Revised Edition. 
On, AFR'CA, AUBTRALASIA AND Anenics Desen bep, 
With Iwo Col. and many JL ust. wud Map, Cr. sve 5s. 


Over 1,200,000 of this Author's works have been solc, 


15. 


16. 


FPA TOsskee, 187, Piccadilly, London. 
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Cease and HALL, LIMITED. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE, 
Handsomely printed, in 3+ yols., demy svo, cloth, £15. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
In 57 yols., small crown 8vo, 2s. each, cloth. 

SARTOR RESARTUs. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3¥ 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLIN 
OLIVER CROMWELL's L 
ON HEROES AND HERO WO 
PAST AND PRESENT, 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 vols, 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 2 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MUSs.EUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 


. ovols 


2 vols. 
THE EARLY. KINGS OF NORWAY ; also an bssay on they 


Portraits of John Knox. With General Index. 


= ee 
Ca DICKENS'S WORKS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
30 vols., demy 8vo, 10s, each; or, Set of 30 vols, £15. 
THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION, — 
30 yols., small feap 8vo, £2 58, : 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
2) Volumes. containing nearly 90) Mlustrations by F. Barnard, 
a. Mahony, F. A. Fraser. C. Green, &c. Price £31 . 6d in cloth, 
aud £2 158. in paper binding. t 
THE “CHARLES DICKENS EDITIO 
91 vols., crown svo, cloth, with [ustrations, £39s, Gd. 
PICKWICK PAPERS A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEW GLAND. 
DOMBBY AND SON. | KETCHES BY BOZ. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, MERICAN NOLES 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. | SPRINTED PIECES. 
( s OGLE 


AND 


BLEAK HOUSE. 
LEeTLE DORRIT. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
BARNABY RUDGE. > 
EDWLN DROOD. | TURES FROM ITALY, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 
OLD CURLOSITY SHOD. ; LER. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. | 


WORKS BY MR. JOHN. MORLEY. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION, 


HARD TIME 


DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS. Large 
crown 8Vo, 12s 
VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo, 68. 
ROUSSEAU, Large crown Svo, 9s. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
NTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. 


a THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. 
With a Frontispiece. large crown vo, Gx, cach. 
THE Lea AND BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
2 vols. 
DR. THORNE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 
THE SMALIz HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
THE LAST CHRONICLES OF BARSET. 2 vols. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE, 

ASTHEDICS: By EUGENE VERON. Large crown 
Svo, 7s. Gd. 

PHILOSOPHY. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. By 
ANDRE LEFEVRE. Large crown svo, 7s. til. 

BIOLOGY. By Dr. CHARLES LETOURNEAU. 
With Illustrations. Crown dvo, bs. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. PAUL TOPINHARD. 
With Illustrations. Crown svo. 7s. id. 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. By ABEL 

HOVELACQUE. Crown &8vo, 5s. 


Pees FOR PLEASURE AND 

PROFIT. By ARTHUR ROLAND. Edited by William 
Ablett. Six vols.. large crown > ach. 

DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. 

POULTRY-KEEPING, 

TREE-PLANTING, 

STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING, 

DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES. 

ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &e. 


CnarmMan anl Wart (Limited), 193, Piccadilly, 


gan de BOOKS FOR BOYS, 
BY THE LATE 
W. 4. 2G) ORIN GS DON, 


“THE MODERN MARRYAT.” 


EACH VOLUME Is FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Moth elegant, ba. cach ; or, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. ud. each. 


fe s22 THREE MIDSHIPMEN. SSA | 
rattling sea-story.'"— Daily Telegraph. 
ae THREE LIEUTENANTS. | “ Well 
caleulated to interest boys. Atheneum. 
THE THREE COMMANDERS. ‘* As 


fresh and vigorons as any of the many books that Lear | 


tac author's time-honoured name,.”’—Art-J ournal. 


MHE THREE ADMIRALS. ‘A capital 


story of adventure.” —Times. 


PP URRICANE HURRY. “A well-written 


and entertaining work. —Athenwum. 


NYHE MISSING SHIP. “As full of 
adventure and spirit as its predecessors. —Graplic, 
“As full of adventure 


Saha BLUE. 
as an egg is full of meat.’—Vanity Pair. 


yy WEATHERHELM.  “‘ There is 


not a dry page in the volume, "—Times. 


Tlustrated, cloth elegant. 5s., or, bevelled boards gilt 


cdges, 6s., 


IVAL CRUSOES. ‘Claim much praise 


I 


tents.’ —Queen, 


‘ Iitustrated, oth eléaant, 5s.; or, gilt edges, 5s. Gd., 
J OHN: DEANE OF NOTTINGHAM. 
“The boys who read this are to be envied by those who do 
not.”"—Art Journal. 


Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. each; or, gilt edges, 4s. cach, 


RED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA. “ 


story is well and vigorously told.’"—Examiner. 


CHIEF. 


e 


THE PERUVIAN 


; MARCO. 
jh » Written ina style that can scarcely fail of captivating 


youthful readers."'—Edacational Times. 


SEAWORTH. 

* Mark Seaworth,’ di uu sey ? 
one of the best of Mr. Kingston's capital sea-stories.""—Non- 
conformist. 


SALT WATER. 
GALE WATER 


“Not read 


Captain Marryat, we know of no English author who wit 
compare with Mr. Kingston asa writer of nautical adventure.” 


; Illustrated News. 
PETER “THE WHALER. “A capital 
book for boys.’'—City Press. or 


B. be sent, pos’ 


‘ithove wilh, 
on shed price” 


ai 
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_ ‘The two following: Books caver the whole of the. 
tu sec elas + grant, Lon Geography in Stan 


8. ecimen crp'es will bgeent, post-free, on receipt of stamps. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 


for the variety, vividness, and general tone of its: con- | 


Then you have not real 


“With the exception of 


REMGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTATION. 


Imperial 8vo. 8s.. handsomely bound, in cloth gilt, 
PICTURES FROM THE GERMAN FATHERLAND, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev, SAMUEL G. 
GREEN, D.D., Author of “French Pictures," &e,  Pro- 
fusely Ulustrated with superior Engravings. 


ay Syo. 8s.. In_cloth gilt, i 

PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS, Drawn with Pen 

and Pencil, By the Rey. 8. G. GREEN, DD. Bewutitully 
Hlustrated in the finest style of wood engraving. 


Imperial 8vo. 8s.. handsomely bound, 
“THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine, Mlustrated Ly 
Pen and Pencil. By the Rey. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 


Numerous Fine Engravings. 


§ Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound, 
THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS, Egypt 
Tilustrited by Pen and Pencil. By the Re 
NING, LL.D. With Fine Engravings. 
Imperial &vo, Ss, handsomely bound, 
GLISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen und Pencil. 
By the Rey, SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. and the Rey, 
8.G, GREEN, D).D. With Coloured Frontispiece and nume- 
rous Wood Engrayings. 


and Sinai, 
vy, SAMUEL 


“Imperial 8yo, 8s., handsomely bound. 
FRENCH : PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the VSAMUBL G. GREEN, DD. With upwards of 
100 Fine Engravings. 


Imperial Svo, 8s., handsomely bound, f 

AMERICAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil, 
By the Rey, SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition, 
Vrofus ly Ulustrated by the best Artists. 


Imperial &vo. 8s.. handsomely bound, % 
ITALIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
by the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Editon, 
revised, Vrofusely Iustrated. 


Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound, y 
SWISS PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rey. 8. MANNING, LL.D. With numerous Llustrations 
by Whymper. 


Imperial 8vo, $s.. handsomely bound, a 
SPANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Kev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With Lustrations 
by Gustave Dové and other eminent Artists. 


7s., cloth , 8s. 6d,. gilt cdges , 10s, Gd, half-calf, ‘ 
THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1880 contains 
S28 puges ot interesting Reading for the Family, with 
numerous engravings by the best Artists. 


7s.. cloth _ 8s, 6d., gilt edges. 10s. Gd., half-calf. ; 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1880 con- 
tains x28 pages of Interesting Sunday Reading, with 
numerous Cooured and Wood Engravings. 


7s. Gd., in handsome cloth ; 0s.. with gilt edges. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. — The Second Volume 
of the * Boy's Own Paper." Containing 832 pages of ‘Ties, 
Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, and Ln: 
struction. With Coloured and Wood Engrayvings. 


i 6s., in handsome cloth ; or 7s. Gi, with gilt edges, 

| GIRS OWN ANNUAL. ‘The First Volume of 
the * Girl's Own Paper.’ Containing 624 pages of mterest- 
ane wd useful reading, profusely Illustrated by eminent 
Artists. 


All Buyers of Books tor Presentation should apply for the 
Illustrated Catalogue, Which will be torwarded pust-free on 
application. 


THE. RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
LONDON . 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
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ay FHAT IS: YOUR CREST and WHAT 
| Is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours, Ts. 
Te arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, ss. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 208, 
Solid Gold Ring, I-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 428. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. $d.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bhonrn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 
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+ Fresh as the lower itself." 
puld everywhere. 


. if REIDEN BACH’S WHITE ROSE 

Jockey Club, Ess. Bouquet, Opoponax, Chypre, Heliotrepe, 
| Ylang Ylang, Millefleurs, Frangipanni Stephanotis, New Mown 
Ilay, a 1000 others, Price 2s. bd., 3s. Gd., 68., 108. Bottle. Sold 
everywhere, 


PEELDERBACH’S LAVENDER WATER 

possesses that soft mellow flavour only to be found m 
Luglish lavender (Mitcham), wheu distilled many yeurs. 
Is. Gd., 28. d., 4s. Gd, per Botti. 


Price 2s. Gd., 5s., 10s. Bottle. 


Price 


BREEN BACH’S SACHETS im any of 
the above Odours. Paper, 1s.. 2s. 6d., and 4s. each; Silk 
«suitable for Presents), 2s Gd. to 40s, each, Post-tree 


DREIDENBACH’S TOILET VINEGAR. 


Refreshing and cooling. Vrice 1s. and 28 Bottle. sold 
everywhere. { 
IRELDENBACH’S. AMANDINE, — for 


Softening and Whitening the Hands. Price 2s, 6d., Jur. 
Sold everywhere. 


] REIDENBACH’S VELOURS. — A most 


innocent yet efficacious Face Powder. White, Pink, and 
liachel. Price 1s: Gd., 2s. bd., 48. Gd, Box, post-tre:, 


PREIDENBACH'S KALYDOR. For 


E Preserving the Complexion, Price Is. and 28, Bottle. 
Sold everywhere. ui ‘ 


ANY OF THE ALJVE ARTICLES 


hours’ notice, or direct from 


BREIDENBACE. and. CO., 


SURE ah Re. | 
12 Bish Knives. in case, 758. 
72 Pair Dessert Knives and 
Forks. 8. 
Set of Spoons, Forks, Ladies, 
&e., Mts Set of 5 Metal Dish Covers, with 
| Setof 4 Entrée Dishes, £6 158. Bleetro-Plited Handles, S48. 
H pie ay £2 caren tee AUR lap eeee 
j Catalogues. with Drawings und Prices, gratis and post-free, 
J Discount, One Shilling in the Pound, : 
RICMARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, London. 


oo 


doz, 


7s. Gd. 128, Gd. 


can be obtained atall Perfume:s by giving twenty-four 


White Bone Knives, 11s., 138.60. 


Bost) Metal oa pots, 5s. 6d., 


Slack's Strand Lazer, 0 perfect wonder, sent tree for 4 stamps, 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


IN ONE VOLUME, 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. cach. 


Bees 


THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 
HESBA STRETTON. 

THE EGOIST. <A Comedy in Narrative. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL 
By GEORGE MEREDITH.’ 

WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Vera,’’ ‘‘ Blue Roses,”’ 
&e. 

BLUE ROSES. 
&e, 

SEETA. By Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 

ANOBLE QUEEN. By Colonel MEADOWS 


By 


By the Author of ‘‘ Vera,’” 


TAYLOR. 

TIPPOO SULTAUN. By Colonel MEADOWS 
TAYLOR. 

RALPH DARNELL. By Colonel MEADOWS 
TAYLOR. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 


TARA: A Mahratta Tale. By Colonel 
MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


By 


MALCOLM. By GEORGE MACDONALD 
MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. By GEORGE 
MACDONALD. 


ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD. ‘ 

OFF THE SKELLIGS. 
INGELOW. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
THOMAS HARDY. 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By THOMAS 
HARDY. 

GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By MARGARET 
AGNES PAUL. 

CASTLE BLAIR. By FLORA L. SHAW, 

HERMANN AGHA. By W. GIFFORD 


By, JEAN 


By 


PALGRAVE. 

ISRAEL MORT—OVERMAN. By JOHN 
SAUNDERS. 

KITTY. By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


PANDURANG HARI; 
Hindoo. 


Cc. KEGAN par and C? ‘ 


1, PATERNOSTER-SQUARE. 


or, Memos of u 


CPO he 
{®: J. COLLIS BROWN E'S. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 
COveEs; ASTHMA, 
ey BPONCHITIS, «ke. 


p® J. COLLIS . BROWNE'S 
, CHLORODYNE. 

This wonderful remedy was discovered by Dr. J. 
Coulis Browne, and the word Chlorodyne comed by hine 
expressly to designate it, There never has been i 
remedy so vast! eneficnl to suffering humanity, ane 
itisasubjeet of deepconcern to the public that they 
shomd not be imposed upon by having imitations 
pressed upon them on account of cheapness and as 
being the sume thing. Dr, +, Collis Hrowne's Chloro- 
pe i a Lipa eRe ai from the spurious com 
sounds called Chiorodyne, the use of which ony ¢ 
in disappointment and tailure. ns 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor sir W. Page 
stated publicly in Court that Dr, J, Coilis Buccs 
undoubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the 
eet es Hee ec ndant Sian denberately untrue, 

n regretted te say it had bee see the 
SM eas ai mid been sworn to,—See the 


Dp J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHULORODYNE ts a Hiquid medicine which assnages. 
Copia aie 8 nite re a ou and retreshing sleep, 

¥ reuduche, ar ; u y nervous syste: 
BE rege Soar and invigorates the nervous system 


p*® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the 


GREAT SPECIFIC for CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 
T)Rnnaa. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Phy- 
sicnins that he lad received a despatch trom her 
ay s Consul uf Manilla to the enect that cholera 
hat been raging fod bg at und thet the only remedy 
a any mae was Chilorodyne. — See ** Lancet,” 


D Rh. 


\ sondon, reports that 
ay ape ; 

Stuff, Calcutta, state: 
Maplin ais cured me Pralersics.” 


Lhe G 
it acts us 
Dr. 
“wo dose: 


pk eae | i 
I rapit 


PP ILeErsy, 


WNE’S 


aban 


i 
« 


ALPITATION, 


ile. 
Iiloredyne 
pexcenent 
nis to what 
rom whit- 
mitort anil 
i and it > 
1 other > 
ch 


= F = 
i A AUTION. 
The immense sale of this remedy has give ac to* 
ay Unscrupilons imitations. : ee 
N.B.—Every bottle ot genuine Chlorolyne bears on 
the Government stamp the name of the inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s, 14d,, 28, Od., 4s, Gd, 
7 Ce DAVEN DORI a 
33, Great Kussell-street, W,C., Sole Manufacturer, 
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RE a a a IS Pa eC SE ES 


eee WiDERIAIMS’S: LIST: 
ae Re CHORAL GE M5, 
K A COLLECTION OF MODERN PART-SONGS, &e. 
1. Hallelujah. 8.A.T. Chorus and Finwe.. eli. 


2. Gracious is the Lo! .A.T.B. Quartett. Jacob. 
o. Sanctus, Holy, Holy,  B B. Chorus. Naaman. 
4, Blessed be the Lord, 8.A.T.B. Chorus... -» El. 
5. Blessed is the Man, $.0.7.B, Chorus, ie + Jacob 
6 Honour and Glory. S.A.T.B, Quartet. : +» Naaman 
7. Oh, Praise the Lord, Ist, 2nd. Ist A. 2nd 

Ais CHOMUE |< acc nichents lee Mane (ieee Po sind) ae La ACG, 
8, Hosanna. S.A.T.B. Chorus .. ie on oe Ki, 
9, Haste to Samaria, S.A.'T. Trio Sh a -. Naaman. 
W. Chorus of Angels. IstS. 2nd $. Ist A. 2nd A, 

Quartet .. 3% ae a Pr Ap a ef dh 
11, Damasens (“With sheathed swords *'). Chorus 

and Solo on sn Ae on +, a +. Naaman, 
12. Thon shalt love the Lord, Trio ae ue n> Eli. 
13, March! Onward, Soldiers true! $.A.T.B. .. Costa. 


Price 6d. each net. 


SECULAR. 


No. 1, Legend of the Bells (from ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville '’), 
2, Just a farm with a tew fat sheep (from * Babiole'’), 
Ey Sen conduct is quite sad (from ‘ Les ©loches de Corne- 
wile’). ‘ . 5 
4. Servants’ Chorus (from ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville''), 
5. Peasants’ Chorus (trom Babiole'’), For Soprani only, 
6. Children’s Summer Feast (C. Pinsuti). itto. 
7. The Bridal Chorus (from ‘* The Great Casimir ’'). 
Price 6d. each net, 


POPULAR SONGS by EMILY B. 


FARMER, 
Shall) I wear a white rose? (8.) | Days gone by (M.) 3s. 
Ss. On the Brink (8,), 4. 
Golden Dreams (M.). 838. 


Lust Words (B,), 4s. 


GCENES PITTORESQUES. J. MASSENET. 
; : & Quatre Mains. 
No.1. Marche. 


“Quadrilic. Illustrated Title .. sh a =) Arban 
Lancers Ditto Soloand Duet. C.H. R. Marriott 
aM Mae Lg : tF at af Métra 

alop itt sé issler 
BOD pias é Josef Meissler + 


J B. CRAMER and COS RECENT 
. PUBLICATIONS. 


TA FILLE DU TAMBOUR MAJOR. 


(Opéra Comique). English Versi by H. B. Farnie; 
Music by OFFEN BACH OU NS el Lae sae 


Full Vocal Score. English Words 


Do. do. French Words a ei of ne 108. oe 
Complete Opera. For Piano Solo... Ae net 2s. 6d. 
Complete Opera. Arranged tor Viulin Soto ay s+ Neb (2a, 

LIST OF SONGS. 
Forbidden Fruit via me +. Soprano 
Cold as the Snow z oprtag ve a Ny ae 
Italia! Land of Song re ++ foprano .. ) 1 4 
Princess and Reeruit (Serio Comic, } f 
Illustrated Title) eB 


T love thee alone (Duct) es Soprano and Baritone 


Drum Song. ve oo Soprany ri ary as 
Gay asa Cantineer — .. ie -. Soprano ae + 4s. 
The Little Jehu (Comic. Tllus-) « F 
PrOESO NG) Se acca cae Vance eRe oray dee. | lias Sey 
The Confession, Ora prome"” .. Soprano ot oe 48, 
. PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Fantasia. Easily arranged Gerald a + Cee 
Collection of Airs =v ws Charles Godtrey an 48. 
Fantasia on the Popular Airs +» Henry Parker * .. «(Se 
Collection of Airs (in Two Books) Renaud de Vilbac, Each 4s, 


DANCE MUSIC, 


Carlo Zotti 


ADAME “FAVART, 
COMIC OPERA, 


OFFENBACH 


\ 


Vora! Score. complete. . 


i fs. Od, 
Ditto. without choruses re Ay me 
Piano Solo, Opera complete .. 2s. a. |, 


NEW SONGS, &c. 


Ee 3s. | No, 2, eae ae Ballet, 38. BARRI (Odoara J 
» & ‘Angelus. 3s. ' ,, 4, Féte Bohéme. 4s. P (Odoardo), Joyous my lifeis. Song. Sopranc 7 
Moderately difficult and very effective. +» My Vision. Mez,-Sop, ‘ a a : 
a My Lily Queen. Tenor es ve on SS . 
» My Little Sweeth Sen WS cin, eee 
: PLAYED EVERYWHERE. ees 
{NTR ACTE SEVILLANA. MASSENET. oS He went away in Spring. Sop. . 
yi PIANO SOLO. Price 3s, HALL (King). Autumn. Con. or Baritone 
«The Moss Rose. Sop. ets n 
: SE LOnT (G a pak Changes, Mez.-! . 
e ” ever Longing. ¥ 8 
MXHE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SCHOOL. % Ralthfal ever Mez-top. 3 
: Easy Pieces. Edited by J. LEYBACH. First Series. ” pe aes Baritone alae 
. Latour, Ist Sonatina, | No 2, Latour, 2nd Sonatina, ss iH Shodeuclaraaeen o nd Pa 
. Kuhlan. 183 do. artes Kuhlau, Qnd do. PARKER ren Breaey lan) Spare aeerts “ ae ee 
. Latour, 8rt do. . 6. Latour, 4th do. ioe Suryy, Close tothe Threshold Sop ur Ten 4x 
SP scala ae ee Miller iu do | es ee My Treasures. Contralto ee si ou 48. 
a dt eaters) Shim do: eT NEA een cto: ) PINSUTI (Ciro), _ Bitter than Gold. Con, or Bar, 4s 
, 1 Viener 18 avi " 12 Vienen a ido. et In the Golden Eventide. Baritone .. 4s 
118, Dinbelii.” Ist do. “1K Diabelli, 2nd — do, P Viele Nout Oa eh SB e z 
4; 13, e aca necla CaN 12 0. | i Ophelia. Contralto.. .. 5 4 4s, 
ts : fe When my ship comes home. Contralto 4s. 


NEW SONGS by FLORIAN PASCAL. 


O'er Yon hill tops (C.), 3s. 


7° L MOLLOY’S POPULAR SONGS 
eye and DUEY. 
Bel Amour ice 


: mlibaden te : 4s.|Colinette j 

For you (8). 43 te ae ve dae. 4, | Donald Biain .. ur fe "te Little Sunshine 

Oby rivers ¢2 50 ne | Dividea is ‘ ne Fe | Two Little Wooden Shoes 4s.| Tambourine ., Ais 4s, 
y REL). 38. st e)a, 8. ' The Boatman s Home 4s | One by One. Duet .. 4s. 

os 4 el z > =| a 

VAVOURITE SONGS by CIRO PINSUTI. | GOUNOD'S POPULAR SONGS. 

3 - iat pate axG ae ae | poate. ae 4s 

What we have loved (M). 38. | Maiden’s flower song (M.). 38, | qh USent Melodie)... i (esas aD 4s. 

mhe Rete (Bo Ae | i pss TOWSTNL.). a5. ) ih The Veiled Picture .. 4s. | Vulcan's Song 4s 


Watchman! what of the Night. 4s, 


—_ 


NEW. OPERAS. 


ene Seley ie cee Score, 10s, 
La etite ade- 1 y-_ By es J 
qrioieelle.: “f Vceal Score, 10s.; Pfte. 
Babiole +. Vocal Score. 6s. 
Vocal Score, 6: 


Naval Cadets 
‘The Great ¢ Voeal Score, Gs 
de \ v 


Score, 4s. and 2s, 6d. 


+ Pfte. Score, 2s. 6d. 
Pite, Score, 2s 6d. 
ocal Score, 6s. and 4s.; Pfte. Score, 2s. 6d. 


Les 
Corneyille.. 


A NICE PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ISHOP’S PIANO ALBUM,. containing 


the majority of Sir Henry Bishop's popular songs, &c., 
arranged for Piano Solo, Folio size, net 2s. Gd. 


New and POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 
Tilustrated, 
Madame Favart Quadrilles. Solo and Duet. A. Vizentini 
Madame Pavart Lancer Ditto. C.H.1, Marriott 
Madame Vayart Waltzes. Léon Roques ,. = ne * 
Marguerite Waltz. Caroline Lowthian. Tustrated NS 
The Old Love and the New Waltz. Caroline Lowthian 
The Dawn of Love Waltz. C. H.R. Marriott .. 
The New Haymarket Polka. J.M. Ball .. ng 
Madame Favart Polka, 1. Deransart ree “p 
Madame Favart Polka Mazurka. Victor Buot . 


‘ ECADACTYLON.” For the SILENT 

Practice of Five-Finger Exe eales. Oct: 
Chords; and for giving Power, F’ y. and Delicacy to the 
Touch. The Keyboard is the same as ona Pinnotorte, rom 
One to Four Octaves, pr One Guinea per Octave, 


mn 


Poel DANCE MUSIC 
HENRY FARMER, 


Christmas Quadrilles .. Sel or oe 
Little Fairies Quadrilles., 
Empress Quadrilles 


by 


Price 3s. 
Pric 
Price 48, 


Rose of the Valley Polka’ == 1) 1) LY Price 3s: 
First Kiss Po-ka a 4 Price 3s, 
First Love Waltz on 3 ae ee Bele 4s; 


Maid of the Valley Waltz) 20 220 


EW DANCE MUSIC 
As You Like It Waltz .. a 
Ting-Ting Polka 


Price 3s. 


PACHTER. 
Price 4s, 
oe nS an se ox WETICE Ses 
Effective and easy. 


LEYB&CH.—OPERATIC PIECES. 


e ZAMP. LUISA MILLER, 2s, 
PREC 2s, ATTILA,. 4s, 
FIGARO, 2s. DON SEBASTIEN, 4s, 


SONNAMBULA. 2s 


I DUE FOSCARL. “4s 


BEATRICE DE TENDA. 2s, 
HW» SONGS.) by. Ser EL GA. 


The Angel Messengers. E flat and D flat. 4s 
1 wait tor th_e. my only love. F and A flat, 4s. 
Wild Roses. Tenth Edition. 4s. 


HW ‘SONGS > by FRANZ ABT. 


7 
N The Patrol. 3s. One little word. 3s. 
Tis 1, my Love, 3s. So rings the Lurk. 3s, 


JOxeuL MOMEN Popular Subjects 


* easily arranged tor the Piano by CH, TOURVILLE. 


No. *1, CAPRICE-NOCTURNE .. : GORIA, 

No, 2. THIRD POLKA. .. ; WALLACE, 
No. 3. GRAND VALSE .. we » SCHULHOFF. 
No, 4 GRAND POLKA .. ae +» WALLACE. 
No, 15, FOURTH BOLERV 2 +. LEYBACH, 
Now 6. GRAND GALOP ,. : +» SCHULHOFF, 
No. F. PASCAL: 


~~ SIRD OF DAY... 
8 MINUET... ue 
» 9. DIE FORELLE ... 
10. CHANT D'AUTOMN 
Publishing price, 2s. 


tl. BOCCHERINT, 
iB. SCHUBERT, 
NEUSTED', 


each No. 


+ = 
THE CANDAHAR GRAND MARCH. 
(With a Portrait). 

Composed and Dedicated to 

GENERAL ROBERTS. 
Arranged tor the Piamoforte by 
W. IL MONTGOMERY. 
Price 33. 


swan 
YRAMERS’ THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM for 
/ the HIRE of PIANOP )RTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe 
and Reed Organs «& mas been adopted and is aay sed ly 
other firms, but was originated by Cramers, and is carried out 
on u thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
TRegent-street, W. and Movurgate-street, EC. 


cee MER and CO. cannot too frequently 

repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRING 
PIANUFORTES is not confined to those of their own manutac- 
ture—although they are as good as any. and better than mo: 
bat includes instruments by a'l the eminent manutactiurers— 
Broadwood, Collard, ani Era d—of whose Pianofortes Cramer 
and Co. have always in stock a very extensive snd complete 
selection ready to be sent out at any time. . Illustrate Liss, 
with prices. terms, and other information. en anpplicat’on to 
either of Cramer and Co.’s Wa:e-Rooms, in Regent-strcet, or 
Moorgate-street, City. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS | 


SUPPLY UPRIGHT PIANOFORTEFS of ever de-erip- 
tion, by all the great makers. from £2 12s. td. to £10 Tes. per 
aquarter,—Pianoforte Gallery (argest in Europe), 207 and 2u0, 
Regent-street ; 40 to 46, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


(CRAMER NEW PIANOFORTE, 
/ iron frame and transverse stringing, 50 gs. 
Black and Gold, Walnut, or Rosewood, 


with 


In cases of 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 gs., 
/ of which the leading Musical Journal writes ;—"* Th: best 
50-guinea Oblique ever produced."’—Orche: tra. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in 


/ Walnut or Rosewood Cases, can be TIRED for the Season 


at 207 and 209, R gent-street, W.; ana 49 to 46, Moorgat, -street 
GeAND PIANOFORTES, best GERMAN, 
60 fs, 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, Tags. to 100 gs. 


UR FAVOURITES (First Series). 
eRe Subjects casily Arranged for Viano by CH. 


VOURVILLE. 
No.1. INVITATION A LA-VALSE. Weber, 
» 2. COME, DOROTHY, Kicken. 
y» t MARCH (Naaman "),. Costa. 
» 4. 1 LOVE MY LOVE.  Pinsuti. 
» & WALTZ—1001 NIGHTS. Strauss. ; 
» 6 SHALL I WEAR A WHITE ROSE. Farmer, 
» " KUNSTLERLEBEN WALTZ. Strauss. 
» & NADIA POLKA MAZURKA. Roubier. 


» {+ GAVYOTTE. Flicge, 
+ 10. SLLYERY WAVES. Wyman, 
Pub. price, 28, 6d. each No. 


(x BACHMANN. New Pianoforte Works. 


* WLORADEL MAZURKA... six Saeed 
GAVOTTE DO IEC TEMPS » MD. 
GAVOTTE REGENCE re we a M.D, 
CHANSON POMPADOUR et ds eee Net E TD 
IMPROMPTU POLKAY i ys M.b, 

OOD BARITONE SONGS FOR 
CHKISTMAS. 
Price 3s, 


NO! FiLL MEA TANKARD ... .. 
SIMON, THE CELLARER ..  .. An 


. » 48. 
WINTER EVERGREENS .. .. Riek yotey as 
KING WITLAER’S DRINKING-ILORN on Ss. 
SUNN AUD OMUE 6 ove: aw Vere ces SoBe 


FpENey 


SHIPPING ORDERS ATTENDED TO, 


FARMER'S PIANO TUTOR. 


ONDON: JOSEPH WI LLIAMNS, 
4 24, BERNERS-STREET, W.; 
and, 123, Chespsite, E,ce 


HARP 


10 gs, and 1% gs. 


((RAMER and CO..have a large Stock 


of Secondhand Gothic ‘and Grecian Harps, in condition 
equal to new instruments, frém goes. to 100 gs, May also be 
hired on the Three- Years’ System, from £3 10s. to £9 I9s. ud. per 
quarter. 


RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, 
in Stained Pine Case, with three stops, 39 gs.; or £3 per 
quarter on their Three-Years’ System. 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 


four stops, containing 155 pipes. beautiful design, with 
diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high. 5 ft. wide, and $ ft deep. Prics, 
in dark-stained Pine, %5 gs.; in Black Walnut, 70 gs. in Oak, 
s2¢s.; and in dark Mahogany, 85gs. 
stops, und pedals, contaming 20 
nbove, Price, in Stained Pine, 95 g 
Oak, 105 gs., dark Mahogany, 110 gs. 


RAMERS’ CHURCH, Chamber, 


((RAMERS’ PIANOFORTES. 
BS 


With two mannals. seven 
ipes, same dimen ions as 
, Black Walnut, 100 gs. ; 


and 
Cabinet ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three- 

Years’ System. Hlustrated List, with full particulars. on appli- 

cation to No, 201, Revent-street.W + or 40, Moorgate-strect, EC. 


RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, 


/ from 12 gs, t> 200. gs, These Instruments. manufactured by 
Cramer and Co.. are brighter in tone. have more variety of stops, 
and are generally superior to all imported goods of this class, 
They are sold, hired, or supplicd on Cramers’ Three- Years’ 
System. % 

ih TB. Cramerand Co can supply in truments with any r 
combination of stops. and manufacture thirty different 
An Ilustiated List furnished on upplication, 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
199, 201, 207, & 209, REGENT-STREET, W. 
35, CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL: 
145, HIGH-STREET, NOTTING-HILL, W. 


nired 
inds, 


} OBERT “COCKS and C0.’S 
ii CATALOGUES of POPULAR MUSIC, gratis and post- 
ree j— 
Elementary W: rks. 
Educational Works, 
Orchestral Music, Vocal Music. 
Violin Music. Part Music. 
London ; 6, New Burlington-street. 


qT TESTOR Yo-of MUS LC. “By W..S, 
ROCKSTRO, “We can award high praise to Mr. 
Rockstro’s treatise.""—Musical Times. Post-free for 2+ stamps. 


FoR TWELVE STAMPS, _ post-free. 
READING AT SIGHT.—Musical Cards for rapidly acquir- 
ing this art without assistance. 
if AILY VOCAL EXERCISES. By CIRO 
PINSUTI. Indispensable to all who desire to keep their 


yoice in training by a shortand judicious daily practice.  Post- 
free for 18 stamps. 


Flute Music. 
Pianoforte Music. 


R. RIMBAULT.—The PIANOFORTE: 
_ Its History, Construction, &c.. with early Specimens of 
Music, &¢. Pp. 420, royal quarto, in ¢ oth boards, reduced to 218. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 

for the PIANOFORTE, New Edition, 4s.; free for 2+ 
stamps. “It is unapproachcd by anything of the kind that has 
hitherto heen produced. Jrientul Circular, Appendix to ditto, 
by GEORGE FREDERICK WES'T, 5s.; post-free at halt price. 


EW EDITION.—HAMILTON’S 
CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY 

AND THOROUGH BASS, greatly enlarged by JOHN BISHOP, 
Tn paper cover, 1s.) in cloth, 2s, A KEY to the Same, post-treo 
12 stamps. 


ALARKE’S  CATECHISM 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


12 stamps. ‘Every child 
book.’’"—Morning Chronicle. 


OF THE 
220th Edition. Free by post 
learning music should have this 


UTTON’S THEORY OF MUSIC, pp. 123, 
is found most useful in Schools and Training Colleges, 


where it is rapidly becoming a standard book. Tenth Edition, 
in cloth, 2s, ; post-free, 24 stamps, 


"[PHOUSANDS OF MUSIC ‘TEACHERS 
1 
M 


will hail G FF, WES! QUESTIONS on the THEORY of 

1 ith. joy, because it will materially Jiehten the labour 
of teaching —Weekly Times. VPost-free for 12 stamps; in cloth, 
Ts, Gd. 


1 
peteey ECHOES for the PIANOFORTE, 


By WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, 
1. Valley of the Rhone, 4. Valley of the Dhrui », 
2. Valley of the Tyrol. 5, Valley of the Festiniog. 
3. Valley ot the Bonea, 6. Valley im California. 
Post-tree for 18 stamps each, 


. + 7 4 
FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 

Composed by ALFRED 8. GATTY, 

4. The Whiting and the 

2. Putt fpenter 5. The Sparrow on the 4 

2. The Wairus and the Ca- May-Day, 

Post-free for 18 stamps each. 


QONGS 


1. The Poodle, 


4 FAREWELL.—Yocal Duet for Soprano 


and Contraito. By FRANZ ABT. This is equal to Abt’s 


best writing. Post-free for Is stamy ee 
fi MARZIALS’ New Songs, BUTTERCUP 

Re QUEEN andIN SUMMERTIME, Post-tree tor 18 stamps 
each, 


YOWEN’S 
STEERING. in 
4 stamps 


PRIDHAM’S 
ey s FANTAS 
WELL and TH 
each. 


N USIC Promptly COLLECTED and sent 
post-free at half price to any part of the Kingdom. 
Messrs, Roper Cocks and Co. possess great facilities in this 
branch of trade, being in constant communication with all the 
Jeading publishers.—London : 6. New Burlington-street. 


OBE RT © OC KS --and’ > Cx: 
NEW BURLINGTON-\ TREE? LONDON, W.. 
Musie Publishers to her Majesty and H_R.H.the Princeut Wales. 
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Popular Descriptive 
AS —The two last are THE SATLOR'S FARE- 
GIPSIES' FESTIVAL. Post-free for 24 stamps 


© UNIVERSAL" EDITIONS 
DARD MUSICAL 
ALL FULL MUSIC SIZE. 


‘ee WORKS. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER (Songs without Words). Six Books 


compiete, 2s,. paper: 3s,, Cloth ; 4s, 6d., superbly bound. 
CHOPIN'S NOCTURNES. Complete. 2s, paper; 3s., cloth; 
4s. 6d., superbly bound. 
CHOPIN'S MAZURKAS. Complete, 2s., paper Ss, cioth; 
4s. 6d, superbly bound 
WALTZES, Complete. 1s., paper: 28, cloth: 
perbly bound. 
SOF THE UNITED KINGDOM. The st perfect col- 


38., paper .. spendidly 
OF THE MINSTRELS. | Containing ail the famous 
~ 3s., paper; handosmeiy Lound, ds. 6d 
SRMANY. All the Standard Authors. 
nding, 5s. 6d. 


SONGS 
jniper; superb 
STRAUSS’ WALTZES, All the best. 
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2s. Gd, paper: 3s. 6., 


cloth. 
‘S101 EXERCISES Complete. 1s. 
CZERNY’S ETUDE DE LA VELOCITE Complete 1s 6. 


Both edited by Layland. 
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OHN BRINSMEAD 
Patented SOSTENENTE GRAND and UPRIGHT PLA 
have gained the two First Prizes and only Special Mention 
all competitors at the Sydney International Exhibition, 1879-80. 
Lists free.—18, Wigmore-street, London, W. 
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BRINSMEAD and 
PATENT SOSTENEN'TE PIANOS. 
PARIS, 1878. 
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THE HIGHEST HONOURS— 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR: 
Also the GOLD MEDAL, &c., 
have been accorded to 


OHN BRINSMEAD and 
18, WIGMORE-STREET. LONDON, W,, 

For the superiority of their Pianos 
exhibited at the ; 
PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1878. 


SONS, 


“There is but one class of Gold Medals for the 

fHxhibition. and the t 

DECORATION OF THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OL 
HONOUR 


CONSTITUTES A SUPERIOR RECOMPENSE." 
Extract from the Special Report signed by 
M.A. Ferris, Official Reporter. 
The value of this Award is still further enhanced by the fact 


that the Decoration was CONFERRED ON NO OTHLK british 
Vianoforte Manufacturer, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The principal of the previous honours gained by the 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS are ;— 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD MEDAL, South 
AXtrica, 1877 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF IONOUR and DIPLOMA OF 
MERIT, Philadelphia, 1376. t 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris. 1874, and the HONO- 
RARY MEMBERSHIY OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF FRANCE, 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Parts, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY 

lands International Bxhibition, 1869, 
THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris ¥ 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c, 


MERIT, Nether 


xtreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1832, i868, INT], In’, and 157," 
throughout Europe und America, 


‘acl C ~ 
OHN BRINSMEAD = and- SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. ; 
* Paris, Nov. 4{187-. 
| _** Lhave attentively examined the beauti- 
| ful pianos of Messrs. Joho Beinsmead aud 
Sons that are exhibited at the Paris Inte: 
national Exhibition of 1878. L cohanter 
them to be exceptional in the cause: with 
which gradations of sound cau be produced 
from the sottcsat to the most powerful tones, 
These excellent pinnos merit the appro- 
bution of all artivts.us the tone is ful as 
Well as sustuined: and the touch is of pertect 


evenness throughout its entire range, 
answering LO every requirement of the 
pianist, 
“Cu. Goundp.” 
J OFN BRINSMEAD,» and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
“Paris, Sept, 8, 187: 
“We. the undersigned, cc ty the 
having seen and most conscientious! 


mined the English Pianos at the Universu 
Exhibition of 18/8, we tind that the palm 
belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house ot 
Brinsimead. 

“NicoLas RUBINSTEIN, 

“D. Macnos, 

“Chevalier ANTOINE D, 

Pianist to the Emyp 


& Konrskr, Court 
‘or of Germany.” 


BRINSMEAD. and 
PAL ENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
* T have pleasnye in expressing my opinion 

that the Paris Exhibition Model Grand 
VPiunofories of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 


OUN SONS’ 
J 


sons a unsurpassed, ‘The tone ts 
deliciously sweet, sustained, and extra- 
ordinarily powerful, the touch responds to 
the faintest and to the most trying strains 
on it, and the workmanship is simply 
bertect. W. Kon.” 


: ‘ : 7a 
BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PALEN'T s:OSTENENTE PIANOS, 

“ Tilustrated London News. "" 
©The French papers have been unanimous 
in ther expressions of admiration of these 
spiendidinstruments, Thegrandsespecially 
have enchanted the Parisian professors and 
amatenrs of music by their noble sonority, 
theiy @normous power, and the ryniypae 
theticaily voice-like quality of tone. ‘The 
twwuch is so beautifully light, elastic, and 
certain, that many pianists of every nation, 
trom the Abbe Liszt downwards, who hav 
tried these instruments, have highly eom- 
plimented th. enterprising manufacturers 

on their success.” 
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cach No., 


Ve pages cach. 


TNIVERSAL ORGANIST. 1 
’ containing an average of twenty to twen 
1. Original and Arrangem nts. F. Archer. 
2. Gayottes and Minucts of Great M 
3. Thirty-two Introductory Voluntaries. A. Jolson. 
iginn] Pieces and Arrangements, FB, Archer, 
s Offertoires, complete, edited by I’, Archer (Double 
). 2s 
6, Batiste’s Works. 
Double No. 28 
7. Celebrated Mir 
8. Arrangements, 
1 Do. 


Do. 


Dr, Spark. 


Six of the most famous, edited by Archer. 


s, arranged by Archer, 
I, Archer, 

Do. 

Do. 


Ga AND HOME. Music for Sundays. 
Iedited by Archer, Appears monthly. Twenty-four pages 
of Voluntaries, Chants, Services, und Anthems, Separate voice 
parts. 1s, ¢uch ; or 10s. per annum, 
Centncuam Boosry and Co., 206, Oxtord-street, London, 


27. BAKER-STREET, 27 
(EXACTLY OPPOSITE MADAME TUSSAUD'S). 


20 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 
(Co-Operative price for cash). Seven octaves, 

strong, sound, and substantial. Adapted for hard practice. 
Curetully packed free. Nlustrated Catalogues grat 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Bake 


5 an a is nothing in London—nor, 


in fact, in all England—to be compared to the cleguntiy 
varved 
ao TRICHORD PIANOFORTE, 

with Cabriole Truss Legs. whieh, is sold for £35, by 
THOMAS OL'TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, Portman-sq. 


prs £35 (Civil Serviee cash price). 
Trichord Drawing-room Model, repetition action, grand, 
rich, full tone, in very handsome Italian walnut-wood case, with 
elaborately carved and tretwork tront, and cabriole truss legs. 
The usnal price charged for this instrument is 50 guineas. 
THOMAS OFTZMANN and CO., 27, Buker-street. 


| ROADWOOD PIANO, 25 Guineas. 
Full-compass PIANOFORTE, good condition, fine tone, 


at above moderate pie for. cash only 
27, Baker-street (exactly opposite Tussauc 


OLLARD PIANO, 30 Guineas. 

Full-compass COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. fine full, rich 

tone, perfect condition. May be seen at OETZMANN'’S, 27, 
Paker-street (exactly opposite Madame Tussaue’s). 


QRARD PIANO, 45 Guineas (Genuine). 
Se octaves, Cottage Pianoforte, in handsome ebony 


and gol fine full, rich, powerful tone, 


Cash only. 
At OETZMANN'S. No. 27, Baker 


street, Portman-square. 


puomas (QETZMANN and (10, 


27, BAKER-STREET, 27 0 
(EXACTLY OPPOSITE MADAME TUSSAUD'S), 


At OETZMANN’S 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PALENT SOSTENEN CE PIANOS, 
* Daily Chronicie,"* 

“In tone the mstrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, aud in touch the very per- 
te t.on of lightness. Mess’s. Brinsmead may 
certainly be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess," 


) OBS 


ad OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE 7 TANOS. 
“ Morning Advertiser,” 

“The Legion of Houour, In addition to 

the other uistinetions awarded to Messrs. 

John Brinsmead and Sons at the baris 

Exhibition of 1s78, the founder of the firm 

has been creatcd Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.” 


‘ 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
* Daily News.”” 

“A new Pianoforte, recently manufac- 

tured by Messrs. Jol Brinsmead and 

Sons, claims notice, not only on account of 

its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 

cially for some ingenious mechanical novel- 

ties. the most important being the addition 

of a third pedal, by means of which the 

sound of any note ur netes may be almost 

indetinitely prolonged at the will of the 

Thus bass notes may be sustained 

veing struck .by the left hand, 

may then be’ taken away, and, 

with the right hand, may execute the 

most brilliant  stuccato Na ee thus 

giving almost.the eflect of four hands. 

The patent ‘check-repeater action, it 

speciality of Messrs, Brinsmead, enables 

the performer to command with ease 

the mest rapid reiteration of the same 

note; the facility of the key movement in 

general being such that glissando passages 

can be executed with such perfect care as 

to render them practicable with the lightest 

touch. The volume ot tone is intensified by 

2 peculiar construction of the suunding- 

board, another improvement being the 

system of bridging, by which the vibrations 

are increased mod rendered Rigel Ea 

‘The Pianoforte is capable of all degrees ot 

delicacy and power. its massive structure 

rendering it less liable to get out of tune 

than usnal: and the instrumentis altogether 

enlenlated to extend the reputation of its 
makers.”" 


yous BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS 


mny be obtained of all the principal Musieseliers. 
Prices trom 35 guineas to $ou guineas, 


| 48-20, WIGMORE-STREET, LGNDON, W., 
| and 


THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS.” 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
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JULIA’S LETTER CONTINUED, 


With Harlequins, and Fairies, and Paul Prys, 
And Merry Andrews—such a host of Guys! 
Aud Barney Brallaghan fit partner had 
Iu Judy Callaghan, both dancing mad! 
This much 1°ll say—of fun there was galore ! 
But how we dressed, what characters. we bore, 
And all that happened, must be left to tell 
When next we meet again, dear Isabel! 
So, for the preseut, my beloved, Adieu! 
A thousand kisses sweet I blow to you! 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Dear me! Thad forgotten to allude 
To one sweet scene—a kind of interlude 
Aunt Isabel devised : she has a store 
Of quaint conceits and mythologic lore ! 
A troop of rustic maidens came, with flowers— 
To represent, I think, the Summer Hours— -° 
Or something of the sort—uas gifts from Flora, 
Fresh from her altar gathered, for Aurora, 
Well, these same nymphs, with rarest blooms bedecked 
Came gliding in, slow-paced, serene, erect ; 
B.fore each charming pair a little pet— 
A boy and girl alternately—was set, 
As kind of herald, so it seemed to me.— 

" A single group is sketched for you to see. 


SECOND POSTSCRIPT. 
I add this scrap of paper just to say— 
A certain gentleman has called to-day! 
THIRP POSTSCRIPT. 
O joy! Papa will drive me o’er to B. 
Next week, when I my darling girl shall see! 
And won't we have a nice long téte-a-téte! 
Of all our doings we "ll confabulate! 
And, locked within each other's arms, my dear, 
I'll whisper svch 4 secret in your ear! 
Weli, I declare! There goes the dinner-bell ! 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Your lovingest friend—J. 1, 
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Ah! what a vision of faces 
Comes as T stand and recall 
Girlish and infantine graces, 
Meeting me there in the hall. 
Maud and her niece little Cherry, 
Both ripe for kissing you’d say, 
Magical mistletoe berry, 
Where are your leaflets to-day ? 


Cherry had rights, and I own it, 
Maud was distiactingly fair, 
What could I do to atone? it 
Ended by kissing the pair. 
Did you forgive me, ma chérie, 
Then when your glances could slay ? 
Magical mistletoe berry, 
Where are your leaflets to dav? 


HPrict's DILEMMA, 
DRAWN BY A, HUNT, 


No, I can’t say that I miss'd’em, 
Just like a cynieal man, 
Kissing reduced to a system 
Means kissing all that you can. 
Life has no solace but sherry ; 
Maud was to marry last May. 
Magical mistletoe berry, . 
Where are your le flets to-day? 
HH. Saviie CLARKE, 
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THE LITTLE TOWN BY THE SEINE 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


CHAPTER I. 
A REPUBLICAN. 

The old grey town that lies so sleepily beside the willow- 
fringed river, beneath the wooded hills which circle round the 
rich spires of its grand old church and the gables of its half- 
timbered houses, has a less sleepy look on it than usual. 
Many of the grey and black striped houses—so old now that 
they topple forward as it they would some day fall upon their 
opposite neighbours—are covered with posters, blue, green, 
ved, and yellow, announcing that to-morrow is voting day, and 
requesting the votes of the townsmen of Caudebec for either 
Monsieur le Baron de Berville, or for Pierre Garage, ‘‘the 
defender of liberty and champion of social progress.’’ The 
town is partly built along the river bank, and one end of the 
quay is shaded by a double avenue of tall elm-trees. On 
a summer evening this is full of strollers; but on this 
evening, though the avenue is full of cool, green shadow, 
und though the sun sends between the trunks on the side 
nearest the river broad bands of ruddy gold, so that 
anyone might take delight in the pleasant chatting-place, 
there is no one to be seen there. It would be altogether 
empty, except that at the end nearest the town is a range of 
lay-waggons piled high above their long, open sides, and 
making the air fragrant far beyond where they stand. ‘There 
would have been plenty of time to unload the hay, fer it was 
brought in hours ago; but the carters are far too eager to join 
the crowd on the Grande Place, and they have unanimously 
agreed that no rain will fall till the day after to-morrow. 

The square in front of the church is thronged with people ; 
they are very full of talk, and there is much laughter, except at 
one corner, a little way out of the Place itself, on the left of the 
church. Haif a dozen men are grouped here round a very 
singular figure—a small man in white trousers and a dark blue 
pea-jacket. Between his crimson necktie and his saw hat you 
see a pair of wild, gleaming dark eyes and a prodigious growth 
of black beard, which quivers as he gesticulates fiercely with 
lang-nailed, dirty little hands. . 

“The practice of the first Republicans,’’ he is saying, 
‘‘may have been sanguinary ; but you who have not studied 
and read’’—he passes one dirty palm across his eyes, and 
then looks up, condescendingly, on the taller men grouped 
round him—‘‘you, I say,’’ he waves his hand in their faces, 
‘+ you have no idea of the tyranny and oppression, the blood- 
thirsty despotism under which they had lain crushed and 
bleeding for centuries. They did a good deed—they trampled 
down arrogance and pride of birth, and with it the hypocrisy 
of all outward forms; but, my friends, their reign was too 
short—they scotched the snake, but they did not kill it, and I 
see, and careful watchers over their country’s welfare can see, - 
the hydra reawakening. She has raised one head. Hypocrisy, 
in the shape of black-robed priests, stalks openly abroad; and 
now she raises another—what else means this array of titled 
names, of names we thought stamped out from the page of 
history, appearing among our representatives ”’ 

He is interrupted. The tallest of his listeners, a sensible- 
looking man of about forty, puts his hand on the little orator’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Pierre, my friend, you let your imagination run 
away with you; there must be different classes of men and 
women ; {there always have been.”’ 

Pierre Garage turns round fiercely. ‘‘You are, then, 
patrician at heart, Louis Dreux; what good have those tyrant 
uermits pp yonder ever done for this town? For generations 
they have lived, shut up in their chateaux, only for 
themsel¥es and their pleasures; or if they have deigned to 
remember our existence it has been to scoff at us as canaille. 
What claim, I ask,’’ he turns from Louis Dreux to the rest, 
‘has this young Léon de Berville to come among us as our 
representative ?”’ 

Louis Dreux stands thinking. ‘‘I misunderstood you,’’ he 
says. “I thought you were attacking the existence of the 
upper class. I see that you object to the election of Monsieur 
de Berville. Am I right ?’’ 

Pierre Garage hesitates—he longs to trumpet forth both 
his atheism and his theories of social progress; but he wants 
to gain Louis Dreux’s vote and interest. Dreux is clever 
and just also, a foremost mansamong his respectable 
tellow-townsmen. So Garage nods at him, and clasps 
his massive brown hand between his own dirty fingers. ‘I 


knew you were with us in heart, my friend, in such a crisis.” . 


Garage has been assisting at a crisis for the last twenty years. 
‘“We must only think of France. She pants for freedom. 
She has been maimed—crippled. Do what I say?’’ he foams 
with excitement, ‘‘she has been stifled, almost destroyed. 
She has but the strength of an infant; for, my friends,’”’ he 
flings up both hands, ‘‘she is fresh from the throes of a new 
birth. Well, then, treat her as you treat an infant; leave her 
free—unshackled by petty restraints, old-fashioned customs, 
and miserable conventions, and she will grow like a giant; 
but she must be free—free; and her representatives must be 
as she is—new-born, not effete members of a rotten, worn- 
out system!”? ‘The little Republican almost shrieks out the 
last words. 

Jacques Clapa, a short, round, fat man, the owner of tle 
seed-shop round the corner, claps his hands as Garage pauses 
for breath, and then claps the excited orator on the shoulder. 

‘‘ Bravo, Pierre! that is first-rate ; speak so to the electors 
to-morrow, and there will not be much chance for the chateau.” 

Garage keeps his wild black eyes fixed on Louis Dreux as 
if he feared by moving them to lose his ascendency over the 
man. Jean Deyisme, the tanner, and Haulard, the tailor, 
are speaking, the one eagerly and, vociferously, the other in 
a low monotone; Louis Dreux is wrapt seemingly in his 
own thoughts. 

All at once Garage seizes him by the button of his coat. 

“ Allons, my best friend, let me walk with you,’’ and he 
puts his hand under the taller man’s arm; ‘‘ come away from 
this Babel.’’? Then, as Dreux’suffers himself to be led towards 
his house in the Grande Rue, Pierre goes on talking. ‘“‘If I 
were a mere ranter—a man of words and vanity—I would not 
ask you to listen. But I am not one of the, common herd. 
Look at me, Dreux. I do not drink, nor do I frequent cafés ; 
I play rieither billiards nor dominoes ;-the talk of my fellow- 
townsmen — the mere eating and swilling sort, men who 
resemble the pigs beside their houses—finds no response in 
me; I loathe them.’’ : 

““Then,’’ Dreux speaks, slowly, ‘‘ you agree with the old 
Baron after all.’’ 

Garage raises his free hand in protest. ‘‘Pardon. Not on 
the same grounds. I do not tell you of my alienation from 
any ill-feeling; it is to convince you that what I speak comes 
direct from this brain. But now let us talk of to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER I. 
. VERONIQUE DREUX. 
The clock cf the old church of Notre Dame strikes half- 
past five, and in a few seconds the long, paved square in which 
it stands begins to show signs of life. One after another, first 
young and then older women come quietly out of the deeply- 


‘ 


recessed porch on the south side. An old man in an often- 
patched blouse -straggles out after them, and then comes 
Jonsieur le Curé; he is in a hurry, and does not stop to 
speak to anyone. ‘The election is to take place to-day, as the 
coloured posters all round the Place will tell you ; and there 
is no saying who may not be waiting at the Presbytery for the 
tall, portly priest: Perhaps Monsieur de Berville himself, for 
he is one of the candidates ; and the lovers of peace and order 
and of the Catholic faith in the riverside town of Caudebec 
hope fervently that Monsieur de Berville will be returned, 
instead of that little Radical and atheist, Pierre Garage. 

‘Tt is not possible,’ says toothless Toinette—and her chin. 
shakes as she puts her mouth to the ear of her crony, deaf 
Elise, and repeats, “it is not possible, my friend.” 

Elise is older than Toinette; but both their backs are so 
bent with hard outdoor work that when you have passed them 
you are quite surprised to see how bright and cheery are their 
faces. Elise even thinks her deafness a sort of joke, 
and, putting one shrivelled hand over her white muslin cap- 
string—doubly white against the deep brown skin—she says, 
‘“What is not possible, Mother Toinette P—a little louder, 
my friend.”’ 

Some one has been following the pair of friends, and now 
she passes them, she is a buxom woman of middle height, some 
years more than thirty, though perhaps not so many as her 
tanned and hardened skin would seem to vouch for. 

She laughs back at the old women, and you see what sweet 
dark eyes she has; and her red lips part and show her white, 
even teeth ; her mouth is rather wide, but it is a good mouth; 
she has a straight, sensible nose and a low, broad forehead, 
only you can scarcely see it under the pale yellow kerchief 
tied over her cap, for Véronique works in the fields at this time 
of year, and puts on her kerchief to go to early mass. 

She speaks to Elise in a clear, soft-toned voice, which the 
old woman hears more distinctly than the croaking of toothless 
Toinette. ; ‘ 

‘<Tt is not possible that the town will be so wrong-headed 
as to vote for little Garage. It is a pity the vacancy came 
before Monsieur de Berville had time to show what he is.”’ 

Elise blinks her watery blue eyes at the bright sunburnt 
face bending down with a smile on it that might sweeten a 
cynic, and then shakes her head. 

Véronique smiles still, but Toinette's chin wobbles, and 
she stares at Elise, unable to believe in her heresy. 

‘Like father, like son,’’ says the old deaf creature in an 
obstinate tone. ‘‘Monsieur le Baron lived shut up in his 
chateau; and whether we lived or died, it was all one to him. 
He called us canaille, whether we were good or bad.” 

Véronique had walked silently along the grass-grown 
street beside the gossips. At this she laughed out. 24 

“‘T wonder at you. ‘The Baron was hard; but, poor gen- 
tleman, he was ill, and lame besides. He lived shut up till he 
thought his chateau the only place in the world where people 
knew anything. Monsieur de Berville is different; he has 
travelled in England, and in America even. I do not believe 
he will call us all canaille.”’ 

Elise looked yet more obstinate. Toinette’s chin still 
wobbled, but her round eyes travelled from one face to the 
other. She was unable to decide for herself which had the best 
of the dispute. Elise is old, and must therefore be wise ; but, 
then, Véronique has the advantage of a clever husband, who 
owns a piece of land outside the town. 

“T have not seen Monsieur de Berville,’’ she says, ‘‘ nor 
his lady, either. What are they like, Madame Dreux ?”’ 

“Monsieur Léon has not altered; you must remember 
him, Toinette,”? says Véronique ; ‘‘ he is as handsome and as 
good as ever, and Madame is an angel. Only yesterday, as a 
came home, shé stopped her carriage to inquire after the 
children.”” 

“Ta-ta,” says Hlise, spitefully, “‘you have aristocratic 
prejudices, that is evident; it is easy to fling a little noble 
dust into your eyes. Do you think that Madame la Baronne 
would have spoken to you if to-morrow had not been the 
election ?”’ There is a leer in the small shrunken eyes, and 
Véronique looks ruffled as she answers, 

“JT am sure she would, and you know nothing about her. 
I must be going, for my husband wants his coffee. Good-day 
to you both.”’ 

She nods and hurries on; her short, dark blue skirts show 
well-fitting grey stockings and strong leather shoes, and neat 
feet and ankles also. Before she reaches her home, Véronique’s 
anger softens, and she laughs at herself. 

‘“‘T was hasty,’’ she says; ‘‘ poor Elise is sour about the 
chateau ever since the old Baron tured Eugéne away; but 
Eugene was a drunkard, and the Baron was right. If Eugene 
was my son I might think differently, perhaps. Ah, mon chou ! 
mon petit bijou,’’ and she catches up in her arms a toddling 
child of three, who stands looking over the wooden barrier 
that prevents it from straying beyond the doorway. 


CHAPTER I, 
VERONIQUE’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Véronique steps over the barrier, and a quick glance round 
the room on the left shows her that her husband is not there. 

He is late this morning; but Véronique is glad that he 
has not had to wait for his coffee. 

It stands there in a white earthenware pot ready on the 
stove; for she was up at four o’clock, and made it before 
she went to church. ‘There is not much to notice im her room 
except its neatness and the glow which the brass pans reflect as 
the sun shines on them from the two broad windows opposite. 
A wonderful plant stands in the narrow window seat, a blue 
campanula, trained on a round frame. 

There is a man’s step on the stairs, and Véronique pours 
out the-coffee into a white basin on the table ; then she fetches 
a tin jug and waters the glorious plant. 

Louis Dreux comes slowly down with a bent head, for he is 
tall, and might, if he were not careful, knock his head against 
the beam above. He has a square head and a pleasing, square 
face; but below his forehead you can only see his honest grey 
eyes and broad nose, the rest of his countenance is covered 
with a curling chestnut beard. 

‘‘Good-day, papa,’? says Véronique, as her husband 
appears, and Louis kisses the forehead presented to him, and 
pats his wife’s broad shoulders. ‘‘It is a busy day for 
Caudebce,’”? he says; and he looks unusually serious. 

“* You will vote for Monsieur de Berville?’’ she says. 

bah & ?? He turns away from her. He does not want 
tosee the appeal in those sweet eyes, always full of kindness for 
him. ‘‘ Be sure I shall vote for the proper man, if I vote.’’ 

Véronique’s serenity is disturbed. She leaves polities and 
municipal matters to her husband; she thinks that Louis 
knows all that ENpens in Varis as well as if he lived there ; 
‘but, for all that, she has opinions, and one of these is that 
every man is bound to do his duty as a townsman, and voting is 
an important item in this duty. } 

“‘ You are bound to vote, Louis,’’ she says, ‘‘and Ihope it 
will be for the young Baron.”’ 

‘* Why should I vote for him?’’ he says quietly. ‘‘Heis a 
stranger to me now; he has been away for years till two 
months ago, and he knew that this election was likely to 
happen. His civility has been simple conciliation, that is all.”’ 


“Louis’’—Véroniqie looks indignant—‘‘a gentleman 
would not do anything mean.”’ 

Her husband laughs, and pinches her brown cheek. 

“We need not discuss it, my friend. When a man puts 
himself up for member it is necessary that he should not give 
offence. I do not say that Monsieur de Beryille has behaved 
meanly, I say only that we have not yet seen his real side— 
ah, my Didi, my jewel, my little angel.’? And down he goes, 
till his head is on a level with a dark and curly head that peeps 
in at the door—a charming miniature of Véronique. Didi 
pauses a second, and then makes a plunge forward, and buries 
her rosy brown face in her father’s blouse. 

And I—and I—and I—and I;’’ and there come in from 
the garden four brown, dark-eyed children, the very essence 
of health and brightness. Louis gets up from his squatting 
position, for the onslaught is severe and nearly sends him 
sprawling, he has to receive so many kisses from these warm, 
rosy lips. He laughs heartily, and forgets the election; and 
so does Véronique, when Marie comes in with the bonny baby 
in his white skull-cap. 

‘‘Kiss him, papa,’’ she says tenderly; ‘‘every day he 
grows more like you.” 

“Papa, papa!’’ Louis the younger, being ten years old, is 
the responsible member of the healthy, happy group ; “Papa” 
(he tugs at his father’s blouse, to divert his attention from 
the baby), ‘‘I am going to make hay; there is a holiday 
because of the election ; and Berthe is going too.” 

‘ Berthe is going too,’’ says round - faced Didi, gravely 
nodding her curly head; ‘‘and me too.”’ 

‘‘Hush, here is grandmother ;’’? and Véronique goes for- 
ward to the foot of the stairs, and kisses first one withered 
cheek and then the other, and then stands aside while Louis, 
too, kisses his mother and leads her to her chair beside the 


re. 

Then the little ones have to be fondled by grandmamma, 
and grandpapa also, when he comes in. Veronique has no 
chance of any further talk with her husband, for in a minute 
he is gone. He is impatient to hear what is happening. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
AT THE CHATEAU. 


Up at the chiteau, two miles away from Caudebec, there is 
also some excitement felt about the election. The chateau 
stands on a hill overlooking the Seine; but it is too closely 
circled with trees to be visible from the white road below. 
Monsieur de Berville stands beside his horse just below the 
terrifce ; he looks eagerly at the long windows which open on 
the broad stone step that runs along this side of the house. 
He has not long to wait—the centre window opens and a fair 
young girl steps out and comes forward to her husband. She 
is pretty; and as she bends down to him from the terrace you 
see how graceful her figure is, how pliant the movement of 
her round waist. Her young husband watches her with delight. 
‘They are still a pair of lovers of the kind that are likely to love 
through life, for their thoughts and wishes are in tune. He 
is not as tall for a man as she is for a woman, so that as she 
stands on the terrace she has to bend down to him ; there 1s no 
looker-on, and her arm slips round his neck, and she whispers 
softly, ‘‘ you will be careful, my Léon. There are some rough 
radicals in your little town, and if there were to be an 
outbreak ’?—— 

He kisses her and laughs. ‘‘ When you have been here a 
little longer, Lucie, you will laugh too at the idea of an out- 
break in the peace-loving place. They are excellent people— 
unless, perhaps, a little democrat or two, like Picrre Garage, 
and he is half crazy. You will soon be a favourite with all 
of them.” 

‘We shall see,’ she says. ‘‘At present I know hardly 
anyone but Véronique Dreux ; some of the old women look so 
very sourly at me that I shrink from speaking to them.” 

‘Neyer mind their sour looks,’’ he says gaily; ‘‘smileat them 
as you are smiling now, and you will get their good will. I 
wish them to consider us as friends. My father’s ill-health 
kept him too much shut up—au revoir, my friend, you shall 
know as soon as the votes are counted.’? He springs on his 
horse and is soon out of sight, waving his hand as he goes 
down the zig-zagged road. 

Lucie de Berville stands where he had left her. She knows 
she shall get another glimpse of him before he.is out of 
the park. A flight of white pigeons flutters round her, but 
she does not even turn her head to lookat them; just then life 
holds only one thing for her—her beloved Léon. 

“Tf we had stayed in Italy we should have escaped all 
this,’ and then she checks the thought. Her dearest wish 
is to see Léon take a distinguished place among his fellow- 
men. ‘‘ The saddest lot a man can have,’’ she says, ‘‘is that 
when he dies no one misses his powers of usefulness. Till now 
we have been living the life of butterflies.’’ - 

Meanwhile her husband had reached Caudebee, and had 
left his horse at the Hétel dela Marine. The little town was 


literally red and yellow with posters, Garage’s colours; and 


the windows of his committee-room on the Place were 
gorgeously decorated. Monsieur de Berville met Louis 
Dreux on the Place, and he frankly held out his hand. 

“Good-day, Monsieur le Baron!”? But Dreux bowed, 
and crossed over to a voting-stall at the end of the Place. 

Léon looked after him in wonder. He and Louis had been 
great friends as boys, and the first persons to whom he had 
introduced his wife in the Grande Rue of Caudebec had been 
Véronique and her husband. He remembered that Louis had 
refused to be on his committee; but he had attributed this to 
shyness, as several of the gentry had come forward as his sup- 
porters. Now, as he saw Louis Dreux go to the voting-stall, 
his heart sank. , , 

“Tf he were going to vote for me he would not have 
refused my hand; and if a respectable good fellow like that 
supports Garage, then I have not much hope from the town 
of Caudebec.”’ — - 

Still he forced himself to look bright as he went up stairs 
to join his friends. About a dozen gentlemen came forward 
eagerly to greet him. 

‘© You are late, however, my friend,”’ said the old Marquis 
de Villequier. ‘‘That vaurien Garage has made a speech an 
hourlong ; and the scamp speaks cleverly, too, though he is 
such a ruffian. But now let us go to business.” 

CHAPTER V. 

A TIFF. 

Véronique has had a hard morning’s work, but she nods 
and smiles at the two old people sitting under the porch as 
she bustles in and out from the garden into the house. She 
has washed, and baked, and set her house in order, and cooked 
‘the midday dinner; now she has spread the table, and all is 
ready: they only wait for the master. 

The church clock strikes twelve, and as the old people 
come in slowly from the porch Louis Dreux comesin at the 
front door. He, looks grave, and when little Roger runs 
against him he frowns and bids him be careful. . 

Véronique is filling the soup-basins from the pot-au-feu, _ 
but she jocks up hastily; it is so rare to hear Louis speuk 
roughly to his children, 
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s Come here, Roger,’’ she says ; ‘‘ carry this basin for me.” 
The child looks ready to cry, and she wishes to prevent 
this ; but her husband only wants a vent for his discontent. 
“‘ Leave Roger alone,’’ he says roughly; “he is a naughty 


a 


boy. 

i At this Roger bursts into a tempest of sobs; he flings 

himself face downwards on the floor, and kicks and howls with 
despair. Véronique hesitates. She cannot bear to blame 
her husband before his children, and yet it is so sad that her 
darling Roger should be made unhappy for nothing. But the 
grandmother has no such scruples. 

“Tor shame, then, Louis.’? She rises and, stooping down 
‘tries to raise the little sobber. : 
between his teeth, ‘‘it is better to set a good example than to 
scold;’’ but Louis begins to eat in dogged silence, and the 
only sounds are the clink of spoons, the swallowing of soup, 
and the tender. crooning of the grandmother, who has got 
Roger between her knees, wiping his crimson swollen cheeks 
with her apron. 

_ All at once Didi’s shrill little voice breaks the gloomy 
silence. ‘‘ Why, then, papa,” the sweet dimpled face is raised 
in earnest inquiry, ‘‘why does Roger cry when he has not 
been naughty?” 

i eee is . little hushed suspense, and Louis Dreux is con- 
scious that the rosy faces are open-mouthed an ing a 
him till he Pista . aie 

He stoops down, kisses Didi, and then rises abruptly from 
the table. 

oc i Ati - 
aries must leave’ you, good people. 

Before he reaches the entrance he feels that his wife is 
folowing him. She shuts the door of the room behind her, 

“Well, Véronique,’’ his tone is half surly, as if he wished 
to avoid her. . : 

‘“‘T must speak to you, dear friend,” she says so gently 
that he thinks she is going to plead for Roger. “‘ You will 
not vote for Pierre Garage, my Louis.”’ 

““Peste!’? he says between his teeth, ‘do not meddle, 
ee do not understand politics, and you cannot 
judge. 

He looks so anxious to be gone that she holds his arm with 
both hands. 

““T do not understand politics, it is true, but I know a 
good man from a bad one, and, Louis, I cannot see you do 
wrong without trying to prevent it. Monsieur de Berville may 
not be of your wey of thinking, but no one can say he is not 
good, and Pierre Garage,’’ she looks eager with indignation 
“tis bad and wicked.” ~ j 

Louis frowns sternly, and. surprise keeps Véronique silent. 

“Tam ashamed of you,’’hesays hotly; ‘you, too, who 
always seemed above the ordinary pettiness of a woman, you 
have no right to take away a man’s character just to serve 
your own ends. Let me go.”’ 

Véronique’s grasp is too strong to be easily shaken off; and 
Louis, with all his anger, cannot treat her roughly. 

“‘Listen,’’? she pants, with the effort to get out her words 
quickly ; ‘‘a representative should at least set an example of 
good conduct; and Pierre Garage and his wife quarrel and 
ught and beat one other. While his old father lived they 
agreed better, for they both used to beat the poor old man. 
He came to grandpapa one day for shelter and cried, and, 
when he died, do you know what they did, Louis ?—they dug 
uv hole in the side of the hill and buried him in a common box. 
Pierre said a priest meant hypocrisy, and ceremonies were 
nousense ; and they shovelled the earth over him, with the help 
of some tramps they had got to carry him. It was while you 
were at Rouen, in the winter; and people cried shame upon 
the Mayor for suffering it. But Iam not sure that Monsieur le 
Maire is a good Catholic.”’ 

“There, let me go, my girl, Ihave heard enough gossip 
for once; and you are too late: I have already voted.”’ 

He has kept his face turned away ; and now he hurries off. 
Véronique’s brown cheeks have grown pale; and she leans 
against the wall of the passage. 

‘“My poor Louis,” she says; ‘‘oh, how wrong he has 
beens™ : 

But she has no time for regrets; she has to send off her 
little ones fer their holiday, and to clear away the dinner 
before she starts for the hay-field. 

It is a hot walk, for the road along the Seine towards 
Rouen is not shaded, and both little Louis and his mother have 
very red faces before they reach the field. Véronique fastens 
her skirts behind her, and joins three other women who have 
been working there since morning. 

“Aha, aha, Madame,’’ says.a wrinkled crone, while she 
tosses hay into the cart with the dexterity of a girl; ‘‘it is dry 
work, Madame, but we have not a minute to spare.”’ 

They all toil on at loading, lightening their work by merry 
jests and sometimes by a fragment of a song ; and little Louis 
contributes much to the amusement of the rest. But it seems 
as if the long cart will never be filled; but at last, when 
Véronique stands on the top of the load prodding it here and 
there with her hay-fork to see if allis compactly built together, 
she is at’a towering height above the field, her dark skirts and 
white cap, for her kerchief has fallen back, standing out solidly 
from the green of the evening sky. 

A faint cry reaches her. In the road below the sloping 
field a lady driving a pair of ponies has come to a standstill. 

Véronique sniiles ; she recognises Madame de Berville.  * I 
was just coming down,”’ she says; ‘here, you Jeanne, tighten 
that cord, and Augustine and Marie hold the ladder.” * 

Louis also holds the ladder, he is terrified for his mother’s 
safety, and he calls out, ‘‘ Gars—gars ! ma petite mére,”’ while 
Véronique steps down the ladder as if she did this kind of 
hing every day. 

She nods to Madame de Berville as she comes up to the 
low hedge which separates the field from the road. Some- 
thing in the lady’s delicate, refined face has a strange 
fascination for Véronique; but to-night, after her first smilng 
nod, she looks grave, and is almost stiff in answering Madame 
de Berville’s laughing questions. 

‘‘ What ails you, Madame Dreux; you look pale and fagged. 
Standing on the top there has made you giddy, though you 
looked such a picture; 1 only wished my husband had been 
here tosketch you. Letme drive you home. See, there isroom 
for you and for Louis too between us. Please come.” 

‘The limpid blue eyes look imploring. 

Véronique thinks how pleasant it would be, but it vil 
displease her husband if she drives into Caudebee with the 
young lady. 

“T thank you from my heart, Madame, for your goodness, 
but IT cannot go with you; I have still matters to see to,’’ she 
looks back at the hay-cart, ‘‘and Monsieur de Berville will 
be waiting. I fancy the votes are counted by now.” 

“Have you any idea how it has gone?” says Madame de 
Berville, playing nervously with her whip. 

‘No, Madame, I have been here since midday.”’ 

“Au revoir, then, Madame Dreux, and I hope your hay 
will do well; but it is tiresome of you not to let me take you 
home.”’ Then, as she drives on to the town—‘‘ how unfriendly 
she is this afternoon. I expected to find her full of interest 
in Léon’s success, and she thinks only of her hay.” 


I must go back to the 


The grandfather grumbles. 
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Poor Véronique’s heart swelled with shame. She felt that 
somehow it would be known at the chateau how Louis had 
voted fur Pierre Garage. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE PUMPKIN-FIELD. 
Two months have gone by since the townsmen of Caudebec 
returned Pierre Garage as their member. The little Democrat 
was triumphant, Monsieur de Berville was disappointed, and 
his sweet wife was very angry. ; 

7 ‘* Even if they were too blind to chose my Léon,’’ she said, 

j they need not have chosen such a little Republican monster.”? 
She could not forgive the blindness of the townsmen of 
Caudebec. 

She would not. go to the town church for a fortnight, but 
contented herself with the service in the chapel of the little 
hamlet below the chateau. 

Her husband smiled at her yehemence, but he said it made 
no difference to him. He wished to show his neighbours that 
he considered himself one of them, always ready to lend a 
helping hand or a sympathising ear when required to do so; 
and his idea of life was that deeds do more than words. 

Haulard, the tailor, who had stood neuter in the election, 
sang the young Baron’s praises loudly, and seconded his pro- 
posal that there should be duck races and other sports in the 
coming autumn holidays, Monsieur de Berville having offered. 
to give the prizes to successful competitors 

Jacques Clapau cven had begun to wonder whether he had 
made a mistake in yoting for Garage. Only Louis Dreux held 
himself aloof from his neighbours. Since the day of the elec- 
tion a blight seemed to have fallen on him. He was irritable 
with. his children, silent and indifferent when with his wife or 
mother, and Véronique feared he must be ill, he seemed so 
changed. She tried her best to keep the home bright and 
cheerful; but she knew that the father’s presence, once the 
chief joy of all, was now a restraint on her little ones. 

The holidays had begun, and little Louis had got to the 
troublesome age ; he teased his sisters and cuffed his brothers, 
and it was hard work to keep him out of their way. 

““Mother,’”’ he said one day at dinner-time, ‘TI tell you 
what I’ll do. I will go away all the afternoon, and 1’ll take 
Roger with me. Madame de Berville said that I might play 
in the wood at the top of the hill whenever I liked, and that 
I was to tell the guardian I had her leave to go there.” 

_ ‘That is nice for you, my child. Roger will like to go 
with you.”’ 

Louis Dreux had been sitting at the head of, the tabie, 
looking as if he took no interest in what was going on. ‘The 
children cannot go into the wood,’ he spoke decidedly, 
but he did not look at his wife. ‘‘I will accept no favours 
from the chateau, neither shall my children. Louis can take 
his brother along the high road, that will do.”’ 

Louis the younger grew red and stormy, but his mother 
patted his shoulder. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ she said; ‘‘ go along the 
road, and perhaps Didi and I will come and meet you.” 

The children jumped up, scraping their chairs along the 
wooden floor, and dispersed; but the father lingered, even 
after his parents had gone to their usual seat in the porch. 
Véronique looked at her husband. She longed to break 
through this strange reserve, which had set a barrier between 
them. But then his mother had said, ‘‘ Best leave him to 
himself, my daughter;’’ and though Véronique had been 
married nearly a dozen years, she reverenced the wisdom of 
her husband’s mother, and consulted her .in her troubles. 
As she now looked at her husband, she thought there was a 
wistful look on his face; but while she hesitated he went out 
abruptly, and Véronique felt grieved that she had not spoken. 

Meantime Louis the younger had got to some distance from 
home. At first he and Roger walked side by side, the elder 
brother telling his school exploits, while Roger listened, eyes 
and mouth round with wonder, and every now and then 
clapped his fat brown hands in ecstasy at his brother’s tales. 

They have now come to where the road parts into two— 
that on the right follows the river closely, while the other 
is cut on the side of the steep hill above. Louis takes the 
lower road. 

“Tet us go and see if the pumpkins are ripe,”’ he says. 
“You like to see them turning red and yellow, don’t you, 
Roger ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ says Roger. ‘‘It is like grandmother’s story 
of Cinderella. Ah! I wish I could see a pumpkin turn into 
a golden coach.”’ 

‘* A pumpkin is ever so much prettier than a coach is,”’ says 
Louis, scoffingly. ‘‘Look! Roger. See, they show like red 
gold among the leaves.”’ 

“T can’t see,’’ says Roger, straining to stand on tiptoe, his 
rosy cheeks puffed out like atrumpeter’s. ‘‘ It’s nice for you; 
you can see. I like the coach best.” 

Louis grips his little brother round the waist, and hoists 
him up till he sees over the hedge. The pumpkin-field is on a 
slope, and. for anyone tall enough to see over the low hedge 
there is a glorious spectacle. Hundreds of large pumpkins— 
some a rich rosy gold; others green and scarlet, shaped like 
a turban; and others, still green, shine and glisten among 
their beautiful leaves and tendrils. ; 

‘* Ah, they are fine!” cries Roger. But as he is very heavy 
he has only a rapid glance, and then Louis drops him as if 
he were a hot ccal; but, remembering his mother’s solemn 
charge to take care of Roger, he keeps fast hold of his arm. 

“Keep close to me, little one; presently I will lift you up 
again.’’ 

“Wor a few minutes Roger submits to this guidance, but 
after alittle he wriggles away. ‘‘ Please, Louis, only for a 
moment; there is a fine ladybird, and I must take her home 
to Didi.”’ : 

Louis looses his hold, and Roger drops on his knees to 
pick up the little scarlet treasure, which glitters like a gem on 
the dusty path. A little way on, the road leaves off mount- 
ing and slopes down till it comes almost ona level with the 
water on the right. It is, however, at a wider distance from it, 
for below the bank, and running parallel with it, are long 
green tongues, strips of land in process of being reclaimed 
from the river; rushes grow thickly on these and along the 
edge of the bank, and just where the river sweeps round in a 
sudden curve, full of dark mystery, is a little white light- 
house, the dwelling of the pilot who warns the unwary of 
the fearful current in the bend. os : 

Roger holds his ladybird safe in his little hot hand, but his 
eyes are fixed on the rushes. He knows how to plait. Grand- 
mamma hag taught him; and he thinks that his mother would 
help him to weave a cage for the ladybird if he could only get 
some rushes to take home. 

“Touis! Louis! look at the beautiful rushes.’’ He tugs 
at his brother’s blouse, but Louis does not turn round. 

“ Be-quict, Roger,” he says, “you put me out; IT am 
counting the pumpkins ;’”’ and he goes on aloud, ‘‘ forty-five, 
forty-six,’’ till he reaches one hundred and ninety. ’ 

“ What a number!’? He pauses. How still everything 
is! He looks round. There is no chubby, brown face near 
him. He is alone in the long white road. ; 

For a moment the boy stands still). dazed with terror. 
Then, his fear serving as guide, he scrambles over the edge of 


the bank, and looks earnestly at the river. There is nothing 
to be seen in front except the fringe of grey willows. Then 
he looks on towards the bend—the dreaded part of the Seine. 
All at once he shrieks out loudly, and flings up his arms. He 
sees something moving on the end of one of the long green 
strips. He puts his hand over his eyes and strains his sight to 
see yet more clearly. Yes, there is Roger crawling cautiously 
on hands and knees to the extreme point where the best rushes 
grow. Lonis stands fascinated by the sight. He wonders 
mechanically whether the edge is soft, and whether he shall 
see Roger in another moment struggling in the water; and 
then, like a flash, comes the memory of the current, and with 
it comes back his presence of mind. 

**Au secours! au secours!’’ he cries loudly, and then 
he scrambles up the bank and runs back as fast as he can go 
along the road to the town. 

The Grande Rue of Caudebec, as every one knows, is on 
this, the Berville, side of the town, so that Louis has not very 
far to run; but terror has taken away his breath. He meets 
Jean Devisme, the tanner, and then he sees Martin, the brawny 
blacksmith, standing at the door of his smithy; but though 
they eagerly question him—for*his white face attracts their 
attention—he can only gasp, and point over his shoulder. 

Jean Devisme goes on his way, shrugging his shoulders. 
But Martin is more tender-hearted; he sees that something 
is strangely amiss, and he follows the boy closely. 

Panting and almost fainting, Louis comes within sight of 
home at last. Grandpapa sits outside the door smoking, and 
Véronique stands just behind him, chatting. She looks so 
serene and trim in her well-fitting black stuff gown. She has 
no cap, and her shining dark hair is closely braided round her 
head. It is not easy to realise that she*is the hard-working, 
energetic housewife we saw mounted on the top of her hay- 
cart two months ago. She bends down to the old man, 
smiling. She does not see her boy as he rushes towards her, 

But Martin’s deep, strong voice sounds out as herald. 

‘“‘ Madame Dreux, see to Louis; something is wrong.”’ 

The panting boy has reached her. He has just strength 
to say, ‘‘ Roger—the river!’’ and-then: he flings both arms 
round his mother and bursts into convulsive sobs. 

“Mon Dieu! where, where?’’ Véronique turns a ghastly 
white. Then ‘‘My husband is out. Good Martin, go at 
once and save my little one? Come—come! Roger, where 
is he?”? 

The blacksmith takes the sobbing boy by the shoulder. 

“ Come, come, my lad, leave off crying, and tell me where 
Roger is.”’ 

Louis throws up his arms. 

“Mon Dieu!’ he cries. ‘‘ What do I know? He is in 
the river by now. He was on the point by the lighthouse.”’ 

Martin was off before the last words were said. Véronique, 
too, had vanished. His grandfather had risen trembling 
vas agitation; he clutched Louis firmly by the collar of his 

louse. 

‘“‘Vaurien,” he said, sternly; ‘‘and your mother trusted 
him to your care.’’ 

It was more than the child could bear. He tore himself 
away, and flew down the street after Martin, crying wildly, 
“Au secours!—au secours!’? Véronique ran to the café on’ 
the Place, but her husband was not there. She found, how- 
ever, Monsieur Haulard and two young men, and sent them 
after the blacksmith. 

“Do not fear, Madame,” said the imperturbable tailor ; 
‘there is always a boat at the lighthouse; we will bring you 
back your boy.”’ 

“There is the current,”’ said one of the younger men; and 
Véronique’s heart sank. /She hurried off in search of her 
husband. 

Someone says he is at the hotel on the quay; but as she 
comes out near the avenue she sees him. 

She, too, is breathless with fear and suspense. 

‘Husband, husband!” she pulls at his arm—‘‘ come with 
me to the river. Roger, perhaps, is drowning by the light- 
house.”” ‘ 

‘“My God!’? That is all he says, and then the husband 
and wife hurry along the white dusty road. 

They have reached the point where the road parts into two, 
and Véronique points down towards to the river. Then they 
both stand still. A group of personsis moving towards them : 
someone on horseback among the rest. Till now Véronique 
has borne up, but Louis feels that she trembles violently. He 


was about to hurry on alone, to spare her the shock of what he 


fears ; but now he puts his arm round her to support her, and 
stands still beside her, waiting. ; 

Waiting for what? ‘“ Haye they been too later’? Véronique 
murmurs. 

It seems to her and to her husband too that the man on 
horseback carries something in front of him; but they cannot 
speak—they dare scarcely breathe—a mist. seems before their 
eyes. 

: The horse is close beside them. ‘It isall right, Madame,” 
says the voice of Monsieur de Berville; ‘‘ your little boy has 
escaped with a wetting, but I was only just in time.” 

While he speaks he gives the child into his father’s arms 
and then gets off his horse. He is going to shake hands with 
Véronique, but she clasps his ‘hand in both hers and covers it 
with tears and kisses. 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur,’ she says, ‘Show good you are, I shall 
never be able to thank you.”” 

Léon de Berville shakes her hands warmly. 

“‘Youoverrate my little service. I was down near the 
bend, fishing, and I heard a cry for help—not from Roger, 
though. When I came in sight of him he was tugging at the 
rushes, and then all at once he slipped into the river ; but the 
rushes supported him till I reached him.” 2 

Véronique has taken the child from his father, and is 
smothering him with kisses. : 

‘Set him down and let him run home,”’ says Louis Dreux. 
“ Tt will do him good after his wetting.” 

By this time the blacksmith and the others have come up, 
and Haulard offers his deliberate congratulations ; but Martin 
snatches Roger up in his strong arms. 

‘« Twill lecture the little rascal,”’ 
he nods to Véronique as he strides on. 

Monsieur de Berville is left alone with the husband and 
wife. Véronique feels troubled by her husband’s silence. 

But as the others pass out of hearing he turns to Léon 
de Berville. ‘ : 

‘* Monsieur, I owe you more than for saving my child,” he 
says huskily—it seems as if a sob was prisoned in his throat 
and could not get free; ‘‘you have taught me, Monsieur 
Léon, that you have not changed, and that Véronique was 
right, as she always is, and I was wrong. Forgive me for 
doubting you and for playing the ungrateful part I did. 

Monsieur de Berville gave his hand a hearty grasp. He 
was touched to hear Dreux say the old familiar name— 
‘* Monsieur Léon.” ; = : 

‘Stay, I have not ended,” Dreux said, earnestly. T have 
been a fool—no one but my wife knows how great a one; but 
if T could undo my work 1 would, and I may have the chance 
some day. Ah, Monsieur Léon, you have really heaped coals 
of fire on my head.” 


he says, laughing, and 


Wl 
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MiITH; ELDER, and C0.’5 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. ia 

ROMOLA. By GEORGE ELIOT. The édition de 
luxe. With Illustrations by Sir Frederick Leighton, President 
of the Royal Academy. _ In two volumes, sapere 8yo. Only 
one tho id copies printed, Each copy numbered. The wor 
can be o ned only by subscription through Bookscllers, from 
whom all particulars respecting Terms ot Subscription, «c., 
may be obtained. 

THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 

BALLADS, By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. With’a Portrait of the Author, and 56 Iilus- 
trations by the Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 
George du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G, G. Kilburne, 
M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. Printed on Toned Paper by 
Clay, Sons, and Taylor, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
by Burn. Small ito. 15s. 

THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
THE EDITION DE LUXE... 
Twenty-four volumes, imperial svo, containing 248 Steel 


Engravings, 1473 Wood Engravings, and 88 Coloured Tilus- 
trations. The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on 
real China Pape Only One Thousand copies printed : each set 
numbered. The Work can be obtained by subscription only 


throuch Booksellers. Particulars regarding the Terms of Sub-" 
scription, &c., may be obtained from any Bookseller. 


XEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Twenty-four volumes, crown 8yo, containing nearly all the 
small Woodeut [ust ons of the former Editions and many 
new THustir ns By Eminent Artists. This Edition contains 
altogether 1026 Hlustrations. Se's of 2t vols., £4 4s. in cloth ; or, 
bound in half morocco, marbled e , £8. The volumes are sold 
separately, in cloth, price 38. 6a. each. 
LIBRARY EDITION, ' 
trations, yols., 8vo, Cloth gilt, price 
£12 The ve re sold separately, 
sh; also in a new style of binding, 
cilt top. 
* MISCELLANIES, 10 yols,, £3 15s. 
iE POPULAR EDITION. 
wn Svo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 
it top, price and, in half morocco, price 
s. are ae separately, in cloth, price 5s. each. 
Royal 4to, pric 


\ e One Guinea, 

THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO, and Other Sketehes, 
. nents, and Drawings. Copied by a process that gives a 
faithful reproduction of the Originals. With a Preface and 
Editeria) Notes by Miss THACKERAY. ae 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—Comprising Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball. Dr. Birch, Our Street. The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 
The Rose and the Ring. Illustrated by the Author. Price 6s. 

GIFT-BOOK FOR LOVERS OF RURAL LIFE. 
THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; or, Sketches of 
Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. With 41 Illus- 
trations, specially drawn for the work by Charles Whymper. 


Large crown &¥o, 105. 6d. 
OOK FOR SCHOOLS AND 
s 


RECOMMENDED AS A gee 
coL Se 

SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
EB. By CHARL WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop 
s and. Fell of Winchester College. Third 
ppendix, containing additional Illustrations and 
ermon preached at Stratford-on-Avon. Crown 
“Also, bound in calf, 12s. ; in morocco, gilt edges, 16s. 
SIR ARTHUR HELP3'S WORKS. 
NEW EDITION, in 8 vols., crown Syo, 


Tercentena 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol., 
crown &yo, 78. 6d. FRIENDS IN COU CIL, Second Series. 
i 6a. COMPANIONS OF MY SOLIT 


1a) Gurine the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
;ANISATION in DAILY LIFE. 1 vol., 


HISTORY OF ART. Ty Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. 
Translated by PF. E. BUNNE?T. 1415 Illustrations, Third 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Impe , price 423. 

Also, by the same Author. R 

HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 377 Ilustrations. 
2 vols. Imperial Svo, 42s. bs 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. First Series, Fourth Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown Sy Gd.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. Second Series, 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges. $s. 6d. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With Portrait and 


Vignette. First Series, Ninth Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d.; gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. Second Series. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 
Ss. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
6 yols. Feap Sve, price 3s. 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With Portrait ‘of the Author. 5yols. Crown Svo, price 30s. 
London: Surra, Evpex, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR PRESENTATION. 
“The most acceptable of Gift-Book: 
FIRST SERIES—THIRTIETH EDITION, 
SECOND SERIES—SIXTH EDITION. 
i Ge. Y THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. 
Ba ‘elections from the Best Authors. Compiled and Ana- 
Arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
In square vo, Toned Paper. 
Cioth and gold.. ee .. 12s. 6d. each Volume. 
Library Edition, roxburghe Ids. ay 
moroccoantique 21s. 8 
1 in itself, and sold separately. 
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nete in 
of research."’"—Examiner. 
FT-BooK, appropriate to all times and 
Freemasons’ Magazine. ‘ 
positively nothing in the language that will beara 
moment's comparison with * Many Thoughts.’ ’’—Manchester 
Advertiser. 


THOMSON’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
“Worth its weight in gold to families.” —Oxford Herald. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 83s. 6d. 

DP omesire MEDICINE AND 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY (A DICTIONARY OF). By 

SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. Edin., L.R.0.5, With Appendix 

On the Management of the Sick-Room and the Diet and Comfort 
f Invalids. 

i °,0 ‘All directions giyen in such a form as to be readily and 

eafely followed. : 

The best and safest book on Domestic Medicine and House- 

hold Surgery which has yet appeared.”"—London Journal of 


Medicine. 
GTANDAED BIBLICAL WORKS. 
s By the Rey. JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D., 

Late a Member of the New Testament Revision Company. 


: In large 8vo, handsome cl:th. 

1. EADIE'S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA. Twenty- 

first Edition. 7s. 6d. a 

2 EADIE’'S CRUDENS CONCORDANCE TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. Forty-fifth Edition. 38.6d. 

3, BADIE’S CLASSIFIED BIBLE, Sixth Edition. 


&s. 6d. 

4. EADIE’S ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 
Sixth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

5. EADIE’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. Small 8vo. Kighteenth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Over a Quarter of a Million Copies of Dr. Eadie’s Biblical Works 
have now been issucd, Prospectus gratis on EH ae 

London: Cuantes Grirrim and Co., Stationers’ Hall-conrt, 


EVER SWEET, 
RARE and PRECIOUS PERFUMES. 
PIESSE and LUBIN. 


varieties of Scents, refined Soaps, Sachets, Odorous Waters, 
Toilets Requisites, Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Denti- 
Cologne, Complimentary and Wedding Presents, 
Fountains, &c. 
ROYAL LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, NEW BOND-ST. 
PLESSE AND LUBIN. 


PESTACHIO NUT 
SKIN AND 


COMPLEXION POWDER. ° 


imparts a natural whiteness and youthfal delicacy to the st 
attainuble by no other means; also represses the 
unpleasantness of too coplous perspiration. 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. Z 
MAY BE HAD OF 


ali fashionable Perfumers and Druggists throughout the Carth, 
with the same facility as a Book. 
In Boxes, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d, 


COLD CREAM OF ROSES. 
PIESSE AND LUBIN 
prepare this exquisite cosmetie with the greatest care. Fresh 
ay in jars, 1s. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s, per db. 
folk by ail fashionable Druggists and Perfumers... Be sure to 
ask for Piesse and Lubin'’s manufactures, to prevent disappoint- 


ment. 
Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-street. 


TAM O’SHANTER. 
PiESSE AND LUBIN 
have the honour to announce that they have, under special 


command, made a new and eee bouquet Liips8 le mouchoir, 
named the TAM O'SHANTER. Sold in Bottles. 2s. ad., oe 
ie 


jos cd. at all fashionable Druggists and Perfumers in 
principal cities of the world. 

DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE 
TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
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Crown 8yo, with 96 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.," 


IFE AND HER CHILDREN. 
GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE FROM THE AMQSBA 
TO THE INSECTS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 

Anthoress of “The Fairy-Land of Science.” ‘A Short History 
of Natural Science,” ‘Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior 
Students.”” 

CONTENTS. 
Chapter. 
VILL. Vhe Mailed Warriors of 
the Sea, with Ringed 
Bodies and Jointed 


Feet. 
IX. The Snare-Weavers and 


ede 
- Life and Her Children. 
IL. Life's Simplest Children : 
How they Live, and 
Moye, and Build. 
IIT. How Sponges Live. 


IV. The Lasso-throwers of their Hunting Rela- 
the Ponds and Oceans. tions. 

V. How = Starfish — Walk | X. Insect Suckers — and 
and Sea - Urchins Biters, which change 
Grow. their Coats but not their 

VI. The Mantle-covered Ani- Bodies. 
mals, and how they Live XI. Insect Gnawers and Sip- 
with Heads and without ers, Which remodel 
them heir Bodies within 


VIL. ‘The Outcasts of Animal 
Life, and the Elasticand 


their Coats. a 
XII. Intelligent Insects with 
Ringed Animals by Sea Helpless Children, as 
and by Land. illustrated by the Ants. 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing-cross,8.W. 


crown 8vo, with 73 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s., 
THe FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. By 
. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Authoress of “ Life and her 
Children,’ &c, Eighth Thousand. s 
“ With its attractive [lustrations and EEE, written paeee: 
itis one of the pleasantest volumes for intelligent boys anc girls 
that has been produced this season. But, in eed, a book so in- 
structive and entertaining deserves a welcome atall seasons, anc 
is likely to secure a permanent reputation.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
London: Epwarp STanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, S.W. 


Post 8vo, with Forty Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 1s., 


EOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. 
“The language is simple, the type large and clear, while the 
pages are enlivened by some good maps and many illustrvations. 
These, we are sure, cannot fail to prove very winning to all such 
little folk asthe ‘ Dolly Fantie and Too Too,’ to whom this little 
volume is dedicated.”’—Saturday Review. 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Post 8vo, with #2 full-page [Mlustrations, cloth, 4s, A few co ies 
with the Illustrations Hand-Coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s., 


OTANY for CHILDREN : an Illustrated 


Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young 
Chilaren. By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.5., 
F.G.S., Author of “ Floral Dissections.”” 

“ A simply written and handy introducti6n to a knowledge of 
British plants.’’—Field. 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s.6d., 


OMESTIC -ECONOMY AND 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education 
and for Schoolmistresses and Pupil Teachers. By ROBERT 
Oe MANN, M.D., Late Superintendent of Education «t 

atal. 

“There have been many similar works ; but after testing this, 
fho latest of them, on a nurnber of salient points, we have no 
hesitation in recommending itasineyery respect worthy of cou- 
fidence.”"-—Examiner. 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Folio, price 7s.:6d. each, 


HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS : 


A Series of Volumes Illustrative of Natural History and of | 


the Vegetable World, with Descriptive Letterpress. 


No. I, NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS, With | 


Fifty-four folio Coloured Plates. Tenth Edition. 

No. I. LESSONS FROM THE VEGETABLE 

Me aeace With Thirty-one double-page Coloured Plates. Fifth 
Edition. 

No. Il. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE QUAD- 
RUPEDS WHICH CHARACTERISE THE FOUR DIVISIONS 
eee GLOBE. With Sixty Folio Coloured Piates, Third 

ion. 

No. LV. PICTURES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
LIFE IN ALL LANDS. Second Edition. With Forty-eight 
folio Coloured Plates. 

No. V. PICTORIAL LESSONS ON FORM, COM- 
PARISON, and NUMBER. Seventh Edition. With Thirty-six 
oblong folio Coloured Iilustrations. 

“These volumes are among the most instructive picture-books 
we have seen; and we know of none better calculated to excite 
and gratify the appetite of the young for the knowledge of 
nature.’’ —Times. 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, $.W. 


“THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR A BOY.” 
yee BOY’S OWN BOOK: A Complete 


Enclycopmdia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, 
and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged, 8s. 6d., cloth. 732 puges, and over 600 
lilustrations. Postage, 7d. 

“Mr. Lockwood's * Boy's Own Book’ is the real original work 
which we knew in days long pane by, but in a new and much 
enlarged form. ‘Toname it ts to praise it.''—Saturday Review. 
Crospy Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, B.C. 


ABRIDGED FROM “THE BOY'S OWN BOOK.” 
PH LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 


SPORTS, PASTIMES, and AMUSEMENTS. _ Illustrated 
with hundreds of Engravings. An entirely new Edition, ele- 
gantly bound, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

“ Excellent.”’"—Times. 

«Full of information interesting to boys. We predict that it 
will defy all competition.”"—Literary World. 
Crossy Lockwoop and Co , 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C, 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A CHILD. 
With more than 200 Pictures, New Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
postage, 5d., 

ME®EY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

Edited by Madame DE CHATELAIN. Containing forty 
of the old favourites, such as The Three Bears, Jack the Giant- 
Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, ‘tom Thumb, Little Red Riding 


, &e, 
“4 charming collection of favourite stories.”"—Athenwum. 
Cros Locxwoop and Co.,7, Stationer’s Hall-court, London, 8.0. 


{ EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
“ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY,” by Lyent, price 9s., he 
says:—‘As it is impossible to enable the reader recognise 
rocks and minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a wefl-arran, ed collection of 
Specimens such as may be procured from Mr. ENNANT (149, 
Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.’ 
‘These collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain 
mahogany cabinets :— ; & 8. 
100 mens, in cabinet, with three trays .. Pee ae} 
200 specimens, in cabinet, with five trays .. 3 
300 specimens, in cabinet, with nine drawers +» 1010 
400 specimens, in cabinet, with thirteen drawers .. 21 0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 
Mr. TENNANT gives INSTRUCTION in GEOLOGY and 
MINERALOGY at 149, Strand, W.C. 


GABDNERS DINNER SER\.ICES. 
-"- Free, graceful, and original ucsigns of 
unequalled value, from £3 3s. the set for 
twelve persons, complete. Cash discount 
15 per cent. Coloured lithographic shects 

of the newest desigus, post-free. 


CROWN WARE DINNER 
SERVICES, of pearly whiteness, and 
nearly rivalling porcelain, £3 13s. 6d. the 
set for twelve persons, complete, in bronze,” 
Green, Blue, Black,:and other colours, 
in Bnameel, £8 #8. A Coloured. Design of 
this speciality set sent post-free on appli- 
cation. Cash discount, 16 per cent. 


(GGABDNERS’ 


GARDNERS’ TABLE GLASS SERVICES, 
of the best crystal, plain light stem, 65s_; 
engraved, 808. ; richly~cnt, 106s. ; the Ser- 
vice, for twelve persons, complete. Cash 
discount, 15 per cent. Coloured Photos 
showing the designs en suite, post-free, 


GASELIERS,  Gasfittings, 
and Lamps in Brass and Tron, 

GARDNERS’, in connection with their 
Manufactory, 112, St. Martin's-lane, are 
OPENING a new SHOW-ROOM for 
the display of their own DESIGNS in the 
above Branches, at prices the most mode- 
rate. Estimates and Designs post-free 
from their Show-Rooms and Offices, 453 
and 454, West Strand, Charing-cross. 


GARDNER 


ESSBS. MACMILLAN and CO.’5 LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


CHRISTMAS CHILD: <A Sketch of 
a Boy-Life. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Gtobe 8yo, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. = 

= TAPESTRY ROOM. Illustrated by Walter 
rane. 48, a 

GRANDMOTHER DEAR. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 


4s. Ged. - 

“CARROTS;” Just a Little Boy. Tlustrated by 
Walter Crane, 4s. 6d. wi, 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Mlustrated by Walter Crane. 


4s. 6d. 


TELL ME A STORY. TIlustrated by Walter Crare. 
8. Gd. AS 


4s. Od. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHEN I WAS A 
LITTLE GIRL,” &. > es 
PANSIE'S FLOUR-BIN. By the Author 


of “St. Olave's,” &c. Illustrated by Adrian Stokes. Globe 
Syv0, 4s. 6d. 


YHE NECKLACE OF PRINCESS 


FIORIMONDE, and_ other Stories. By MARY DE 
MORGAN. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Extra fcap Syo, 63. 
Also an Edition printed. by Messrs. R. und R. Clark, on 
hand-made paper, the Plates, Initial letters, head. and tail 
hes Ee printed on India paper and mounted in the text. 
Feap 4to, 
The Edition is limited to ONE HUNDRED COPIES. 


\HE WHITE RAT, and other Stories 


By LADY BARKER. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessey. 
Extra fcap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION:—Crown 8vo, 6s., 


XV HITE’S SELBORNE. Edited, with 
Notes and Memoir, by FRANK BUCKLAND ; a Chapter 

on Antiquities by LORD SELBORND; and the Garden Kalendar, 
With Llustrations by Professor Delamotte. [Just published, 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. ; 
Vy ATERTON’S WANDERINGS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA, Edited, with Biographical Intro; 
duction and Explanatory Index, by the Rey. J. G. 
and cheaper Edition, crown Syo, 63. é 


WOOD. New 
ACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE 


YOUNG. 
In Globe 8vo, cloth elegant, Ilustrated, price 2s. 6d. each, 
THE HEROES OF ASGARD : Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology. By Avand E. KEARY. 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS.’ A Story for Girls, 
THE RUNAWAY. 
By the Author of “* Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 


WHEN I WAS A LITCLE GIRL. 
By the Author of ‘St. Olaye's,"" ‘ Nine Years Old," &e, 


| & STOREHOUSE OF. STORIES. 


Edited by CHARLO 1TE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.”* 2 vols. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. — 
STORY OF A FELLOW-SOLDIER,- By 
FRAN! AWDRY. (A;Litfe of Bishop Patteson for the 
Young.) With a Preface by Charlotte M-Yonge. 


NeW VOLUMES OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

poEus OF SHELLEY. Selected and 
Arranged, with Introduction, by STOPFORD A. 

BROOKE. smo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 

‘Also Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, india 

proof of Vignette, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Fests OF JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen 


and Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 
1smo, 4s. 6d. 4 


With 100 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, 


QO CHRISTMAS. From WASHINGTON 
IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK, Crown syvo, cloth extra, 6s. 
F With 150 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, 


RACEBRIDGE HALL. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 
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HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
IS YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. 
'Dhe arms 7 man and wife blended. Crest engraved on scala, 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 428. Manual 


of Heraldry, OES OET fer ae ee eA 25, Cran- 
au s-lane). 


bourn-street (corner of St. 
AV ASITING: CARDS, . by CULLETON. 
post-free, including the 


Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d. 

Engraving of Copper-plate. ‘Weddin Cards, 50 each, 50 Em- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-strect, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C 


CULLETON'S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most clegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the en, raul of Steel 
Die included. Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner ot St. Martin’s-lane). 


{VOR ARMS and CREST, send Name and 

County to 'T. MORING, Inns of Court Heraldic Offices, 

#4, High Ho born, W.C. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; Coloured, 78, 6d. 
Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. Illustrated Price-Lists post-free. 


HE LINCOLN STAMP ALBUM 
(illustrated) and CATALOGUE of FOREIGN and COLO- 
NIALSTAMPS,with spaces for over 3000 Stamps. Bound in cloth 
gilt. Post-tree, 2s.10d.—W. Lincoln, 239, High Holborn, London, 


RY’S | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
F \'MHE FRESH AND SPLENDID 


OCOA distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
Cc + | tits. Paris Correspondent of the “Dally ‘ele- 
ph. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
QRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only, de prived of 
the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


eve pers COCOA EXTRACT. 

ee ts pty a flayour bat ON Td queali- 

(10004. ties of this article account for the high esti- 
Fes 

«+ yeally consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

superfluous oi], than which, if properly pre- 


mation in which it is held by the public.”"—C. A. 
coco. A. pared, there is no other nicer or more wholesome 


Frys 


(ocvs. 


Cameron, M.D., P.R.C.8.1., &. 
RY’S COCOA 
re naration of Cocoa."—* Food, Water, and Air.’ 
oi tted by Dr. Hassall, the well-known Analyst. 


Frey's VRY’S. COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure oda manufactured in 
(ocoA. | w.w. Stoddart, Ft 0 BCS City Analyst, 


A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 

Pes FRz'S CARACAS COCOA. 
sa most delicious and valuable article." — 

Standard. 

Bees “No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, 
and wholesome beverage has ever been manu- 

factuied.”’—Morning Post. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


FFRY’S | “As an agreeable invigorator, refresher, 


| and nourisher, it could not be too highly recom- 
NOCOA mended to the general community, | ‘To those in 
C AA. | delicute health and under medical treatment it 
cannot fail to prove a favourite anda valuable 

article of diet.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 


Psd ae wideout ba sh Sree ee SS 
RY’S MALTED CHOCOLATE 
PASTE (Patent), a delicious combination 

of superior Paste Chocolate with 
ALLEN AND BURY'S PURE EXTRACT 


MALT. 
_ The great value of, Extract Malt as a 
‘nutritive and restorative agent for delicate and 
exhausted constitutions has of late been gene- 
rally recognised by the medical profession. 


. ales a 


(Phivteen International PRIZE 


MEDALS awardcd to the Firm, 
including 
« First Award,” 
Bydney, 1880. 


pos 
(oes. 


* 


EXTRACT’ 


Pruce and CO., 


ART FURNISHERS and DECORATORS, 
BAKER-STREET, 
PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


prc and ©O., have an immense Stock 
of Cabinet Furniture, from which a house of any mag, 
nitude can be furnished in three days. The stock is most con- 
yeniently arranged for inspection, and all the prices are marked 
in plain figures. 


INING-ROOM FURNITURE.—A Set of 
Qld English Furniture, made in Solid American Walnut, 

20 guineas, consisting of 5-feet Sideboard, inclosed with 
two doors, and fitted with cellaret and two drawers, bevelled 
plate-glass in back, with shelf; Table to dine eight persons; 
six Chairs, with leather seats and brass nails, and one Elbow- 


Chair, 
A SET of SOLID OAK FURNITURE 
Queen Anne Design, for 36 guineas, consisting of Hand- 
some Sideboard, with shelf arrangement for ornaments, lower 
part fitted with cupboards and drawers; Dining Table, with 
patent screw, to dine ten persons; Six substantial Chairs, covered 
in real leather; Two good comfortable Hesy-Chairs: and One 
Sofa to match. This Sct is of very artistic design, and thoroughly 
well made. 


D RUCE and CO.”S DINING-ROOM 
CHAIR, in solid Oak, American Walnut, or Mahogany, 

stuffed with best horse-hair and covered in real Morocco, 20s. ; if 

covered in best leather, 2¢s. 100 Patterns to select from. 


ps ING TABLES in Solid Walnut, Oak, 


or Mahogany, with patent screw, to dine eight persons, 
£3 128, 


QIDEBOARDS in every Style, from 8 gs. 
FURNITURE. 


to 70 gs. 150 to select from. 
{TRANG RS OM 
A Set Queen Anne Furniture, made in Ebonised Wood or 
Walnut, 27 guineas: consisting of Cabinet, with bevelled plate 
in back and shelf-arrangement, Octagon Table, Sofa, two Easy- 
Chairs, and six other chairs, covered in Tapestry of artistic 
pattern and colonr. 


Cia siveTs in the Early English Style, 
a lurge assortment to select from, Many of these Cabinets 
have upper parts with shelf arrangements for ornaments and 
bevelled plate-gliss backs, and are very artistic; the lower parts 
areconstructed so as to be convenient, and when decorated with 
china ure most effective. 100 to select from. 


ABINETS in the ‘‘ Chippendale Style.” 

These Cabinets have been cgrefully reproduced from original 

designs: they are made from fine old mahogany and ebonised 
woods, and are very decorative. 


ABLES in Immense Variety. Many of 

these Tables are very curious, with shelves underneath. 

‘Tables in embossed and plain silk plushes in choice colours. 
2% to choose from. 


D UCE and CO. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES and OVERMANTELS. 
PARQUET FLOORING. 
WOOD DAVOS. 
_OVERMANTELS, of Artistic Design, 4 guineas. 


Dre and CO. 
CHIPPENDALE WALL BRACKETS, from 7s. 6d. each, 
Early English Ditto ditto, from 10s, each, 
Corner Brackets, from 10s. each. 


Dee and CO. 
FERN SCREENS, from 25s. ech. 
Cretonne Screens, trom 16s, each. 
Folding Screens, from 28s. each. 


pre and CO. 
ANGLO-JAPANESE FURNITURE, consisting of 
Cabinets, Corner Cabinets, Tables, Kasy-Chairs, Sofas, 
Window Seats, at low prices. A good, comfortable 
Easy-Chair, 35s. 


ASY-CHAIRS, covered in Plushes of all” 
Shades, from 37s.cach. These Chairs haye Ebonized 
Frames, and are very quaintand decorative. 


eD-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Special attention is called to the Combination Suites, they 


are of entirely new form, and arranged with a view tothe utmost _ 


utility and economy. ‘Lhese Suites are made in Solid Ash and 
American Walnut, from 23 guineas per set. 


ne 
Cori BED-ROOM SET, £5 las. 


CONNAUGHT Ditto, 10 guineas, consisting of Wardrobe — 


with glass door, Chest Drawers, Washstand with marble top and 
tile-back Towel Rail, Dressing-Table with Glass attached, 
Pedestal, and Three Chairs. 


pinches nnn 
GoD ASH and WALNUT SETS, from 
10 guineus. 200 Sets in Stock to select from. 


RUCE and CO. Pa 
BEDSTEADS in Brass and Iron, from 10s. each; sub- 
stantial Brass Bedstead, 5 ft. wide, £4 188.; a Double Bed- 
stead in Black and Brass, 298. 1000 Bedsteads in Stock to 
select from. 


nnn 
BEDDING manufactured on the premises, 

from the best purified material only, Every description 
of Spritig Mattress in stock, from 90s, each. 


Prue and CO. 
DECORATIONS. 
WALL PAPERS. 
ARPETS! CARPETS!!. CARPETS!!! 
Best Brussels Carpets, from 3s. 9d. per yard. Kidder 


Carpets, with Borders, from 2s. 9d. per yard. 


[Prkvce and CO. 

TURKEY CARPETS. 
PERSIAN CARPETS. 
INDIAN CARPETS. 


pre CE and CO. 


SILK PLUSHES, 
MADRAS MUSLIN, 
ROMAN SATIN. 


(RETONN ES! CRETONNES!! 
; CRETONNES !!!- in Special Designs and Colours, from 
od. per yard, J 


rPAPESTRIES ! TAPESTRIES!! 
TPAPESTRIES !!! in Quaint Colours and Designs for ~ 
Curtain and Covering, from. 2s. 6d. per yard. . 


[Uc and CO., 


ART FURNISHERS AND DECORATORS, 
58, 68, and 69, BAKER-STREET ; 
3 and 4, KING-STREET, 
PORTMAN-SQUARE ; 
LONBON. 


Tilustrated Catalogues free, 
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BENET. 64 and 65, 


CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 
GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 
FROM £10 to £100. 


Wy ATORES 


TO CLOCK 


PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed great altera- 
ions in his Clock Show-Room, 
is enabled to offer to purchasers 
the Most Extensive Stock in 
London, comprising Clocks for 
the Drawing, Dining Rooms, 
and Presentation, of the highest 

uality and newest designs, at 
the lowest prices. 


(LOCKS. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


pant S EXHIBITION, 1878.—A SILVER 
MEDAL has been AWARDED to Sir JOHN BENNETT 
or the excellence of his Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks. 
£10 —In return for a £10 note, free and 
* safe, per post, one of BENNETT'S LADY'S GOLD 
WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—65, Cheap- 


side, London. Gold Chainsat manufacturer's prices. P.O.0, to 
John Bennett. 


£1 5 —In return for Post-Office Order, 

* free and safe by post, one of BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, perfect for 
time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


Bess ETT’S 


DINING, DRAWING ROOM, 
and HALL CLOCKS 


MARBLE CLOCKS .... .. .. from£2 0 0 
DITTO, STRIKING HOURS and HALF- 

OUR greciitio’. dawn iitieet ings eae COI: 
DRAWING-ROOM_ CLOCKS of the 

NEWEST DESIGNS... ... from 4 4 0 


HALL CLOCKS in MAHOGANY, OAK, 
or WALNUT CASES... : .. from 1212 0 


CHIME CLOCKS, in HANDSOMELY- 
CARVED CASES. 


Estimates on Application. 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. if 


ae x6 .. from 28 0 0 


ARRIAGE CLOCKS.—The Largest 


Selection in London, complete in morocco case, from 
© to 0 guineas. 


BEX ETT’S GOLD PRESENTATIO 
WATCHES. 
10 gs , 20gs., 30gs., 40g8. 


LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCHES. 
from 10 gs. 


BENNETTS 


S KEYLESS SILVER 
WATCHES, 
trom 5 gs. 


BENNETY 


BEsNerrs KEYLESS HALF- 
CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations of tem- 
perature, adjusted in positions, with improved keyless action. 
In Gold 30 to 40 guineas. 
In Silver FS ey 16 to 25 guincas. 
Ditto for Ladies, with Richly-En- 
graved Gold Cases and Dials, from 20 to 30 guineas. 


ENNETT’S 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 
CHAINS and choice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for 
Post-Office order, 


ae WATCH in the LATEST STYLE 
4 and MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. 


Superior London-Made Lie piace Jewelled in 4, 6, 8, and 
poles. 
Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 holes. 
GENTLEMEN'S. 

GOLD. SILVER. 

12 to 20 8, 5 to 10 gs. 

7 to 12 gs. 3to 5 gs. 

LADIES’. 
SILVER. GOLD. 

5 to 10 gs. 10 to 20 gs. 

2to 5 gs. 6 to 15 gs. 
BENNETIS KEYLESS WATCHES. 

NO KEY REQUIRED. 


AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT, 
Silver ........ 5 guineas . Sguineas ,....... 10 guineas. 
Qold........-. 10 guineas .. .. 12 guineas ......++ 14 guineas. 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its 
Performance Guaranteed. 
SAFE AND FREE BY POST. 


pees BENNETT’S WATCHES. 
PRESENTARION GOLD WATCHES, 20 to 40 
guineas. 


LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION WATCHES, 
from 10 guineas. ; 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
5 guineas. 

GOLD KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 
80 to 40 guineas. : 

see HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 15 to 26 
guineas. 

HALE-CHRONOMBTERS are compensated, for 
Variations of temperature, adjusted in positions, 
and Wind and Set Hands without Keys. 

ENGLISH HALL CLOCKS, chiming the quarters, 
trom 30 guineas. 

RICHLY - GILT. DRAWING - ROOM CLOCKS, 
with classic designs. : : 

LS DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, with Antique 

TOnZES. 

18- CARAT. HALL - MARKED CHAINS and 

CHOICE JEWELLERY, - 


ante eS 
ccun es: ORDERS attended to with the 


tmost care. Post-Office Orders, or Cheques, grossed 
London and Westminster Bank, to JOHN BENNETT, 65, 
Cheapside, 


PLOREIGN ORDERS should be accompanied 


py remittances or London references. 


to 


ENNETT’S HOUSE, OFFICE, and 
P DIALS, EIGHT-DAY PIECES, 
in mueny, Chis or Rouewood Cases, Warranted for perfect 
vime. 


CASH PRICES, 


T2-in. .. aie - ‘ 

} One ia Tl Ga pe ae eR 

LAD aR ese Var a Wa” aS pe 
oo ee 


[EEUSTRATED CATALOGUES post-free 


gn application. 


BENNETI’S WATCH and CLUCK 


J teal MANUPACTOR 
Gt and 63, QaEADIDES Toxpon, 


. “ELECTRICITY IS LIFE.” 
JULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED 
PATENT 


ALVANIC CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS, 
CHAIN BATTERIES, &c., 


approved by the Académie de Médécine, Paris, 
and by eminent Medical and Scientific Autho- 
rities in England and Abroad, 


THESE HIGHLY-IMPROVED INVENTIONS render 
electricity in a mild continuous form, perfectly self- 
applicable, and extremely efficacious, no shock or un- 
p easant sensation being experienced: it thus becomes a 

rue fountain of health and vigour, speedily soothing 
GC Saar apres rene torpid limbs, reviving the 
sluggish functions of life, and imparting renewed energy 
and vitality to constitutions enfecbled by various in- 
fluences. The daily increasing number of cures effected 
uy PULVERMACHER'S MEDICO-GALVANIC system 

1 CASES O 


Indigestion, Loss of Voice," Gout, 

Liver Complaints, Asthma, Constipation, 

Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Local Bebitity, 

Eas eae ysis, aoe Debility, 
SS, Upilepsy, Mentaland Physical 

Writer's Cramp, Rheumatism, ! Weakness, fy 


is proved by innumerable testimonials, both medical and 
private. These Galvanic Chain-Bands, by supplying the 
electrical deficiency, constitute Nature's et congenfal 
curative in the ailments referred to, thereby embodyin 
a host of remedies in one. Thirty-five years’ successful 
experience has proved the marvellous remedial powers ot 
these appliances, even in cases defying ordinury treat- 
ment. Mr. Pulvermacher refrains from advancing state- 
ments of his own in fuyour of his Medico-(alyanic 
Appliances, but confines himself mainly to quotations 
from the opinions of competent medical and_ scientific 
authoritie including Sir ©. LOCOCK, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.C.S. ; Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M-D.,F.R.C.S., 
S.A., an R.S.; Sir W. FE. f , Bart., M.D. 
F.RS., FRCS, &, it 


The following are a few of the most 
RECENT TESTIMONIALS :— 


ULVERMACHER’S CHAIN-BANDS, 
BELTS, &. 


GAbvanismu vy. DEBILITY AND 
SCIATICA. 


_ “The Manse, Ridgmount, Sept. 21, 1880. 

“ My dear Sir,—1 have much pleasure in informing you 
that in both cases the Belts supplied by you have been 
Presncate of great good. In the first case, that of Henry 

ollis, who has been unable to follow any regular em- 
peso for the past two years, a great improvement 

as taken place, he is now much better than at any time 
during that period, and hasbeen able to take part in 
gathering the harvest. He wishes me to say that he has 
derived much benefit. Ephraim Jon s had been laid up 
with Sciatica for thirty-six weeks, and suffered intense 
pain. He was advised to try one of your Belts, and 
derived so much benefit from it that in a fortnight he 
was able to resume his work (that of a plasterer); 
although not completely cured, he has been so much 
better that he has been regularly at work for some weeks 
past. Wishing en, every success in your endeavours to 
relieve the sw cues of humanity.—I remain, yours 
truly, . J. Tomkins, Baptist Minister. 
“Mr. Pulvermacher.” 


P ULVERMACHER’S CHAIN-BANDS, 
BELTS, ec. 


ALVANISMv.INTERNALCOMPLAINT. 


“98, Grange-strect, Hunslet, Leeds, Aug. 11, 1880, 
“ Gentlemen—1 have tl 
tothe wonderful benefit I have received fi 
one of your belts, Having suffered for six years from an 
internal complaint, and ‘heen pronounced incurable, I 
was advised to try one of your Belts. and am now able to 
attend to my household duties. I shall be happy to 
answer any inquiries.—Yours respectfully, 
* Harrrer Roperts, 
“Messrs Pulyermacher and Co,” 


ULVERMACHERS -CHAIN- 
BATTERIES, BELTS, &c. 


ALVANISM v. GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“ Salthouse Marsh, Barrow-in-Furness, 
** Aug. 2, 1880. n 
“Gentlemen,—l have much pleasure in testifying to. 
the efficacy of your Belt and attery purchased of you 
about twelve months since. Iwasa great sufferer from 
eneral debility, but am now thankful to say Iam enjoy- 
The good health. J shall be most happy for you to use 
my letter as a testimonial, and will answerany inquiries 
respecting the benefit I have derived from your Galyanic 
appliances.—I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
“Ouas, BALDREY. 
“Messrs. Pulvermacher and Co.¥ 


PULVESMACHER® CHAIN-BANDS, 
: BELTS, &c. 


Gales ISM y. LOCAL DEBILITY. 


“ Londonderry, June 30, 1880. 
“Dear Sir—I have now used your Shain-Band fora 
length of time. As I have derived a great amount of 
Denetit from it, I can with confidence recommend it to 
others. ‘The last Chain-Band [I had from you was for a 
friend. It gaye him instant relief, and he was very 
much pleased with it—Yours truly, 


“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher. “HL Stevenson.” 


PULVERMACHER'S BELTS, OHAIN- 
BANDS, &. 


( } ALVANISM v. SPINAL WEAKNESS. 
* Clophill Rectory, Amptill, June 30, 1880. 
“ Sir —TI have great pleasure in stating that Sarah Ann 
Roberts is deriving great benefit from your Belt, which 
she constantly uses. Her back is much stronger, and she 
feels quite a sais person a she yee ee it.—Your 
bedient servan iuSTAVUS Bosaneu 
bi : (Rector of Clophill, Beds.) 
Mr. J. L, Pulvermacher.’”" 


pusveEs ACerS CHAIN- 
BATTERIES, BELTS, ke. 


( . ALVANISM v. INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS. i 
“Museum-street, Ipswich, 
* Sept. 23, 1879. 

“Dear Sir,—Having seen the name of Mr. Robert 
Seager, of Ipswich, so prominently before the public in 
connection with your Galvanic Chain Bands, [had the 
desire to put the Virtue of this remedy to a test of per- 
sonal inspection. ; as = 

“Mrs. Byerard has a little girl in the eighth year of her 
age, who has been a great sulferer from Paralysis. The 

hild seemed to have no strength on one side of her body, 
and could with difficulty stand alone, She was sent to 
the Bast Suffolk Hos ital for four months, but came 
out an incurable. by the kindness of the clerey: 
man of the parish in which her parents reside, the child 
was sent to Guy's Hospital, London, for four months, 
from which she returned an incurable. saw the enitd 
on her return from-Guy’s Hospital with irons on her legs, 
and the iron had wounded the heel, She was a helpless 
cripple, and at that time her parents hud no hope o 
recovery. ° 

Ca fab a great desire to see the child put under the 
regimen of the Galvanic Chain-Bands, and advised the 
mother to consult Mr. Robert Seager. ‘Tho result) is nob 
only highly favourable, but has surpassed our most 
sanguine anticipations, The child is now capable of 
walking to school. It is true that at present she walks 
with the aid of a little walking-stick, as the journey is 
long; but she can walk about the house without the atd 
of a stick; and we are in good hopes that shortly her 
strength will be so restored that she will run about as 
free as other children. 

* Here, therefore, is a 


rom wearing 


i 


her 


case ee ieee bared my 
rsonal observation ; and for the authenticity anc 
Cenaineness of which I can vouch. The united skill ot 
Me, of the greatest hospitals in the kingdom has failed 
to effect what has been so successfully accomplished by 
our Galvanic regimen.—I remain, yours most respect- 
faiy “(Rey,) Joun BrewsTER, 
“y *r. Pulvermacher, Esq. Wesleyan Minister. 


‘PULVERMACHEER'S BELTS, CHAIN- 


BANDS, &c. 


(GALVANISM v. RAIN AND WEAKNESS 
IN PAN Gareat 


Eccleston, Garston, 


“Myod. L. Pulvermacher.” 


oR FURTHER TESTIMONIALS, both 


and. Private, “see Pamphlet, |“ Galyonism rt 
ee Chiet Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy, post- 
free on application to Peat 


J L. PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC 
. ESTABLISHMENT, : x 
W. 


194, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
(Nearly opposite Conduit-street.) 


he greatest pleasure in testifying | 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HATR. 


If your hair is turning grey or white, or falling of, use 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER; for it will Hoaitively 
restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disugreeable smell of most ‘ Restorers.” It 
makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 
Peder of the hair on: bald spots, where the glands are not 
This Peete) has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 
It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling out, eradi- 
cating dandruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy con 


| dition. 


It imparts peculiar ieee to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this 
preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, grey, or 
white hair to its natural colour and richness, 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever, Hence it does not soil the hands, 
the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour within 
Ce ales of the hair. 

may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in ae K Radom at 3s. Gd. per Bottle. In cave 
the dealer has not ‘The Mexican Hair Renewer” in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage- 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part of England. 
Sold. Wholesale by the A {GLO-AMBRICAN RUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


"YHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one's fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances? 
What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That quite successful is the use 
Of ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and glowing? 
What keeps it free from dandruff, too, 
And healthy in its growing? 
What does such wonders? <Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That none can equal or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming? 
What makes the hair a pertect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming? 
What gives profusion in excess? 
Why, what says each reviewer? 
“The choicest preparation is 
“THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 
What say the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That most stperb for ladies’ use 
Is ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'” 


f ho MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
reference over all other “ hair dressings,’’ as evinced from cer- 
ificates and testimonials from the most ce fable sources, 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it does, 
all the most desirable eee | of the best hair preparations 0: 
the day, without the objectionable ones—it may be relied on as 


the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 


to the hair, and causing new hair to grow on bald spots, unless 
the hair glands are decayed ; for. if the glands are decayed and 
‘one, no stimulant can restore them ; but if, as is often the case, 
he glands are only torpid, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
will renew their vitality, and anew growth of hair will follow, 
Read the following Testimonial :— ; 

From Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists. 12, Grafton-street, 
Dublin :— We are recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we 
have been told by several of our friends who tried it that it has 
a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their Hair.”’ 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES. 


Would yon have luxuriant hair, 

Beautiful, and rich, and rare ; 

Would you have it soft and bright, 

And attractive to the sight? 

This you really can produce, 

If you put in constant use 2 
THE EXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The hair it strengthens and preserves, 

And thus a double purpose serves; 

It beautifies—improves it, too, 

‘And gives it'a most. charming hue, 

‘And thus in each essential way, 

It public favour gains each day— 
HE MEXIC. HAIR RENEWER. 


If a single thread of hair 

Of a greyish tint is there, 

This ‘* Renewer'’ will restore 

All its colour as before, 

‘And thus it is that vast renown 

Does daily now. its virtues crown— 

zi THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


No matter whether faded grey, 

Or falling like the leaves away, 

It will renew the haman hair, 

‘And make it like itself appear: 

It will revive it, beautify, 

‘And every ardent wish se ge ee 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RE 


EWRR. 


Pees ne eee a se 
fat MEXICAN HAIR RENEWEL 


se constitution of the person and the condition of the scalp 
avernael to do with the length of time it requires for new hair 
to grow; also thin or thick hair will depend much upon the vital 
force remaining in the hair-glands, New. hairs are first seen to 
start around the margin of the pald spots near the permanent 
hair, and extending upwards until the spots are covered more or 
less thickly with fine short hair. Excessive brushing should be 
guarded against as soon as the small hairs make their appear- 
ance; but the scalp may be sponged with rain water to advan- 
tage “occasionally. The scalp may be pressed and moved on 
the bone by the finger ends, Which quickens the circulation 
and softens the spots which have remained long bald. 
On applying this hair-dressing it enlivens the scalp, and in cases 
where the atc begins to fall a tew applications will srrest a 
and the new growth presents the luxuriance and colour © 
youth. It may be relied on as the best hair-dressing known for 
restoring grey or faded hair to its original colour without dyeing 
it, producing the colour within the substance of the hair, im- 
arting a peculiar vitality to the roots, preventing the hair from 
falling keeping the head cool, clean, and free from dandruff, 
causing new hairs to grow, unless the batr-plands are entirel, 
decayed. The MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair 
sott, glossy, and luxuriant. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 


at d ; or sent to any ‘address free on receipt of 4s. in stamps’ 
ee 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


n the hair is weak and faded 

Whe the autumn leaves that tall, 
‘Phen is felt that sadden’d feelin: 

Which does every heart enthral, 
Then we 16g sore specific 

‘0 arrest it on its way, i 

Aud THE “MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 

Bids it like enchantment stay. 


t arrests decaying progress : 
Te OnOuER the hair g thin and grey 
1t will strengthen and anipeers it, 

‘And work wonders day by day. 
¥ eer ey beauty, too; 

d brings back its iy, too; 
por THE BEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Makes it look both fresh and new, 


What's the greatest hair restorer 
That te presont age oe anu z 
Vhat produces wonders A 
Wich the world at large should know ? 
Why, THE M EXICAN HAIR REN EWER 
y Eminently stands the first ; 
‘Thus its fame by countless thousands 
Day by day is now rehears'd, 


What'beautifies, improves, and strengthens 
Human hair of every age? 

Why. aes Jamons gucet peater 
With the ladies is the r 2 

And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Ts the very best in use. 

For luxuriant tresses always. 
Does its magic powers produce. 


wHE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 
T RENEWER” are a Trade Mark; and the public will please 


“see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, and the 


i bh in the bottle, 
mative Mexican Hiatt enews 
N ach aed of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 
World. 2 : neyo 
Ww te by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DR 
weet, Tnatbed, 33, Srarringdon-road, London 


Price $8.6d. Directions in German, 


GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. + 


GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 
GQEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 
GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 
QGEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP: 
GIEGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 

pus WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY fcr 
[SDIGESTION, 


[)SSPEPSIA, and 
[LJV=8 DISEASES, 


IF THERE IS A FAINT, DISTRESSED SENSATION IN 
THE STOMACH, TAKE 
GEIGEL'S SYRUP, 
A CURE FOR INDIGESTION, 
“41, Warwick-street, Woolwich, Kent, April 9, 1880. 
A. J. White, Bsq. 
~I beg to inform you that T have been suffering for some 
time from general inward wéakness, and an all-gone sinking 
feeling of the chest and stomach, with a great deal of pain after 
eating. I had consulted doctors and had taken several bottles of 
their medicine both in Ireland and England, but without any 
good result; and it seems to me that all they tried to do was to 
get my money. A friend of mine advised me to try a bottle of 
your truly valuable Curative Syrup, which Iam happy to say I 
did, and after the first two or three doses I felt great relief, and 
by the time I had finished the second bottle 1 had quite lost all 
symptoms of my old ailment; and from the very great good L 
have derived from it, 1 have recommended it to many ot my 
friends with all confidence, who have tried it with very satis- 
factory results—one in particular, who is suffering from a yery 
bad leg and he wishes me to ask you if you have any vegetable 
ointment for old sores that he could use while taking your 
Medicine, “Tam, Sir, 
“ Yours ever gratefully, 
“Annis McCompnr, 


GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 


GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 


GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 


IF THERE IS DIZZINESS, TAK 
SEIGEL'S SYRUP, A CURE FOR INDIGESTION, 
“Mr. White. July 1, 1879. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in informing you that the 
sale of your ‘Seigel’s Curative Syrup" has been very satis- 
factory, A commercial traveller informed me that he had been 
suffering some time from vertigo, or swimming in the head, which 
was very prejudicial-to him in his business, but that the Syrup 
has quitecured him. He always carries a bottle with him now, 
and if he feels any symptoms of the disorder he takes a few drops, 
and it always wards offthe attack, As this testimonial may be of 


~ use to others suffering in the same way, you are quite at liberty to 


make use of it. 1 can furnish the name and address of the 
gentleman if required.—1 remain, dear dir, yours truly, 
* Josern Movriron, 

Chemist and Druggist.” 


“Castle Donington. 


QEcets CURATIVE SYRUP. 
GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 
GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 


Oftentimes Rheumatism is the result of impaired digestion, 
such cases will be cured by ‘Seigel's Syrap,”’ a Cure for 
Indigestion} : 

“ Gedney-hill, Wisbech, Aug. 19, 1880, 

*Sir,—Ir you could let me have some handbills 1 could dis- 
tribute sevéral thousands for you, and I think with very good 
effect. A farmer in this neiglibourhood some time since, was 
taken very ill, and he seemed to be set fast with the rheumatics, so 
that he could not get up stairs to bed for three nights; in fact, 
he could not get out of his chair, They came for a bottle of 
‘ Mother Seigel's Syrup,’ and after two or three doses he could 
walk up to bed, and was soon able to get about his work again ; 
they now always keep a bottle by them, Tam continually round 
this district (registering), which is about thirteen or fourtecn 
miles long, so that I have a very good chance of getting rid of a 
lot of bills, besides what we dispose of over the counter.—Yours, 

“J. A. BELLAS,” 


27, 1878. 
ure in informing you that after 
taking ‘ Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup’ Iam quite restored to 
health, after suffering for four ye from the most excruciating 
pains, At times I could not move in my bed from rheumatism 
and dropsy; but now, although lam now sixty-three years of 
age, Lam able to work and walk freefrom pain, I send you this 
that you may let any of my fellow-eufferers know the great 
benefit I have received after taking your valuable medicine. I 
found great relief after taking it for two days, and I am sure no 
one could have been a greater sufferer than myself.—Yours truly, 
“Mr. A. J. White. Cragtes Siare.” 


“Cowper-street, California, Ipswich, July 
“ear Sir,—L have much p! 


GEIGHLE CURATIVE SYRUP. 
GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 


GEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP. 


If there be COSTIVENESS and SLUGGISHNESS of the 
LIVER, take. 1GEL'S SYRUP, 

A CURE for DYSPEPSIA. 
“Prospect House, Bridport, Dorset, 
* Dec. 22, 1879, 

« My dear Sir,—I have for years suffered more or less from (to 
me) an unknown cause, but which from diagnosis I imagined to 
arise from a disordered liver. Digestion was extremely difficult, 
and consequently my appetite was much affected. Various 
medicines (so called) T have repeatedly tried, but failed to derive 
anything beyond a temporary benefit. I was induced by your 
agent to give your ‘Curative Syrup’ a trial, and, after ening 
the contents of one bottle, I invested in another, which is yet 
scarcely finished. Iam more than happy toe able eeledaesy a 
the curative properties of the compound. That languid feeling, 
which formerly unfitted me for business, 1 have not since 
experienced, and, indeed, feel altogether a different being.— 
am, Sir, yours very faithfully, Ricuarp Espon, test 

“A.J. White, Esq- Journalist. 


Mr. J. Longbotham, Chemist and Druggist, 3 Cheaterie- 
Street, in the county of Durham, writes, Dec. 19, 1s79:— ches 

“We have sold an immense quantity (many dozens) ot i 
Syrup, and the sale is still on the Increase. Inmy dee xp’ ere 
(fifty years) I have never known @ patent medicine s¢ 
rapidly, and the result so satisfactory. 

For sale by Chemists and Medicine Dealers Varig as = 
World; and by the Proprietors, A. J. WHITE, Limited, eed 
ringdon-road, London, B.C. Price 2s. 6d. and 43, Gd. per Bottle, 
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THE CARELESS NURSE. 
" DRAWN BY MISS M. E. EDWARDS, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1880. 


“ THOUGHTS, LIKE SNOWFLAKES ON SOME FAR-OFF MOUNTAIN SIDE, GO ON ACC ? 
; UMULATING TILL SOME GREAT T 
AND FALLS LIKE AN AVALANCHE ON THE WAITING WORLD.” ees 


HUMAN LIFE, IGNORANCE, & WISDOM. 


THE GREAT JEOPARDY OF 


LIFE O PROMOTE HE 
I THE : ae EN PIGRTENED T LONGEVITY, a oe 
ERIOD— 


ENO’ FRUIT SALT. 
FYROM the ASCENT 
[TO the DESCENT 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
THE SANITARY CONGRESS, 


October, 1878.—In an INAUGURAL AD-. 
DRESS on the SANITARY CONDITION of 
ENGLAND, E, CHADWICK, B., states that 
“Tgnorance of sanitary science costs threefold the 


amount of poor-ra:e for the country generally.” 


HE PLAGUE. 
pi 


EUROPE ALONE LOST TWENTY-FIVE 
MILLIONS of SOULS in the FOURTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Its Birthplace and Cradle is now an 
Eastern Occurrence. How few know, even now, 
what a fearful state of Sanitary Ignorance we live 
in. Improved knowledge hinders blood poisons 
from becoming intensified. ALL SHOULD READ 
ENO’S ILLUSTRATED SHEET, given free with 


FNS FRUIT SALT. 


If this invaluable information were uni- 
versally carried out, many forms of Disease now!! 
producing such havoc would cease to exist—as 


OF the CURTAIN 
OF this LIFE 
FINO'S FRUIT SALT 


_, REMOVES POISONOUS MATTER caused by 
vitiated air, errors of eating or drinking, &c., 
by natural means. No one is safe without having 
at hand some efficient means of warding off 
BLOOD POISONS. After a very patient and 
careful observation, extending over many years, 
of the effects of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, I have not 
the least hesitation in stating that if its great 


value in keeping the body healthy were uni- 
versally known not a single travelling-trunk or 
portmanteau would be without it. 


Plague, Leprosy, &c., have done when the true 
cause has become known. 


A SONG OF GRATITUDE. 


BY AN F.S.A. OF EIGHTY YEARS OF ACE. 
THESE words a wise Physician said: 
“s STOMACH ’S a master all should dread.” 
Oppose his laws for Death prepare! 
Obey them—Health will triumph there! 
With grateful thanks I hail thy name, 
ENO! and strive to give it fame. 
Your SALT-OF-FRUIT can bring me ease, 
And give me comfort when I please: 
By true aperient, strong or mild, 
To calm a man or soothe a child; 
Aid Nature, without force or strain, 
Strengthen heart, liver, lung, and brain ; 
Make the pulse neither fast nor slow, 
The blood heat not too high nor low. 
So bringing health, at little cost, 
: Restoring what neglect had lost! 
“Yes; when I suffer from a gANw¥ol) TI'S Cae = To ENC’S SALT I owe a debt, 
Beri. worn, fom ae The grateful mind may not forget ; 

With rhyme that debt, in part, I pay, 


laboured thought— 
Harassed, by anxious care or 


SP ey 
% A (NWS 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT. DANGER OF DELAY. 


YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM, BUT NOT THE RAGiNG TORRENT, 


THE PREDISPOSING CAUSE OF DISEASE; OR, HOW TO PREVENT A SUSCEPTIBILITY TO TAKE DISEASE. 


After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with very great severity—in fact, three of them could not have been more dangerous 
or critical_from a very extensive and careful observation, extending over a period of forty years, I am perfectly satisfied the “true cause BE 
fever is @ disordered condition of the liver. The office of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a scavenger might sweep the streets. When the liver 
is not: working properly, a quantity of wastes or effete matter is left floating in the blood. Under these circumstances, should the poison germ of 
fever be absorbed, then the disease results ; on the contrary, anyone whose liver and other organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to 
precisely the same conditions as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, explains the seeming mystery that some 
persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of fever—who, in fact, live in the very m dst of it—escape 
unscathed. This being the case, the importance of keeping the liver in order cannot be over-estimated ; and I have pleasure in directing 
attention to my FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasant beverage, will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent the many 
disastrous consequences ; not only as an efficient means of warding off Fevers and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for, and preventive of, 
Bilious or Sick Headaches, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, Errors of Eating and Drinking, Skin Eruptions, Giddiness, Heartburn, &c. If its great 
value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without a supply. In many forms of Fever, or at the commence- 
ment of any fever, ENO’S FRUIT SALT acts as a specific. No one can have a simpler or more efficient remedy ; by its use the poison is thrown 
off and the blood restored to its healthy condition. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, andI have every reason to say it 
=| gaved my life—J. C. ENO, Hatcham, Fruit Salt Works, S.E. a ' : 

VING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Bilious Attacks and Sea Sickness.—‘ I can seldom go to sea without being sick, anc I 


dit to all who suffer from sea sickness.—I am, yours truly, 


. sudden grief, A - 
I run to ‘ENO’ and obtain Zz Experience teaching what to say. 
relief.” = 


BLOOD POISONS. 


TO ALL LEA 
can safely say ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the only thing that ever gave me relief, and I shall ever recommen 
W. BOYCE, Signaimen, H.M.S. Industry, May, 24, 1880.” : eo : : 

ILIOUS LOSS OF APPETITE, AND GENERAL DEBILITY.—‘In testifying to the value of your Fruit Sait, i Have srea 
B pleasure oe. it to be a most efficacious remedy in cases of biliousness, loss of appetite, and general debility. I have tried all eee + saline at different 
times, but ncne of them have afforded me that speedy and lasting relief which makes such a feature in your medicine. You are free 4 ee is le < in any way you 
may think most convenient. It comes quite unsolicited, and many of my friends are willing to endorse the remarks made therein.—S. G.8., Epping, 4sssex. 


=e ites -—* 1 out of sorts, I take a 
HE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART OF EFATING.—A gentleman writes: When I feel out ; 
a dose Bee Fruit ae one hour before dinner; the effect is all I could wish.” How to enjoy good food, that would otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or 
disordered stomach, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. me Me ee aba ee 
NO’ IT SALT._IMPORTANT TO PARENTS.—An English Chaplain writes :— ould you kindly info e 
Re ate an al be for the sale of your FRUIT SALT? If not, would it be possible to send two or three hostipe snes? ‘ne post ? Bak, ae 
used your FRUIT SALT now for some time, and think so highly of it that my wife says she would not be without it for a great re . or oe re - — = < 
know of nothing to equal it. It acts like a charm. Our little ones have had no other medicine for some time, no matter what the ailment may be. old, headache, 


; ' i j he medicine we have required for a iong time— 
or stomach-ache, the FRUIT SALT seems to cure in a marvellously short time. The FRUIT SALT seems to be just t eG equi 
something thoroughly efficacious, which acts quickly and is pleasant to the taste.—I am, faithfully yours, A BRITISH CHAPLAIN. — March 10, 1880. 

It is the best medicine I have ever had, and the 


NEW GUINEA.—“ How I wished I had a dozen bottles of ENO’S FRUIT SALT! 
most refreshing drink I have yet tried.”—Zxplorations by the Rev. J. Chalmers, London Missionary Society. oe; : 
A score of abominable imitations are 


UCCESS: IN LIFE.—“ ew invention is brought before the public and commands success. _ im 
S DAS CES gece by ma mioeracntons, who, in ple the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—Adams. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT, AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle and see the capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is guaranteed absolutely pure, free 
from excess of alkali and from arti 
ficial colouring. It is agreeably per- 
fumed, and is economical from its 
remarkable durability. It has re- 
ceived general approbation for nearly 
a century, and the Prize Medal for 
Complexion Soaps at Seven Inter- 
national Exhibitions. For persons 
with sensitive skin it is of infinite 
value, its regular use ensuring freedom 
from Redness, Roughness, and Chap- 
ping, whilst it imparts to the hands 
a soft, velvety feeling, and a clear, 
healthful tone to the Complexion. 


70U DIRT SIB0 vie 


This humorous and universally known 
Statuette, by Focardi, was purchased 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 by 
Messrs. PEARS for 


L500. 


At the request of many connoisseurs 
and admirers of Art, the Proprietors 
have caused reproductions to be made 
in Terra-Cotta, of the following sizes :— 


25inches high .. :. &6 6s. 
18inches high .. + £8 8s, 


FOR STATUETTES, ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT To 


A. & FF. PEARS, 
91, GREAT RUSSELL-ST., LONDON, .W.C. 


“I have found PEARS’ “SOAP matchless for the Hands and 


Complexion.” 


FOR SEE. : 


COMPLEXION. 


“a 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


PURE, 


g FRAGRANT, 
AND DURABLE, 


